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Tax Record Explodes 
War Profits Myth 


Stimulated by the C.C.F, there is a growing demand in Can- 
ada that industry be conscripted for war service; that war profits 
be confiscated. 

The fact is that the government has at present complete au- 
thority to convert any industry in Canada to war. There are few 
plants, capable of being used in the war effort, that are not now 
being used. 

What is more, industry is “already serving the country on a 
no-profiteering basis. 

There is no need for new laws, new taxes, to soak up war 
profits. War profits simply do not exist after industry has paid 
its taxes. 

A special survey of 146 companies by.The Financial) Post this 
week gives the proof This shows that in 1941 taxes paid on in- 
come alone were actually greater than the sums retained-as net ° 
profits. The group covers all industries, arid includes most large 
companies éngaged in war ‘work. The total paid in income and 
excess profits by these 146 companies in 1941 was $187.1 millions, 
total in net. profits was $100,000 less. 

These companies) are busier than ever before. They are em- 
ploying more workers than ever before, and they report record 
turnover, Their increase in activity is indicated by the fact that 
since 1939 The Financial Post.index of. business volume. in Canada 
has advanced 25%, and national income is up 18%. Normally, com- 
pany profits would have advanced proportionately...Actually for 
the group surveyed, they are up but 3% while taxes have ad- 
vanced 269% in the same. period. 


This experience is typical of the various Boncattas in the 
group surveyed. Iron and.steel companies, working almost fully 
on war orders, paid over $30 millions in taxes, had less than $25 
millions’ left in profits from their 1941 operations, In 1939 this 
group made over ‘$18 millions. in profits, paid the Dominion 
Government slightly ‘over $54 «millions in taxes.’ ‘Dhe/metal com- 
panies, ahother war-stimulated group paid $63.4 millions in taxes 
last year, had net profits of $62.6 millions. 


There has been no complaint from these companies. There 
was no expectation of war profits when they voluntarily and 
eagerly put their plants, their services, and their executive ability 
at the disposal of the government on the outbreak of war. These 
companies have been drafted for war in the fullest sense. . 


The extra earnings which would normally have been expected 
from doubling and trebling of operations, have been fully drained 
away in government taxes. Inventories have been used up, plant 
and machinery worn out in the interests of an all-out war effort. 
Employment has been given to hundreds of thousands of new war 
workers at the highest wages in Canadian history, but the average 


Canadian-company giving that employment has been: hard put | 


to maintain its normal earnings let alone show any gains, 
s 2 : 


Quebec's tibgeth bideionip in'recent-days has-been the compara~ 
tive silence of its better-informed citizens in the face of the violent 


clamor of the isolationists. There ‘is evidence that these sounder 
leaders are now emerging from their silence. 


That this is a war of survival for. Canada is not understood by 
the majority of the people in Quebec. The issues in the war have 
been misinterpreted to the French Canadian_by fiery demagogues 
who have outshouted the handful of more honest.leaders. As a 
result the French-Canadian people stand isolated today. from their 
English-speaking compatriots. 

Realization of the seriousness of the position in which Quebec 
has been placed by the “NO” vote is becoming more and more 
apparent to French Canadians. It is now realized that Quebec’s 
attitude may well retard rather than advance the interests of 
French Canadians. 

Even some of the extremists are backing up a bit. Not long ago 
Rene Chaloult, Liberal member of the Quebec Legislative Assembly 
for Lotbiniere, made some highly inflammatory statements which 
did violence to national unity. Over the past week end Mr. 
Chaloult gave another talk in Quebec City. It was’in a different 
tone. He spoke of the grievances of French Canadians, but also 
urged his hearers to “seek points of contact and not disunion.” 


Prominent French Canadians are now coming forward in an 
effort to create a better understanding among their people of the 
issues at stake today. Brig.-Gen. Panet, Brig. Vanier, Senator 
David and others have taken to°the public platform to tell French 
Canadians of the gravity of the situation..They have not minced 

words. They are presenting to French Canadians a word picture of 
their responsibilities toward this war in a’ way, which is’not too 
pleasing to the more advanced nationalists. 

Premier Godbout also is continuing his campaign of enlight- 
ening his own people. He is carrying the fight to the small but 
active “isolationist” group which did much to swing Quebec into 
the “No” column when the plebiscite vote was taken. This is 
Canada’s war and “it is not for others that we are fighting but for 
ourselves,” he declared. Premier Godbout puts it very “geatly 
when he says: “Let-us not permit hotheads, who even miention 
the word ‘disorder’ in their speeches, to speak for us when those 
outside this province and this country do not understand our point 
of view.” 

It is inevitable that people outside Quebec should judge the 
French Canadians as a whole by the utterances of their leaders. 
It is well that Quebec’s own more sober- minded leaders should 
speak: to show that the fanatics do not alone speak for Quebec. 
They have a dual task; the task of educating French Canadians 
to an understanding of their duty as.citizens not only. of Quebec, 
but of Canada. And a dut~ to interpret Quebec to the rest of 


Canada. 
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PARTY GOVERNMENT LOSES SUPPORT 


Chief supporter in western Canada of party Government 
&t Ottawa has been the Winnipeg Free Press. At various times 
the Free Press has criticized various phases of the government's 
War programme, has not hesitated at times. to criticize irtdividual 
members among Mr, King’s supporters. But there has been not 
the slightest suggestion that the whole base of the present Govern- 
ment should be broadened to include a wider representation of 
those eager to prosecute a more vigorous war effort. Since the 
plebiscite, however, the Free Press has begun to have“doubts. 

Last week in its leading, editorial it admitted ra BY 

Ana mpletely representative of the country’ 

senanial Fi ch a condone as at present constituted 
could no doubt be formed.” 

' And it adds significantly that such a Government “may pos- 
sibly be required tieh the country gets to the end of this dreadful 
business upon which it is engaged. uv 

Bitter sxpasieaiie has proven in this war that-if we wait until 
@ move is imperative it is ‘invariably too late, From the very start 
of this war The Financial Post has consistently advocated; 

“A national cabinet, representative’. of all loyal groups,, and consist- 

ing of Canada’s ablest brains.” 

If, as the Free Press says, we may possibly require such a 
Government before the end of thé war, then the sooner such 
Blep ig taken ae. better. 
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Tax Ruling 
Set Forth 


Officials Give Definite 
Schedule on How 
Much is Chargeable 


Expense 

By KENNETH R. WILSON 

OTTAWA. — An. entirely new 
formula for determination of adver- 
tising eXpenditures in relation to in- 
come tax has been set up by Hon. | 
Colin Gibson, Minister of National 
Revenue, and C. Fraser Elliott, Com- 
missioner of.Income Tax. 

In future all advertising expendi- 
tures, whether “contributed” for 
patriotic purposes or ‘used in the 
regular course of business, will be 
treated alike——that is as an ex- 
pense incurred for the purpose of}. 
earning income or, profits. 

Total . advertising expenditure 
(regular or contributed) will hence- 
forth be limited for income tax pur- 
poses in relation to the increase in 
profits or turnover as compared 
with the normal (from 1936-39) per- 
iod, In no. case will advertising 
costs. be. allowed to.rise for income 
tax: purposes any more than 19% 
of normal. 

The New Yardstick 

The new yardstick is as follows: 

1, An increase up to 30% in pro-| #@ ee 
fits or up to 60% in turnover of 
merchandise .as compared with 
1936-39 ‘will warrant a 5% increase pe 
in advertising costs as compared 
with normal. 

2. An ‘increase of 30-40% in pro- 
fits or 60-80% in turnover will war- 
rant a 7% increase. 

3. An increase of 40-50% in pro- 





























































Photo for ‘The Financial wy Associated Sereen News. 


fits or 80-100% in turnover will Now buckling down to his new job as seaildeda of the Canadian Pacific Railway is. 
warrant a 9% increase in advertis-| - D’Alton Curry Coleman, Some say Mr. Coleman looks more like a university presi- . . 
ing. dent.than the boss of the world’s largest transportation system, and-the first career é 

4. An increase of mote than 50% he planned ‘for himself was that of a newspaperman. He left joutnalism for rail-' ©. 
in profits-or more than. 100% in roading when’ he was 20, joining the C.P.R. By 1934 he had~ “senior -vice- ert 
turnover, may wastent, 930% ite president. As the new “chief” of the Canadian Pacific, he heads’an orga ees 
eee Sean Lage ett iim making # oe serene to the war. ane a wee report on | ‘ene 

—_— wee: forms are play present. is + 


respect of income of gh or there- 
after, tub its as fie segenl Se Post, 


Simpsons 





3 Lids. 


Business Seen 


Well Ahead 





Plan May Be Less Drastic Than Indicated © 


By STAFF WRITER alené is made up approximately as | approximately 600 buildings af- 
OTTAWA.—Harassed officials are | follows: fected. 
still busy trying to iron’out the fuel 1. Residential -users—1 million| . How this. attects a company is il- 








































Market Wei ' ion | oil rumpus stirred up by.Hon C,| tons, . lustrated by the example of a-large 
ighs Situation D, Howe in. the-House of Commons 2. Office, . apartment. users— 1.5| company with a combination. office 
-— Preferred at Lowest | jst week. million: and. industrial building, This com- 






Price Since 1935 3. Bunkering—t. 6 million. 


So far this year Simpsons Ltd. has 
enjoyed a record increase in busi- 
ness, it is learned from sources close 
to the company. Net profits after all 
charges, including higher taxes, are 
well above a year ago. Every dollar 
of goods that is sold is being re- 
placed in inventory at prices to al- 
low a profit, 

Selling around 100 last October, 
Simpsons Ltd. preferred has since 
had one of the poorest. market rec- 
ords of any high priced stock on the 
board. Sold steadily for months the 
stock at 65 in mid-May reached its 
lowest point since 1935. and was 
well out of its former “blue-chip” 
class. Selling volume was neyer 
heavy but pressure was persistent. 

To explain that pressure “bears” 
on the Street have & unanimous 
story. For Simpsons Ltd. price ceil- 
ings could only mean a narrower 
profit margin; to replace many arti- 
cles on the long Simpsons’ inventory 
list would be a problem filled with 
headaches and undoubtedly in some 
lines replacement would be an im- 
possible task. Put those two together 
and it was being argued the com- 
pany was heading into-rough water, 
reason enough to sell the 644% pre- 
ferred despite its 1941 earnings of 

(Continued on page 2, col. 7) 


Management - Labor Boards 
Are Fostered by Government 


By STAFF WRITER The Committee for each plant is to one for decision’ by each individual 
OTTAWA.—Steps are now being|be miaintained separate in all re-|management and the Department 
taken to promote organization of | spects from. that.of any other plant, | will take no responsibility what- 
Management-Labor committees. in| that is, there are to be.no “indus-| ever.” 
war production plants throughout | trial” committees covering grotips of Recently ‘in Windsor, Hon. C. D. 
Canada, ‘ plants in the same industry. Howe Sa quoted as saying that: 


According to a letter now being ; 
ois ahi net eae | IM ter unin, be 
tracts in Canada, the sole purpose | under the signature of Frank’ H. 
of these committees, will be to carry Brown, Until last week-Mr. Brown 
on a drive for increased production was secretary of the Departmental 
“by means of studies of plant effi-| p, auction Committee of Directors-. 
ciency, encouragement and study of General, Under the reorganization 
suggestions sand similar proceed-| announced last week, he is now 


ures.” All questions of wage rates| -nairman of the Committee and As- 
and union recognition ‘are. barred} .itant Deputy Minister in ne: 


pany had used fuel oil for heating | ; 
for.more than 20 years... It-has had 
to lay up its oil -burner and buy an 
automatic)stoker at.a cost of $1,400. 
It has had to build‘a’75-ton capacity 
bin to ‘store coal. Location -of an 
air-conditioning: unit- has. made it 
necessary to build a new driveway 
for coal delivery costing altogether 
another $650. Add to this about $200 
for labor, tinsmithing,. etc., and. the 
cost runs. up’ to. around: $2,250; 
This building used around 120,000 to 
125,000 gallons of fuel annually. Now 
it will require an estimated 800 tons 
of codl each season. 
Has Special Problem 
Ontario has a special problem \in 
dwindling supplies pf natural gas, 
used for house heating by thousands 
of homes in sduthwesternOntario. 
This shortage hit hard last winter’ 


Even had Mr. Howe been exact in 
his original statement to the Com- 4, Railways—365,00P tons. 
mons, he would still have put his| . The two provinces of Ontario and 
foot into it by speaking so long in| Quebec would require between them 
advance of the time when officials | about 700,000 tons of coal to replace 
had their plans ce oR Tas worked | residential burners alone. 
out, : There are about 63,000 residential 

hat had been ‘planned’ prior ‘to | Units in Canada of which 9,000 are 

a ake beta psn uae to| in “Toronto; 8,000 in Montreal ‘and 
“move in” on fuel oil users from | %00 in Vancouver and New ae 
both East and‘ West, gradually find-|™inister. About 15% of these in- 
ing alternate equipment and fuel in| St@llations are considered “rigid” 
the areas where shortage was most | @d not convertible for one- reason 
acute (B.C. and the Maritimes) and | °F another. 
leaving the central. provinces to the Gradual Process 
last. Plans for restriction have been} what is planned in each. area is to 


underway now in B. C. for the past) weed out these unconvertible units 
three months. and require a gradual changeover 
for , all. other residential users as 
Het Keegan Cant alternate equipment and fuel can be 
Actually, it would take almost 4.5) provided. 
million tons of coal’to service the} Tt is probable that some official 
homes, apartments, ‘offices, railway} statement clarifying pe situation 
engines and bunkering now requir- | wij} be made as soon a officials of 
ing fuel oil. Even if sufficient} the Fuel Control and the Oil Con- 
equipment were available to permit] tro] (who. have been. working to- 
a switch, it isn’t humanly possible to gether on the problem for some 
find .an additional 45 millions of| months) can’ get the picture as. it 
eoal or alternate fuel in Canada at) now stands a little more sharply 
the present time. It’s going to be| defined. 
tough enough to service: ordinary! Owners of office buildings, apart- 
coal’ users this winter without) ment houses and other places of 
throwing this’ big new block of de-| business have already received their 
mand on’ to the market. orders to convert.oil heating units to 
The 4.5 million tons of ‘coal equiv- burn coal. Work is under way in the 
































ton, and Dominion Natural Gas Co. 

in Brantford, Woodstock and St. 

Thomas, converted several hundred 
(Continued on page.2, col. 3) 


Will Publicize 
Dominion 
inthe U.S. 


By STAFF WRITER 

OTTAWA.—Two.matters. of vital 
importance to-Canada-U: S. relations 
are expected ‘to: be: mea here 
this week, 

First, appointment. of:Charles Vin- 
ing as a one-man: commission ‘to 
report on means: of, improving yh 
licity and public relations between 
Canada and the U.S, * , 

Second, appointment of Lester’ B. 
(Mike) Pearson as Mi -counsei- 
lor to the Canadian Legation at 
Washington. 

Mr. Pearson will “switch” jobs 
with Hume Wrong who is'returning 
to Ottawa to carry on: Mr.’ Pearson's 
work as assistant under-secretary of 
State for. External Affairs. 

The latter move is very. important, 
quite apart from any recommenda- 
tions which Mr; Vining may ’make.” 
Mr, Pearson, because: of personality, 








_ If the government's request has 
not been acted.on, some action may 
‘be 5 8 to give the plan a boost. 
Mr. Howe said the government 
specified that these councils should 
‘be to iron out production difficul- 
ties only, not for the purposes of 
_ organization. : 


Wage rates and “matters of sitnilar 





from. consideration. public relations envoy extraordinary 





SER ‘stated to be outside he is, He is widely known 
Government Stands Apart : } are : wherever he e is widely 
Representatives of labor will be Sincerity Essential _—_—‘| the scope of joint pevenae com- - imt 
specially elected for. thé purpose| Stress is laid on the fact that there | Mittees and also ou Depart-| English‘speaking world. | + |. 








“by a majority vote in a democratic| must be. “sincerity of purpose on|™ent of Munitions ‘and | Supply. 


way, department by department) both sides “and that the onus , 
, ital and labor 
from employees within the actual| forming ‘such ‘committees is to re-|Ticulty between cap Ret 
plant and not on a total plant basis.”|main in the’ harids of management.| f° miso described ibed as “inappropriate” | States ‘where Canada can 
The government will not ‘be a/| There is to be no compulsion on the ; 
it Matters affecting working condi-| ang. 
‘third party in the committees nor setae Dusssiguaes ct: on stone aie 20 far'as 1 attect production| name. of ‘ “Vining. 


will it stand as arbiter. between eon, Bek 
Dieting eee ee ber ean ST 


L Neat ORR He, 34 : \ 










‘public’ relations ‘office in the United 
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., income and excess profits taxes in C 
"1941. required $187.1 millions; net | 1939 was. $44 billions; it rose to 
profits ‘after. these: taxes.and all | $4.7 billions in 1940 and to $5.2 bil- 
other charges—that. is the final bal-| lions last year. The 1941 figure was 
ance available to pay dividends—j| 9.7% over that of 1940 and 182% 
was $187 millions, or almost exactly | over that of 1989. 

$100,000: less. 






net profits are up 81% for the 
whole. group; taxes are up 51.6%. % % 
Compared with 1939, net profits 
show ga rise of only 28%; taxes a| National income .. 














| in ‘net profits in 1940 as compared 






























_ | jJobs:in. the entire war effort in ad< 


and United Gas & Fuel Co., Hamil-| 28 


“tence is the need for keeping in step 


. | be faced. 





experience and point of view, is a 


to publicists ‘and officials in, the portant new: jobs is to head the De- 


partmenta 
For months the government has. of which he was formerly the secre- 
scene EO or aa He succeeds Harry J. Carmi- mental distribution 






do some Secu 2 
“plain speaking” to that’ ae: ance of War Supplies; Lid. of which| ant Deputy Minister in charge eof 
with that. pxoteular. job. the | he is Sareea (War n epeling is | Industrial Controls. He becomes a 


long, the crown 



































" Contrasts Record of 146 Companies 1941 and 
1939 os Profits Fall Behind Gain in Business 
Activity 


‘By ARTHUR D. ELLWOOD __| shareholders—are participating in 
Canadian companies last year paid the’ War-stimulated. prosperity in 


more to the government in income} Canada, 4 compz~ison with an ac- 
‘| and “excess profits” taxes than they | cepted index of business activity or 
| had left as netprofits. . . 


of national income can be used. 


in other words the.-government| The Financial Post Index of Busi- 


took more than ‘was. left fom the| ness Activity in Canada shows ‘a 
shareholders ‘who: own the com-| risé from 118.7 at the end-of 1939 to 
panies 


166.6 at the end of 1941, the two- 
This estimate has been prepared | year period covered by this tabula- 


by. The Financial’ Post from the|'tion of earnings and taxes. Taking 
published financial statements of a} it year by year, the business index 
group of 146 companies: ‘In this case | rose 9.0% in 1941, 25.3% from’ 1939 
‘the taxes considered are only in- 
‘| comhe-“and -excess. profits ‘taxes. No 
estimate is. made of the multitude of 
otler:taxes paid to the Dominion,| puted on more than one basis but 
@ | to the provinces and to. the muni- 

| Gipalities. 


to’ 1941 and 40.0% from the end of 
1938 to the end of 1941. 
Canada’s national income is com- 


one established:standard is that used 
by the Dominion Bureau. of Statis- 
For this group. of 146 companies, | tics. This official estimate shows 
that. Canada’s national income - in 


Measuring the Changes 
1941 vs. 1942 vs. 
1940 1939 


‘Compared ‘with the previous year 


Business index (Dec.) + 9.0 
+ 9.7 
gain of 2688%.. This large group| Taxes paid (146 cos.) +51.6 
actually reported a decline of 4.9% | Net profits (146 cos.) + 8.1 
Shareholders Left Out 
with 1939. Last year it made up! ‘The only conelusion possible from 
this drop anda little more. this suMmary .of, statistics is that 
To’ get some idea ‘of how little} Canadian companies — and their 
this, group ‘of ‘companies—or their) (Continued on page 4, col. 4) 


Summary of Tax and Profit Increases 


+ 25.3 
+ 182 
+2688 
+ 23 








es Net Profits 
1941 1941 1941 1941 
over . over over over 
1940 1939- - 1940 1939 
% % LLG 1% 
2S +. BS 1D me 4D 
812 + 415 4398. + 361 
+658 + 2461 BS + Ma 
+ 664 + 2396 tc + 29 
307) 2 15H 8 
+310 0+ RIS +32 — 238 
+ 1° + 273 + 88 Es: 
+484. + 158: —84. —~ 168 
+407 + 13%3 463 — 28 
= +1580  +12706 ~—196 +2008 
“Teseties Zilernaieiphtes'e +512. + 467 +178 + 61 
“Total 146 ‘companies . +516 + 288 +81 + 28 





«This | is: Our Last Chance 
On Voluntary Rationing 


By STAFF WRITEK most households. 
OTTAWA:;—Canadians got their} Now the Board moves into twb 
last chance this week to continue | “danger” zones: the limitation :of 
the “honor” ‘system of voluntary ra-| sugar to a point where many per- 
tioning. Opinion is. known +6 be di-| sons will be “pinched”; and second, 
ided.as to whether it is possible to | the introduction of rationing to com- 
e a half-pound ration of sugar |modities such as tea and coffée 
without coupons, or to carry out the} where “average” consumption 
much more difficult plan of reduc- | figures have no general meaning and 
ing tea consumption bya half and| each person is put completely on his 
coffee-by:a quarter without the use| or her honor to do his or her own 
of books. mathematics and.cut consumption 
So far, Canadian housewives have | by half or a quarter in the case of 
done ‘one: of the: most noteworthy | these two commodities tespectively. 
Will it work? Chairman Donald 
hering to‘Donald Gordon's request} Gordon holds tenaciously tothe 
for reduction of sugar consumption view that the “honor” system*must 
to %- of a ‘pound per: person per} be made to work as long as :possible. 
week (aside from canning needs). | Coupen rationing is still anathema 
Even. the. most. optimistic Price | © him according to well-informed 
rd officials: have been amazed | Sources. Recently Mr. Gordon gave 
how Canada’s sugar consumption this opinion for publication: 
has plummetted down since the ori- “Any system of coupon ration- 
ginal announcement of a voluntary| ing is tremendously expensive, 
rationing plan some months ago. leads to evasion and is wasteful of 
The reason given for the new | man power in its enforcement pro- 
sugar’‘cut (men ‘and ships) is a very| cedure. / We shall stay away from 
real-one. Another important influ-| it as long as possible.” 
On the other hand, it is known 
with ration programmes in the U.S.| that certain studies are being made 
Now, a new: set: of problems must| which will lead toward the intro- 
duction of coupon rationing just the 
The old. sugar ration of %4 of a lb.| moment the present plan proves to 
of sugar allowed a good margin for’ be’ impracticable. 


Name New Triumvirate 


To Run M & S Detail 


By STAFF WRITER ling all sales of Canadian munitions 


“OTTA ce and supplies to the U.S.) As well, 
the Sabanisacens = cue eons. Mr. Carmichael (who surprised his 
ment of Munitions and Supply just| ‘"iends recently by getting married) 
cisitinehdl: to: tent i new: tehtia- is director general of the gun pro- 
virate has been created to lift a duction branch and a member’‘of.the 


large share of direct administrative! new Army Technical Development 
responsibility off the shoulders of | 8% 
Hon. C. D: Howe and his deputy, | 

| charge of procurement; Mr; Brown 


\e im eee ill h ifi i f the 
i; Wi ave speciiic superv sion o 
To" Frank HE Brown—a_ former | b 
superintendent of the Canadian ers re 2am ; ae 
Bank of .Commerce—goes the. lion’s orate. uction Brant ~— 
share’ of*new: responsibility. He be- feet Soermecey oo ae explosives, 
comes Assistant Deputy Minister in | “ce eral Purchasing. 
charge of Procurement. Other mem- Shipbuilding. ooo 
bers» of. the triumvirate are R. C.| Punitions contracts. action. 
BerkinshaW.and J.P. Pettigrew. | Naval armaments and eee tain 
One of Mr. Brown's most im- Ater 


eaeanen 
Industral oe ee 
ndustrial security. + 


rio 


Aum Broducion and tnlar-goween- 








As assistant deputy minister’) in 






1- Production -Committee 





Requisitions and progress. 


has asked to be relieved 
R. C. Berkinshaw becomes Assist- 


thie increasing import- 


deat cote e , 


_ Stor mien eee 
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, MENS-SHOP 
FINE APPAREL “Sax 


FOR MEN 










... the name that 
stands for’ quality 
This EATON Men's Shop Brond-is a by-word 


among a great many of our customers. It repre- 
sents truly fine quality ... in fabric, style and 
workmanship. It means discrimination in the selec- 
tion of fine British woollens and care and skill in 
‘tailoting.” See the "Huntingdon" fabrics tomorrow: 
-in the Men’ $ Shop. "Huntingdon" suits: are priced 
ot A 
\- 37.50 
. Other ranges, from 28.50 to 65.00... 
‘British Topcoats, from 37:50: to 85.00 
FREE PARKING WHILE SHOPPING 


MEN’S SHOP 


Civil and Military Outfitters 


“yo eee. aa 








FOR INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL 


and HEATING PLANTS OF ALL KINDS 


Now that a change-over is a national necessity put in 
a Livingston stoker. Have all the heating efficiency and 
comfort of controlled heat and cleanness that comes 
from stoker firing. At the same time save m 

Stoker coal with a,Livin 
for hard coal hand fire 


: Besides giving you the convenience of -oil heating, 
‘will save from. your fuel off bill at least nthe eat 


of a Livingston in one season. 


Consider your 


Toronto: 1187 Bay St. 








hee costs about half ti 


LIVINGSTON STOKER SALES CO. ‘UMITED 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO . 
Representative | in main cities 





After the War ae 

‘What about the United ations 
after the war? ' 

‘David Wills, Director of Infor- 
mation of the British Supply 
Council of North America, speak- 
ing in New York last week, stated 
that Britain and the United States 
would have to stand together 
after, as well as during the war. 
When peace was established, he 
stated, the two chief partn@rs at 
least should adhere to these three 
principles. oe 

(1) Free movement of ‘goods 

within tariff walls. ‘ 

(2) Asingle curgency. 

(3) Free movement of peoples. 


Practical Difficulties - 

Great practical difficulties are 
seen in the way of such develop- 
ment, however, by many thought- 
ful observers. The present war- 
time co-operation between Em- 
pire couptries and the United 
States, it is stated, does not offer 
a great deal of foundation for 
peacetime building. 

Current trade is almost entirely 
concerned with war. Goods are 
either non-competitive military 
equipment or food, also practi- 
cally non-competitive because of 
urgent demand and acute short- 
age of shipping space. Present free 
movement of peoples, it is also 
argued, is of armed military forces 
for vital defense. 

In peacetime, trade and.move- 
ment of people would be of én- 
tirely different character, Only in 
such things as pooling of patents 
and similar. government restric- 
tions on manufacture, distribution 
and consumption of civilian goods 
do some observers see a wartime 
development that might be con- 
tinued into the peace. Here, how- 





(Continued from page 1) 
gas-fired furnaces to burn coal with- 
out cost to the home owners. This 
policy on the part of the companies 
will have to stop if general orders 
are issued, it is stated. The cost for 
labor alone has been running around 
$5 per furnace and, if grates and fit- 
ting had to be supplied, around $15 
or more. On the average it required 
two men about three or four hours 
where the householder had his old 
grates. It is estimated that upward 
of 10,000 homes in southwéstern On- 
tario are heated by gas in the areas 
affected. b 





The. Transport _Problem 
Behind the gasoline reduction in. 
the Maritime Provinces ahd the 
order, on fuel oil lies much copfu- 
sion and contradiction. ~ 
Transportation is ‘the basic prob- 
lem. When Munitions. and’ Supply 
Minister Howe told Parliament: that 
the new Portland-Montreal pipe 
line had been«shut down for three 
weeks and that for almost two 
weeks in April major ‘shipping did 
not move on the Atlantic coast due 
to submarine mendce, he ‘told a lot 
ofthe ‘story, |, 


With no. oil -coming’ into the 
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To Check Living Index | 


The cost-of-living index aber 
based on returns by 1,600 retail- 
ers sent monthly to the Dominion | . 
Bureau of Statistics, states Cana- 
dian Grocer, The question’ has 
been raised as to what check the 
authorities have on the correct- 
ness of the prices submitted. 

‘Ottawa advises that steps aré 
now being taken to guard against 
the possibility of wrong quota- 
tions in the future, While there is 
no suggestion that false informa- 
tion has been given, nevertheless 
if the prices sent in have not been 
‘checked in the past, what assur- 


ance is there that the cost of liv-|. 


ing has not advanced? 
_ So far, everything has been on 
a voluntary basis. 

* ae s 


No Sugar Beet Bodst 
Two main reasons appear to be 
behind failure of Ontario farmers 


to boost sugar beet acreage this | 2°. 
4 


year. Most important was delay 


in settling the price to be paid for |. 


this year’s crop. Just at the time 
contracts should have been all 
signed and farmers’ plans for 
acreage complete, negotiations 
over the 1942 contract price were 
permitted to drag on. 

The other factor was fear of 
labor shortage. Sugar beets re- 
quire an enormous amount of 
hand labor and last year’s experi- 
ence with acute shortages had 
made farmers cautious. Now steps 
have been taken to assure plenty. 
of labor aided by use of Canadian- 
born Japanese but this again came 
too late. The result is that On- 
tario’s sugar beet acreage is little 


ices 
separate the pa we 
kind. needed. 
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our army in Canada is. approxi- 
mately 150,000, exclusive of the 
reserve army. 

In a tabulation included in last 
week’s article, “Our Divided 
Army,” the total of. 151,300. for 
nated 80,000 men as egaave 
army,” 
serve army is additionah to the 
numbers shown. / 

The correct figures are: 

PRESENT MILITARY STRENGTH 
army overseas (about) ..i...+. 195,000 


Third Divi- 
First, “gecond, Infantry 


nies Sere 
, meee 
? 31 
eeeeeeerVeeneeee 
house On aeenan sees *120,000 
151,300 
(®) Reserve army core cons seease 70,000 


It will be noted that Canada’s 
army in this country includes 
31,300 of home defense. personnel 
(N.R.M.A.) who are attached to 
the active army for the duration 
but who ¢arinot be called on to 
serve overseas unless they re- 
enlist voluntarily. ° 

In addition, there are approxi- 
mately 120,000 active service 
(overseas) personnel now in Can- 
ada in training, as reinforcements, 
in units of the active army, as 
instructors, staff, etc. Of this lat- 
ter total, according to Mr. Ral- 
ston, approximately 40,000 are 
active (overseas) personnel now 
in training. 


The Rumpus About Fuel Oil 


Halifax refinery of Imperial Oil,; ing changed to an ieportank degree. 


major source for the Maritimes of 
both gasoline and fuel oil, and none 
coming to the Montreal group of 
refineries, eastern Canada was re- 
restricted to ‘only two sources of 
supply. 

The pipe line to the Imperial Oil's 
refinery at Sarnia is working to 
capacity but this capacity is not suf- 
ficient to supply the Sarnia refin- 
ery up to its refining limit. Other 
refineries at. Petrolea and in the 
Toronto area have to depend on 
tankers or barges and there are ap- 
parently not enough lake tankers 
to go around. 

Tank cars are being used to carry 
fuel oil—but not gasoline, according 
to’ Mr. Howe—to* Quebec and the 
Maritimes. Prime need is fuel oil 
for ship bunkering in these areas. 
Gasoline lack inconveniences the 
civilian population but ranks well 
behind fuel oil priorities in the offi- 
cial view. ‘ 

More Fuel Oil Wanted 

Changes are being made in refin- 
ery practice in eastern Canada and 
much of the United States.. Enpha- 
sis for years has been on obtaining 
as much gasoline out of each barrel 
of crude oil as possible. Modern 
refinery methods were all directed 
toward increasing the per. barrel 
yield of gasoline and improving the 
quality of the gasoline, Fuel oil 
was residue which was invariably 


Today the emphasis is away from 
ordinary motor car gasoline and to- 
ward the high-grade gasoline for 
airplanes and fuel for ships. Re- 
fineries are altering processes to 
make more fuel oil and more avia- 
tion gasoline. Fortunately, refining 
processes are relatively flexible and 
permit this changed emphasis, but 
the change has also involved plant 
additions and alterations. 

This process is going on in Can- 


4} ada as fast as it can be carried out. 


New refineries have been, or are 
being built by British American Oil 
and Imperial Oil, for example, de- 
signeg primarily to increase yield 
of aviation gasoline and lubricating 


known exactly but the old relation- 
ships. between the amount of gaso- 
line and the amount of fuel oil that 
a barrel of crude oil gives are be- 


Name Triumvirate 
To Run Detail 


(Continued from page 1) 
duction Committee and takes. in 
turn-Mr. Brown as member of the 
committee he leads, the Wartime 
Industries Control Board. 

J.P. Pettigrew, previously chief 
executive assistant to the Deputy 
Minister, becomes Assistant Deputy 
Minister in charge of organization 


and, financial controls. Mr. Petti- 
grew will have under his specific 


supervision the following branches 

or units: 
Comptroller's branch. 
Liaison 


Secretary’s branch. 
persganel ss and ee 7 
investigato 


Under the new anit: the follow- 
ing branches or other units of the 
department now report directly to 
the minister through the deputy. 

* Government-owned companies. | 


eeruametel pee rod committee. 
a ; ed a Fepresentative, 1. 
Legal branch. eta 


picts eros aa 
a rator, of ifax. 
ar ad of protection, petroleum re- 


ee ee 



































oils.. How far it has gone is not} 


Here is how modern refining 
practices would break down a 42 
gallon (U. S.) barrel of crude oil. 


—_ 42-gal, ‘barrel of crude oil will pro- 
viee; 


Gals. What it will do: 
Aviation gasoline 0.5 Drive a _ pursuit 


» plane 20 secs. 
Gasoline ........ 18.4 Drive an automo- 


bile 276 miles at 
30 miles per hour. 


Residual fuel ...10.2 Drive moa Queen 


Distillate fuel .. 6.0 


Hydro-carbon gases, 
asphalt, wax, pe- 
troleum coke.. 3.3 Various uses. 
Kerosene ....... 4 Drive a farm trac- 
tor 2% hours, 
Lubricating oil .. 1.2 Various uses: 
Present goal is said to be to re- 
duce gasoline yield per barrel by 
20% and make a corresponding in- 
crease in fuel oil output. There is 
also talk in‘the Uitited States, where 
the basic price structure for Canada | © 
is established, of altering the price | 
structure to place fuel oil—not gaso- | 


5 
Drive a 


line—in +a better money-making / 


position from the refiner’s stand- 
point. 

In the Middle West area of) Il- 
linois, Indiana, Oklahoma,. Ohio, 
Kentucky,“where basing: prices are 
established for most of the world; 
gasoline. yield per barrel was 52.2% 
last year on the average. It is plan- 
ned to so shift the price structure 
as to make it profitable to turn out 
more fuel oil. and less gasoline. 


Urge. New Labor- 


Management Plan 


(Continued from page 1) 
would however be a matter for: dis- 
cussion /by these .committees. 

A similar. programme ‘has. been 
developed in Britain, Recently, the 
U. S. War Production Board: under 





chairmanship of Donald. Nelson in- 


stituted similar plans for.U.'S, plants. 
The impetus for a country-wide ap- 


in Canada, notably aircraft plants 


have developed similar committees | 


in various plants. 


The M. & S. programme parallels 
to some extent the programme for 
better employee-employer relations 
being launched under the: Depart- 
ment of Labor. by. Elliott M. Little, 


vice. Mr; “Little has placed . great 
to irfcrease. plant and worker effi- 


you and not merely. for. you,” - Mr, 
Little believes: in flexibility of or- 
ganization to achieve results, He és 


labor and management in fostering 
better relationships. Presumably 
‘the two movements will be tied to- 
gether eventually, 

In Canada’s aircraft industry, 
labor-management committees have 
been getting into operation in key 
plants for a considerable \time. 
Ralph P. Bell, director-general of 
aircraft prodfiction has beeh active 
in contacting all employers and as- 


centives and rewards to employees 
who devise ways of stepping up pro- 
duction. Corresponding programmes 
in individual aircraft plants in the 
U. S. are reported to havé been 
“highly successful.” 


“ 








SPLENDID OPENING 


for an 
Aggressive Young Chemist 
Preference given to applicants 


with basic knowledge o r 
maki a ayes tad 











Box No. 12, The Financial Post, 


m when, in reality the re-| 


| Star St. sy 





proach in Canadian ‘plarits grew ap-’ 
parently out-of the U.S, programme | . 
although individual war industries | 


Director of National Selective Ser: |. |. 
emphasis on what canbe ‘achieved |" 


ciency ‘if men are working “with|’ 


planning a conterted effort to enlist |” 


sisting in working out plans for in-| 



















PRESIDENT ELECT - 


John G. Parker is president elect 
of the Canadian Life Insurance Offi- 
cers Association holding its annual 


meeting at the Seigniory Club,} 


Montebello, Que. this week. Mr. 
Parker is general manager of the 
Imperial Life Assurance Co, 


_ Investor’ s Index 
May 30, 1942 
Abitibi Power . 14 Deb. & Sees. « il 
Brazilian Trac. . 9 Dom » Woollens ; 4 
Brown Paper . 5 Ford of Canada. 9 
Can. Car. ...11. Int. H Elec. 5, 9 
Can, For’n Inv. 11 eee Brewer. 9 
Can. Nor. Pwr.. 9 ge-Hersey .. 4 
Canada Perm. . s Powell River . . 14 
David et Frere . Simpsons Ltd. . 1 
MINES AND OILS © 
Ace Oils... .. 12 Porc. . 12 


McIntyre 
Michipicoten Ir. 12 
Moneta Pore. . . 12 


ao oe Cons. a 
C. Dredging - 
Catton Gold . a 
Credo Porcupine 12 
Deep Lake G, M. 12 
Falconbridge N. 12 | 
Golconda Lead .~12 
Kootenay Flor. . 12 Ventures. . . - 
Macjoe Sturgeon 12 Vermilata Oils - 


REGULAR FEATURES 





Bond Quotations evcesesocees 
eeeeeeeeee eteece 7 


Business, week in ..j.. 
Commodities  esesecee Ce eeeeeeee eeeeeee 11 
Company Reports ..... eeeeee poe eecceee oe Il 
Editorial ......6..see08 Pebeceretese 6 
Insurance: : 
Fire & Casualty. sc ccccescectevecees 8 
TMG on cnc cicceusccdosccccscccesahecos 8 
Investment Page ......ceseceseccsseecs 4 
Enquiry Letters ...sescessccecseesess 9 
Stock Quotations ....scccssccseeseses 10 
Mining Pages .........eeee etocecs 12, 13 
Mining Quotations .....cssecsecsesss 10 
Mining Reports .....cccccsecesessacs 12 
ONE PORES 65 i vcccccwse rece 12, 13 
Oil Quotations ........essdesecveseces 10 
Royalty Offerings .....«e+: eevecveces 13 
On the Record ....+..000+ evevcscccscce eF 
Pulp and Paper Page ...-.. scccceccecces A4 
Whens PARe. .oucccndevecescascecscesess 1l 


Wheat Quotations 


Bond Redemptions 


Bond Issues: Rate Year Due Price 
Mtl, L..H. Pr. .. *319¢ 1956 June 1 102) 
| Enter-C. Bak. .. 454% 1948 July 1 1012 

t. Paper, A. 5 5% 1947 June 1 « 


6i% 1943 July 15 101 
Paton Mfg. 5... #44% 1956 Sept. 1 103 
*$169,000. 000. 


1997, $12,500. 
aTenders for $216,789. 












BORROW TO SPEED PRODUCTION 


- Manufacturers, who need funds:to increase their speed in {u!. 
filling Government contracts, ate invited to discuss their require. 
ments with the manager of our nearest branch office. 
Borrowing to pay wages or to bay raw materials for making war 
a 


\ 
BANK OF MONTREAL 
- “RK Bank Where Small Accounts Are Welcome” 
Modern, Experiegced Banking Service... the Outcome of 124 Years’ Successful Operation 


en 


oie Fes vis : ~ 





Simpsons Business 
Seen Well Ahead 


(Continued from page 1) 
$9.13 a share, a five-year record of 
full dividend coverage and 4n ac- 
cumulation of $22.62% in dividend 
arrears, 
Another Story 

Those in touch with company 
éperations have a different story to 
tell, Department store sales in Can- 
ada during April were 10% better 
than a year ago, sales in the first 
four months of this year averaged 
18% above the corresponding period 


of 1941, As already noted Simpson$ 


Cake 


WITH THE 


z 

is no exception to this trend, In. 
ventories are still being replaced at 
prices to allow a profit and while 
freely admitting that the war will 
probably bring a still further tight. 
ening in the availability of some ma. 
terials these sources are inclined tp 
scoff at stock market “cold feet,” 
pointing out that at the end of 1941 
Simpsons showed an inventory of 
$12 millions against $8.4 millions the 
year before and $7.5 millions at the 
end of 1940. 


The market on Simpsons pre. 
ferred this week took a litile more 
heart by midweek had cautiously 
crept back to 69 bid 71 asked—the 
best quotation in a month. 








eae Reeord of Financing in Canada» 


SALES BY MUNICIPALITIES, PROVINCIAL AND DOMINION GOVERNMENTS 


Municipal— Date Issued 
Co n Ont, . ond > MMM Cae 
Fort ’ eee eaeree ‘db un ged ces 
ws wa m, Ont. . ore tere ee 


| Midignd, Ont... very, 
*Offering. price. 


—Sold to— 


S oes SRP Sc 
Domes Dente 


Hee eee Pewee eetbeese 


‘344% 6-10 yrs. 


Rate Due Amount Price {field 
Be 1943-45 oP F ies° 10GB | paves 
SI OS os WOBAB noses 
3 eeneee ; b+ “ 103.267 eeeee 
4%. 1943-57 #100 eee 

3%: 1-5 yrs. 137, 
163,000 . eevee eeee 















* Celiibeathes 


‘Bok The Red Cross! 


* winpsor GAVE OVER ... . $275,000 
WINDSOR'S QUOTA WAS . . $250,000 


a Bie ‘aries iiidh Somplened Friday, May 22, 
‘tetas days: before the close of the campaign, 


with: an oversubscription of Sh agua and with 
m more Tolling ' in. 


sideline were asked res give $9,000,000 or 
re than $1. ar person, , 


° 
’ 


‘Windsor gave $2.50 sad eesan. 
_. As'Usual Windsor More Than Did Her Part. 
~ | a | 
= Windsor Star 
WINDSOR 


en Canada’ $ Best Read Newspaper 
Serving a Community of Wonderful Citizens 


o 
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‘Hughes Cisav.., MP. 


-essentially Canadian. 
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Re ge Ee ia ea aT 3a. eee . m 


This Week The Financial Post Asks 2 ki = " 


A Separate Air Force For Canada, 
“Should Canadian Airmen Overseas Continue to be Pooled With the R.A.F. or Would it Improve 
All-Canadian Squadrons to Co-operate With the R.A.F.2” 


ed to be slightly off the, track. {a reflection on our ability and in- 





es 


Morale, etc., to Form Them Into 


A. C. Casselman, M.P. ,2¢t away from the relative anony- 
Conservative. member for Gren-/™ity so generally observed in 
ville-Dundas in House of Com-|Connection with outstanding 
mons, and served with -heavy/ Canadian exploits in contrast to 


artillery in first: Great War. the use th i 
: e United States makes 
The special appeal of the Cana- | of such cases as morale builders. 


dianization of the Royal Canadian; | recognize that these are “arm 
Air Force would appear due to! ir” : 

the fact that the exploits of all cael ee ; nd that other | most : efficiently, get aI vite 
~anadian.emeeniin la | consideratiens available to the! winning the. war? Early in the 
— i 7 aa walls Cae | Department of National Defense | war, absorption of Canadians into 

; : “| may justify th ‘ ecessary 

tive Canadian contribution. This fi e . oe _ es Ae aoe did Sapa 
ontimental advantage, i erat - 
sant ao ts red Col. Geo. H. Drew | operational experience. I believe 
the paramount consideration —| Well-known writer on-military | the balance: weighs’ in’: favor of 
na mely the unification of the a Cuakeane = - vee famicicaltes epee ee ne 
7 nied : ve party, former | ; 

erational activities of the whole| ftillery battery commander in ' va po the all-important morale 
air force in Britain and radiating | ee eee ee oe 


oy first Great War. 
from Britain or any other theatre here is @ great deal of mis-) mean, of course, @ seperate 
of war. Insistence of Canadian- ' 


ii about the propesal : strategy. The R.C.A.F. squadrons 
of V : under discuss:on. There are al-| Overseas would “be under the 
ermine and the nest of ag. 0807 many Canadian squadrons | R.A. high commands, 
Commonwealth Air’ Training it Bribein meet nothing to prevent Boe Os 
Plan. ; the formation of as many more as 
| are considered advisable, 
‘ What is suggested is to force all 
| Carfadians to join separate Cana- 
en ee ieee ae uel dian squadrons regardless of the 
tanks iit the first Great War. | needs of squadrons now in exist- 
I believe the present morale of | ence. That would defeat the 
Canadian airmen is unsurpassed | fundamental purpose of the Em-|@"my co-operation work—vitally 
in any force in any country in the | Pire Air Training Plan. , important when invasion of the 
world, All of our resources and| I talked to scores of Canadian | Continent is undertaken—should 
those of our allies should be pool- | airmen in Britain last fall and | be as much a part of the Canadian 
ed to achieve victory. The actuat| Without exception they were | @rmy as’ tanks, artillery or engin- 
mechani¢s as to how our armed | Strongly opposed to the segrega- | ©¢TS. sas 
forces on land, on sea, and in the | tion of Canadians. Theirlivesde-| The Canadian Carps was sent 
air can be operated with those of | Pend upon experienced leadership | t© Passchendaele in 1917. The 
our allies to the best advantage |,and they want to serve under the | British Army Chiefs proposed to 
can safely be left to our defense | best men whether they come from |S¢nd the Canadians north by 


After all, the question ‘is not 
whether Canadian officers will get 
better opportunities for promotion 
under the R.A.F. or how Canatla 
can win the most glory. The vital 
consideration .is: How, can we 


Stewart Lyon . 
Official correspondent, Canadian 
Corps, France.and Belgium, .1917, 
former editor, Foronto Globe, for- 
mer chairman, MHydro-Electric 
Commission of Ontario. 


Canadian airmen engaged in 














ministers. Canada, England, Scotland, Ire-/ divisions, utilizing. with them 
a ae land, Australia, the United States | British guns already on the field 

M. L, Douglas or elsewhere.’ This is'no time to|0f battle. Generals Currie and 
Presta: n. B. Stetson Co.| Start making changes in the best Morrison insisted that Canadian 
(Canada) Li*., Brockville and | fighting team in the world. 


|gunners should be used to co- 
consent with Canadian infantry 
| in accustomed team play. 

They won out. I carried a mes- 


> = ” 


R. S. Johnsion 


President, United Empire Loyal. | 
| ists Association of Canada, 


flyer in the first Great War. 

My personal opinion is , that 
national marale would benefit 
by our.airmen overseas being 
grouped together in an all Cana- 
dian Air. Force co-operating 
closely with the Royal Air Force Association of Canada, of which 
and other United Nation air| 1 have the honor to the president, 
forces under a unified command. | is non-political and I am unable, 

This policy would be consist-! therefore, to speak on their behalf 
ent. with that adopted for the with reference to your enquiries 
Canadian army overseas and | as to the pooling of our air forces. 
might give more complete play | ae 
to Canadian initiative and imag-| Ronald A. Keith 
ination and other desirable char-| ‘Editor, Canadian Aviation, 
acteristics which we consider as; ronto. . 

Some of the arguments in 


Parliament on this question seem- 





Hamilton. 


said: “Whatever use was made of 
The United Empire Loyalists 


the Canadians they would oper- 
ate as a corps.” 
The Canadian 





army today 


| it needed its own gunners in 1917. 
* * s 


W. R. "Wop" May 


Manager,; Air Observers. School, 
Edmonton, flyer in first Great War 
and one of best known commercial 
airmen .in Canada. 


I speak from experience and it 
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This-- might.- also -enable -us. to 
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is my personal opinion that it is 
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telligence not having our own 
leaders control the destiny of our 
air-crews who have volunteered 
to uphold the honor of Canada, 
and perpetuate the records of 
Bishop, Barker, Collishaw, Mc- 
Laren and hundreds of others 
who made ‘the Canadian pilots 
name a by-word in the last war. 

The ability of the R. A. F. and 
its deeds of valor cannot be ques- 
tioned. But I am confident that 
our air-crews under our own com- 
pentent leadership, which is by no 
means lacking in the R. C. A. F., 
would bolster their morale and 
not put them .at.a disadvantage 
under the command of officers 
who, through i th of their 
own, may not understand their 


temperament and viewpoint. 
of >  *® 


W. W. Rogers 


Saint John, N.B., flyer in first 
Great War and squadron leader 
at the start of this war. 
Canadian squadrons should be 
formed from Canadians in the 
R. A. F. A competitive spirit will 
improve the combined effort. 
Canada’s war effort in this direc- 
tion should be recognized. I feel 
that better results can be produc- 
ed by our airmen in all-Canadian 
squadrons with full scope to use 
the dauntless courage, skill and 
resourcefulness with which they 


are endowed. 
* * & 


|W. J. Sanderson 


Former president and mznaging 
director; Fleet Aircraft Ltd., Fort 
Erie, Ont., and flyer in first Great 
War. 
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about “Canadianizing” R. C. A. F. 
Squadrons overseas, a broadcast to 
the C.B.C. National Network by Air 
Vice Harold Edwards dur- 
ing the United Nations Air confer- 
ence was significant ~ 


Air Vice Marshal Edwards, who 
has been air officer in chief, R.C_A-F. 
Overseas, for the past. six months 
pointed out some of the special prob- 
lems he has dealt with in making the 
Canadian airman a completely effi- 
cient unit 

“What about his pay?” asked Air 
Vice Marshal Edwards. “The rate 
was in dollars, but he got it in 
pounds, dnd a certain amount was 
held back to his credit so that he 
wouldn’t be getting more than his 
room-mate in the R.A.F. 


“What about his mail? It didn't 
matter so much about the English 
room-mate’s mail, because if the 


‘letter didn’t come through on time 


he could go.té the nearest phone and 
set his mind at.ease. But if the 
Canadian didn’t get a letter last 
week or this; he would worry and 


worry is not a good thing in a Spit- personnel work. 


Power for Aluminum Plan 


Sull Under Consideration 





‘ , From Our Own 
MONTREAL.—No. further devel- 
opments have taken place on the 
proposal to divert power from 
newsprint to aluminum production. 
Representatives of the American 
Government have been in Montreal 
lately -discussing the electricity 
situation with H. J. Symington, 
Power Controller, but it is not 
known whether any decision. has 
been reached. 


Opinion in the newsprint indus- 
try is still-that the Power Controller 
will curtail deliveries of power. Just 


‘| when is guesswork. Indications are, 


however, that the extra power 
probably will not be needed until 
the end of the year or early in 1943. 
Sometime before that it will be 
necessary for the Power Controller 


| unit with squadrons being attach- 
}ed to any R. A. F. unit if requir- 
,ed, I believe all fighting men 


needs its own airmen as much as! would fight better if allowed to be 


directly under their respective 
country as each man is always 
proud of his unit, and to me-it 
would be more effective to have 
the Canadian individuality kept 
alive. There should be a supreme 
commander for air on each front 


air units. 
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E NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY OF CANADA,LI 
in co-operation with THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT 





FIGHT! * 
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MAKE YOUR QUARTERS FIGHT Sa, Vidor 


OUR COUNTRY appeals to you now to keep on buying 
V ee Savings Stamps... to buy them regularly pis 
and to buy as many as you ca® And here’s a simple and 
convenient way to answer, this earnest appeal. 
Retail merchants in your neighborhood are co-operating 
in a nation-wide plan to make it easy for customers to 
take part of their change in War Savings Stamps. These 
merchants display cards or stickers (similar to the one 
reproduced here) in their stores or on their cash registers. 


They keep good supplies of War Savings Stamps always 


Make your Quarters 
reg 


The Nafional 


thousands of other Canadians 


ly in War Savings Stamps. — 


F CANADA LIMITED 


victory ... vital to the preservation of this country and 
the continuation of its free and: happy way of living. 


on hand, along with War Stamp Folders. 


Take advantage of these facilities offered by your neigh- 
borhood merchants, Every time you shop, take part of your 
change'in Wat Savings Stamps. You'll never miss the odd 
quarter and you'll be surprised at the way the stamps 
mount up to give you a handy reserve sum. invested in 
War Savings Certificates. More important than anything 
else, your quarters will work along with the quarters of 


to provide money vital to 


ht for Victory. ‘Take part of your Change 


Cash Register Company 


Head Office dnd Factory: TORONTO Soles Offices in All Pincipal Cities | 



























who would have command of all |' 


sage from Haig to Currie which; my thoughts would be that the! of restrictions he praposes to apply. 
R. C. A. F. be a separate Canadian | 


Add to Water Supply 


Meanwhile steps are being taken 
to effect an increased supply of 
power, especially in the Saguenay 
and St. Maurice River systems. 
Work on the extension of the Chute 


f 


Ou the 
Record 


One type of bomber requires 
more than 2 miles of copper wire; 
another needs 500 pounds of copper. 
A battleship needs 2 million pounds 
of copper. , ‘ 


About 30 products, mostly’ im- 
ported: food items have been placed 
on the list of goods not eligible for 
subsidy. 


Use of steel, copper, zinc., etc., is 
prohibited in the manufacture, pro- 
cessing or assembling of about 90 
articles of commercial and house- 
hold use as a further means of 
conserving vital metals for war 
purposes. 


Manufacture of metal venetian 
blinds has been prohibited. 


A 45,000 ton battleship requires 
20,000 tons of steel; an aircraft car- 
rier, 17,000 tons; a cruiser, 5,500 
tons; a destroyer, 700 tons. A medi- 
um tank uses 72,000 pounds of steel. 





No new tires or tubes will be per- 
mitted for buses unless the operator 
has first obtained an approval from 
the Transit Controller. 


Gasoline stations situated five 
miles or more from the limits of a 
city or town with a population of 
5,000 or more will be allowed to re- 
main open until nine o’clock on 
Saturday nights from now until the 
end of October to help the farmers. 


Personnel administration courses, 
sponsored by the government, will 
be opened at Queen’s University, 
Kingston and Toronto University in 
June. 


Present quotas for the release of 
copper under which industry has 
been operating will be abolished. 
War needs will come first, services 
essential to public health and safety, 
next and other commercial and in- 
dustrial requirements last. 


$166 millions a month is the new 
objective set for war savings. 


H. G. Stewart appointed director 
of the Parry Sound subregional of- 
fice of W.P.T.B. 


Major Leonard R. Andrews Dep- 
uty Timber Controller, appointed 
Deputy Timber Administrator ‘of 
W.P.T.B. 


Fred W. Jones, general sales man- 
ager, Hobbs Glass Ltd. London, 
Ont., named director of the Manage- 
ment Service Section, Division of 
Simplified Practice, W.P.T.B. 


Gordon Shafer, Shafer-Haggart, 
Ltd., appointed director of fish oils 
(Pacific Coast) for W.P.T.B. 


Russell T. Blatk, Senneville, Que., 
named supervisor of regional of- 
tices, W.P.T.B.; E. W. 1. Keenleyside 
appointed deputy supervisor. 





"In view of the present controversy | fire over France 
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his medical. dental care? 


“What of his morale, in its broad- 
est sense? Our airmen get along 
magnificently with the English 
people, and -with their comrades 


and the world; but from time to 
time they crave a chat with another 
boy from the back concession or the 
back street,, or. from. the flying 
schools they both attended - in 
Canada.” 

For this purpose Air Marshal Ed- 
wards said the R.C.A.F. overseas had 
embarked on an intensified job of 


Correspondent 
& Caron plant of the Aluminum 
Power Co. is making satisfactory 
headway. The same company has 
under construction the new’ develop- 
ment at the Shipshaw site, a short 
distance away. ‘The latter will add 
several hundred thousands of horse- 
power to the available supply in the 
Saguenay region and will go far to- 
ward relieving the power shortage. 
While no particular plant work is 
planned in the St. Maurice region, 
plans under way call for an increase 
in the available water supply. Along 
these lines it is proposed to add to 
the -height of the dam at the Gouin 
Reservoir at the head of the St. 
Maurice River in order to increase 
the impoundage of water. In addi- 
tion the Quebec Streams Commis- 
sion has started a project to divert 
the waters of the Megiscane River, 
which now flow. toward -Hudson 
Bay, into the Gouin reservoir. With 
inerease in water supply at Gouin, 
it will be possible for Shawinigan 
to’ step up the power output in its 
plants on the St. Maurice River. 
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typewriters, too! 


@ In China, they don’t wait till they’re ill to sum- 
mon the doctor. They call him while they’re well 
sz. and pay him to keep them so. : 

. Victory-minded executives—aware oftomorrow’s - 
Sepewtites uncertainties—similarly rely on 
nderwood Elliott Fisher maintenance service to 
keep their vitel Underwoods at peak efficiency ; ; : 
conserve them, if necessary, for the duration! 


Underwood Elliott Fisher services Underwood 
Typewriters as only the builders can! Its coast-to- 
coast maintenance staff—factory-trained and equi 
ped to make thorough inspections and authentic 
adjustments“assures the of new-machine 
speed, accuracy and economy, that are built into 
your Underwoods. 


Play safe! Phone or write Underwood Elliot 
Fisher for maintenance service ; ;  today!, : 






\ 
ELLIOTT FISHER LIMITED 
Joupl L. Seitz, President 
Head Office: 135 Victoria St., Torente 
NEW AND USED TYPEWRITERS—RENT ALS—SERVICE—SUPPLIES, 












monthly maintenance service 
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From Our Own 
VANCOUVER, — British Colume 
bia's fishing industry is preparing to 


Match last year’s record production, 
when more than 3 million eases of 
@anned salmon and herring were 
shipped overseas—nearly all to the 
United Kingdom. 

The catching and packing of fish 
has become one of the west coast’s 
most vital war industries, and the 
British and Canadian governments 
are doing their best to expedite 
operations. 

This year, for the first time in his- 
tory, the entire canned salmon pack 
will be shipped to the United King- 
dom, and the-domestic market will 
have to get’ dlong with: fresh or 
frozen fish. 

The demand in Britain for British 
Columbia herring is also very great, 
due to the restriction of fishing in 
the North Sea and the elimination 
of European and Oriental sources 
of supply. 

Fisheries production, most of it 
centred in the Vancouver area ahd 












about $25 millions lest year and as 
usual the west coast province led all 
Canada by a wide margin. But this 
year the economic consideration is 
subordinate to the question of pro- 
duction, Fishermen will be paid 
good wages and the packers hope ‘to 
moke a satisfactory return, but no 
one hopés to make much profit out 
of this wartime business. 

For the first time in many years 
the British Columbia fisheries will 
be operated without Japanese. Early 
in the war with Japan, mofe than 
1,100 fishboais operated by Japanese 
were Conimanteered “by the navy; 
and most of these have since been 
converted into naval use or turned 
overio white fishermen. The official 
belief is that production will not be 
hampered by withdrawal of the 
Japanese, If necessaty, consérvation 
measures will be relaxed to enable 
fewer men to make up for the deficit 
in catch that might otherwise occur, 

To compensate for any loss, in! 
floating equipment the Canadian 
government has awarded contracts 
for the building of several new, large 
seiner-packers—all 78 feet in length 
and costing about $60,000 each, and 
they ate now. being assembled in 
- Vancouver yards. 
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“! discussed this matter with the | Great Lakes Paper’ Schad 430-0 480.0 eno ; ws ben's 
president of the company who con- Howard mth Pave essere | 68.0. oe ane 3 ain: gos 
sented to these changes and agreed | Can, Int. Paper ..... se ERR Sak PR RR a age 
to setve on the new board to be | Eire st Jonn Power swe | TRO SL wa CR BH oa 
meee — ee? wee ar- | St. Lawrence Paper.....+. 323.0 270 san y 18 "ta 
at with a view to avo a : 
‘miaaih sila dol peas. add 1 Total 11 companies .....4. ane ion 
\. | have received nq communication | Qome Glove Works s+. B88 
‘| from him of a charige of view.” Coned Réeeneeee 3,100.0. 


i B.C. Fishing 
Plans for Big 


at Prince Rupert, was valued at! 
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\Show Taxes 269% Higher © 
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Catch. 































































Correspondent 

The British Columbia fishing fleet 

preparing to play an important vere setlaligh brbich danrn $0 HANG fet the cian 'apt, lowed hy tetlen ind 
role in defense of the coast should shareholders in| miscellaneous group, construction, 
enemy attacks be attempted. The ted prosperity.| Comparing 1941 with 1940, three; On the tax compilation, remark-|— 
navy has made arrangements to Their. hele share of the. ry goer income | groups show declines, suggesting | able. rises are shown. Pulp and 
warn all fishing vessels in the event has barely. held its own while the/ that worst of the blow was paper, for example, paid 1,270.6% 
of the approach of the enemy, ead | needs of the ernment took an/in the first complete war year.| more taxes in 1941 than in 1939; iron 
every fisherman and fishhoat is ever-growing of the wealth} Banks are down again as is oil re-| and steel 471.5% and textiles 446.7%. 
liable to call if needed to help move created by their companies. fining but pulp and paper, the bést| The banks show the smallest rise in 
soldiers and equipment frem point Actually the proprietor’s share of r of 1940, shows a drop of} taxes but they are consistent in 
to point where there are no coastal the national income has fallen even | 19.6% last year, showing lower profits. Not one 


Turning to the gains, it is found 
that-iron and steel has made the| than in elther 1940 or 1939 although 
greatest gain in net profits with| several report reduced profits. . 
36.1% for the two-year period and|. Tax and net profit figures for 146 
30.8% for 1041 alone. Beverages companies for three years follow: 


| more behind than these figures in- 
dicate, The Nesbitt, Thomson index 
of dividend payments stood at 136.8 
-+in January, 1939. By the first of 
the following year it had declined 
to 124.7 and for January this year 
it was 121.3. 


roads or other means of transporta- 
tion, ' 
Salmon is the main item in British 
Columbia’s fish production and hali- 
but ranks second, with herring fol- 
lowing close behind as a result of 
its spectacular gains in the past two 









—Blank Stoller photo. 


MONTREAL CURB HEAD 














years. The halibut season is the This indicates a total decline in Taxes and P r ofits = By Industries 
first to begin, and mote’ than 150 : | the three-year period of 17.5 points, Lente Net 
halibut boats have already sailed oe : ane oe or 12.8%. Te seas words, Aiidend 141d igi ie ° 1939 
from Vancouver and Prince Rupert | pa, on ~ : *h ia pony elected | Payments failed to keep pace with — a, 09.4 131185 132904 13.961.8 
for the fishing grounds off Van- chairman of the Montreal Curb| ¢ve" the extremely modest rise in 16,645.6 i 24, ite 18, 
couver Island and in Quatsino Sound Market for the current year. He aggregate net profits, up 28% dur- GAMMEN. cégdak céasbatane 704. reed oie pense abies 
and the Queen Charlotte waters. | succeeds A. 8. Beaubien. ing this time, If the matter of per- | Construction ....++se.000+ 1,626.4 1,224.7 453.7 1,260.3 1,082.0 
B.C. halibut fishermen usually bring sonal income taxes were estimated, ate on chia a5.sond 7.288 ox Stoe BT O88 
in a haul worth a million dollars, the shareholders’ posifion would ap- | M 8 LH 4 ‘1 3.2 19, 18,548.7 

In value, salmon heads the list by Ur es Montreal pear even more bleak. 1 ieaiee eon: aes ii es.s 
a wide margin, usually represénting g Vv \ 1 4,546.5 * 51461 $992.8 baste 4 
a revenue of some $15 millions. In- Wide Variations a uweree wae cmon satis mee 
vestment in the salmon industry re- In the attached table, these fig- 123,362.4 50,732.8 196,056,1 178,969.5 181,907.6 


ures are broken into 12 major 
groups, These groups show wide 
variations in their performances, 





presents a good many millions of 
dollars, and the Jeading operators 
are. B.C, Packers, Canadian Fishing 


Clean Up Debt 


From Our Own Correspondent 








Taxes and Profits - By Companies. 
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Bond Tenders 


18 a.m. dune 


3 
he iaveccwes She 
Se S 


eererere 


Me Mills 300.0 
ae. bess Ra 75.0 






Mei vdated July” 1. “194s, maturing Montreal Cottons .-.1..... \ 1290.0 
A ancl te ove | Bena sa ning a00.9 
he serene 150.8 


Bitte | Rta bee ets 


emia 
Total 16 companies teeeete | T5897 
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NEW DIRECTOR 


Samuel Rogers, K.C., has beery 
appointed a director of Canada Per- 
manent Mortgage Corp. He has been 
a director of Canada Permanent 
Trust Co. since Jan., 1941. / 





Montreal Steck Exchange and 
Montreal Curb Market report value 
of stocks listed in trading during 
April was again lower, with a de- 
cline of $79.5 millions te $3,493 mil- 
lions. Compared with the value re- 
ported at the end of April last year, 
the current figure shows a decline of 
$387 millions. Bulk of the loss was 
concentrated in base metals and mis- 
cellaneous mines, gold mining 
stocks, and utilities. | 








DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 


~ Have You Idle Funds? 


trong Canadian publie utility and 
industrial companies offer sound security 
and attractive interest returns to thove with 


Many companies show greatly increased 
earnings, reduced funded debt and improv. 
oF weeny Capital over the past danady, Pe 


Carefully selected list will be gladly fure 


- Wood, Gundy & Company 












Limited 


We Suggest 
the Purchase of 


Canadian Locomotive 
/ 6% /53 


At Current Markets of 
, 105-1071, 


Two years’ interest will be paid July 
2, 1942. Three years’ interest will sti} 
be owing as of July 2, 1942. Regular 
—s was covered 8.14 times ig 


330 BAY ST. TORONTO 
AD. 5801 





O PEN E N i ING G 
For A Man With 
Sales or Financial 
Experience 
A Toronto stock and bond 


house . .. accredited organ- 
ization . .. will permanently 


empley a capable man to 
sell a sound and approved 
plan to investors. Territory 
».- Toronto or outside com- 
munities. 


Write in confidence to our 
advertising agents. 


McCONNELL, EASTMAN 
& COMPARY LTD. 


254 BAY STREET, TORONTO | 





LONDON, CANADA 
Established 1870 


TARO Laat a0 ee 


_5-YEAR DEBENTURES ISSUED 


Deposits and Debentures (31 Dec., 1941), $12,531,188 
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" who KNOWS the way! 


@ Finding the way out is no 
problem for men who know 
the bush . . « but how easily 
most of us, without an 

experienced guide, can lose 
our Way. 

You can “get lost” trying 
to find your way through un- 
familiar financial problems, 
too. Only one of a hundred 
life {insurance policies may 


‘  betherightone for you. Ora 


combination of several may 


your family the security you 
want. 


Right guidance will help 
you to solve such problems 
simply and effectively... and 
a Canada Life represeRfative, 
specially selected and 
trained, can be of definite 
assistance to you. Why not 
have the benefit of his advice? 









Rely on the Man 


be needed to give you and - 
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NOTICE OF 
6% 15-Year Si 
Maturing F 
Notice is hereb: 


Issao” of the Bonk 
Company, Trustee 
has drawn fer r 
hereunder listed, t 
of $60,000.00, and th 
will be redeemed 
August, 1942, 2% pa: 
on the principal the 
August, 1942, at 


Heldegs of bon 
present their bonds 
eald for redemptic 
offices on the said : 
presentation be mot 
all interest on onc 
from and afier th 
August, 1942. 


Numbers and De: 
fo be Redeemed:— 
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3882 @ Modern for Sixty Years © 1042 


Efficient handling of the 
transfer of stock for indus- 
trial, mining: and oil com- 
panies. Wide experience 
with all types of companies. 
Complete modern facilities; 
offices from Montreal to 
Vancouver. All inquiries 
attended to promptly, 


THE 


TORONTO 
GENERAL 
»+TRUSTS«x 


come PORAT ION 
253 Bay Street, Toronto 











Besd Office: 








CITY OF ST. JOHN’S, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 


6% 15-Year Sinking Fund Bonds 
Maturing February 1, 1947: 

Notice is hereby given that pursuant 
de the terms of the Act 22 Gee. V (1932) 
Chapter Five and of the Prospectus of 
Issue of the Bonds the Montreal Trust 
Company, Trustee of the Sinking Fund, 
has drawn fer redemption the bonds 
hereunder listed, te the capital par valu 
ef $60,000.00, and. that the said listed bonds 
will be redeemed onthe First day of 
August, 1942, ab par, with accrued interest 
on the principal thereof te the First day of 
August, 1942, at any of the principal 
offices of The Reyal Bank ef Canéda in 
the cities of St. John’s (Newfoundland) 
Montreal er Torente ‘(Camada) upon 
surrender of said bonds with coupons due 
on the First day of August, 1943, and with 
, all subsequent coupons appertaining 
therete, at any of.the sald offices on said 
date. 

Holdegs of bonds are required te 
present their bonds and coupons as afore- 
esid for redemption at one of the said 
offices on the said date; and: in case such 
presentation be mot made on the said date 
all interest on euch bends shall cease 
from and after the said First day of 
August, 1942, 


Numbers and Denominations of Bonds 
te be Redeemed:t— 

SERIES A-—$1,008 Denomination — 
026, 639, @48, 050, 066, O88, 091, 095, 096, 
Wi, 197 ‘16, 115" 128, 398, 299, 150, 156, 
160, 100° 482, 190, 194, 20S, 210, 217, 28, 

SERIES B += - 9560 Denomination — 
Diz, O17; 019, O48, O48, O19, 057, 060, 064, 
067, 020, 073, 07%, 080, O86, 088, 089, 091, 
107, 108, 111, 188, 145, 146, 148, 162, , 170, 
371, 176, 187, 196, 206, 221, 235, 236. 

SERIES © —. $100 ‘Denomination — 
002, 007, 019, O21, O22, 026, 062, 070, 073, 
068, 116, 140, 145,. 154, 160, 179, 180, 186, 
180,190, 194, 195, B11, 212, 218, 228, 243, 
247, 248, 249, 253, 279, 
$10, 31%, 337, 338, 344, 
969, B77, 398, 399, 406, 
454, 461, 464, 473, 475, 
488, 497, 500, 505, 515, 517, 587,554, 570, 
578, Gil, 628, 682, 636, 643, 645, 651, 652, 
064, 665, 684,: 690, O01, 696, 698, 707, 717, 
720, 725, 728, 731, 749. 

Dated the Sth day of May, 1942. 

MONTREAL TRUST exgagee 















407, 414, 448, 452, 
47%, 484, 486, | 487, 
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May 30, 1942 bap 






ing bonds of some foreign coun- 
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. By ROBERT C. STARK 
‘ With -a. substantial. Canadian, 
interest in the outstand-. 












































tries the annual report of the For- 
eign. Bondholders Protective 
Council, Inc., just issued, is par- 
ticularly noteworthy. While this 
report carries its data in detail 
only to the end of 1940, additional 
comments serve to bring it more 
fully up to date. 

There were 40 countries having 
dollar bonds outstanding as of 
Dec. 31, 1940, of which 16 -were 
Latin-American, 19- European, 
four Far Eastern and African, 
and Canadian. Of the .total of 
$5,340,701,396 dollar bonds°out« 
standing, 42.8% were in default 
at the’end of 1940, | 

Of the $1.9 billion of Canadian 
bonds outstanding, full - service 
was. maintained on $1.8 ‘billion; 
or about. 95%. Provincial bonds 
of Alberta, and corporate issues 
guaranteed by that-province, as 
also municipal bonds of St, Boni- 
face and Weyburn continued’ in 
default. While there were de- 
faults. on - maturities. of certain 
Montreal bonds, these were: not 
on issues . publicly « offered «and }- 
payable in the United States, 


Argentine Nationals Exception 

There were. defaults -in. all: 16 
Latin-American. countries: ‘on 
their dollar obligations, the’ only 
national issues of Latin-America 
which were nof in default on the 
original - contract service being 
those of the Argentine Republic, 
in which country, however, there 
were defaults on the dollar bonds 
of political subdivisions. Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Uruguay, the provinces of Buenos 
Aires, Mendoza and Santa Fe, and 
cities of Montevideo and Santa 
Fe were up to date on their serv- 
ice under their various readjust- 
ment offers. 

Of 19 European countries there 
were defaults in all except Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Ireland 
and Norway. While there was no 
default on the national dollar 
bonds of Belgium, the City’ of 
Antwerp defaulted after the Ger- 
man occupation. Italy defaulted 
completely in 1940 on its na- 
tional, municipal and guaranteed 
obligations, and Lithuania - de- 
faulted after Russian ’occupation. 

Some of the European coun- 
tries which are continuing: their 
debt services-are doing ‘so: trom 
funds ‘which - were. frozen-in’ the 
U.S. ‘Of the 32 countries whose 
funds were frozen in the United 
States, up ‘to. Oct. 15, 1941, 21 
countries have dollar bonds. out- 
standing. It’ is. understood that 
frozen funds are being utilized by 
Belgium, ‘Denmark, Finland, 
France, Hungary and.Norway to 
meet their full debt -service — 
interest, sinking fund and princi- 
pal — through 1940, 

Canadian interest in South 
American dollar bonds-is heaviest 
in ‘the issues of Argentina, Bo- 


Dec, 31, 1940, 
Bolivia 


millions. 


made. 


F. P. business index 
Gold receipts at mint 
Silver shipments 
Factory cheese production ,. 
tton used 
Planks & boards exporte 


“ Sh 1 RBG Secccsdecee bsee 
livia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Garloadings ».0000...: genet: 
stee/Peru and Uruguay. The latest | "SDS pocs production «+--+ 






i 
Directly Canada entered the War, GyProc Wall- 
board and Gyproc Wool volunteered for active 
service—for “ground work.” Used long before in 
the construction of, Aerodromes, Mess Rooms, 
Dormitories and othertypes of R.C.A.F. buildings, 
they went into action at once, so that our lads— 
under the Empire Air Training Plan—might be 
The same valuable Fire Protection that 
Gyproc Wallboard affords, and the same year- 
JroundComfort that GyProc Wool makes possible 
—are available to you top, sub- 
fect of course to prior demands 
w» of our National Defense effort. 


Ot. eG ciclacs 


anada,. Limited 
i a 


+ Canadian Issues 


the Foreign Bondholders Protec- 
tive Council, Inc., is as follows: 


The Argentine Republic is con- 
tinuing to pay full. service — in- 
terest and sinking fund — on its 
dollar bonds, of which there-were 
$146,647,500 outstanding as of 


Bolivia has outstanding four 
publitly offered loans totalling 
$59.4 millions upon which the 
defaulted interest alone at the 
end of 1940 amounted to over $43 


President Penaranda, in his in- 
augural speech April 15, 1940, 
urged that steps be taken to make 
it possible for Bolivia to reach 
an agreement with its creditors. 
No negotiations, however, have 
yet been undertaken. The Boliv- 
ian Minister of Finance advised 


eneee seeeeeeee 1926-100 
Capitalized bond yields eeeeererce 
Bank deposits ......-sesee eeses 


reamery butter production ees eccece 


nt production nesnevisses 
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: Chile 

The Chilean Law No. 5580 of 
Jan. 31, 1935, provided that 
revenues from two sources—a tax 
on copper and the Chilean gov- 
ernment’s participation in the 
profits of the Nitrate and Iodine 
Sales Corp. — would be used to 
serve the bonds of the external 
debt. Under that law the fol- 
lowing interest offers have been 
made: : 

On Apr. 24, 1936, $4.75 was 
offered for the first two’ coupons 
coming due immediately after 
default. On Jan. 15, 1937, $6.05 
for the next following two cou- 
pons;.Jan. 11, 1938, $7.86 for the 
next two coupons; Jan. 12, 1939, 
$20.92% for the next two; Jan. 
15, 1940, $15.22% for the next two 
and on Jan, 15, 1941, $15.39 for 
the next two, each of these sums 
representing one year’s interest 
per $1,000 bond. The first four 
payments were available to Jan. 

























tstanding—— * 
the Council on July 11,1941 2, 1940; f $15.22% |' No. bt Principal No. of Principal _% in 
” oun on duly 42, 7 that) 1 » 194 ’ the payment o $ 22% Issues Amount Issues “Amount Default 
his government's efforts are/to Dec. 31, 1940, and the $15.39 8 - s 
directed to consolidating and| to Dec. 31, 1941. Cf ileaier re ere Ue? Paar | a aan SEA 
establishing the economy of Bo-# The servicing of Chilean dollar | Far East and Africa ....... ce 2 11,427,512 2.1 
livia in order to give a solid basis} bonds has been complicated by} =" """* eg OS: © eatae Be ielectipaapent se gene feet 
for attending to the foreign.debt.| the diversion of funds to the re- Total »..+.+6 codetcctecnscetee LEN OOTLME. ¢  T0 ) STEM G8 
Brazil construction of the -region devas- Schedule by Countries > 
Under Brazilian Decree No.| tated by the 1939 earthquake. Country: er #In Recent 
2085 of Mar. 8,:1940, holders. of Colombia . Argentina AbdcW fe bhaMisdasicdecesea: as 228,030,165 < 13,861,790 
certain Brazilian bonds, federal,| Colombia on Feb. 19, 1940,) Sra.” osigees Soa 
state and municipal, were offered, | offered holders of its two 6% dol- Seite ni # oho ates dee teereeeens ttteeeeeeeeee 170,208,500 170,208,500 
; , DMI. Vvundah'sshctpes Shutvasds s<otaxeh 137,955,774 135,001,321 
under a unilateral plan,)over aj} lar issues cash payments for 1940 Coste BCR 650s. 5c Vs Tpidevdasesiceecs Be... 8,077,188 8,077,188 
four-year period, reduced inter-| coupons at 50% of their face} Dominican Republie 222-/0000/000000000002 ° “Messo0o8S3as%bo0 
inni : i WONG oi. i Léknischiasdotenicctoedse donvcas "262, "262, 
est payments beginning with the|amount. Effective June 30, 1941,| Brady 0s sstcriccsictc He Raa 
oldest unpaid coupon coming|the Republic offered holders of GOMOMMG Liiniic ike asessocsccseteacedbaces 2,716,100 1,344,100 
due after Nov. 10,1937. The total] the 6% bonds of 1961 anexchange| Moxie ITN sos aaa gos aaaasa 
interest payments offered on the} of these bonds to 3% bonds due Panama '4.++6. 0000. tHaveetenesererrenecnes “ eae ih aee 
dollar bond issues under this de-| 1970. The Protective Council op- Uruguay .s.csccccccsrecses ecbactisdeccoucsss) -* OQOTRIN6 2,709,500 
cree amount to only ‘22%: of the | posed this offer because it: pro- Total Latin America ...sssee esesssqeserse 1,571,227,804  . 1,216,099,852 
contract requirements. ‘ vided for a substantial cus in WME °. Soc scesse tte baucpoeth iat bas 34,833,200 9,544,000 
Interest under this decree is not | interest, entirely out of line with DEDNNID Cis s, ayn dic iveaes neds tas os achewon 16,634,500 16,634,500 
offered for current coupons but| what Colombia can do and not in} — Sarsig aK arsrsrsrnrticessccserserren Boe ge ‘3er.sss 
for those which are from 1% to} consonance with her position as Ratonia aaron peeaiveapenisersrarey. swobee $2 era seteeees 
2% years in arrears. During the|a credit risk; and the offer dis- WU dake dks checcsecktiakes dbp athadesceice ,13-893,000 waldess 
first year of the decree, interest|criminates against the bondhold-| Germany’ Ji2liicbleecee ABELTOTSS3 © 496,820;400 
payments on the principal of the | ers in providing only 50% interest Sireaee cone echoteornnee Co ypensasshcearsesabed «it SBReRueR eter ies 
dollar bonds, ranging from 0.78% | while serving internal bonds and SeaN scnces tana hcepnili\ capac "816,500 06 aa ios 
for the bonds in Grade 7 up to| short-term credits in full.” Lithuania c.scccssscasscasectelecsctovavecce 4000008 408 
3%% for those in Grade 2, were Peru Peed. LEE eee 77,861,543 
While Peru adjusted a. short- MOOMARAIE \..dis0 tebe tarses boahede ton vehignass 88,394,350 88,394,350 
SOMME. 0.01 rohan ysanitacedeesiess: svaredhaners 75,000,000 75,000,000 
ae ee nr te ee re earner renee Tudeh: 5. .ccecesncatedighatevebcaweséets 56,112,190 50,302,700 
A rl Business Holds ‘Total Europe Preecreroce seeewotere eters coos 2 293,965,815 970,603,872 
p Australia SABO Tree eerereereresesereeereeese 589,000 servceeus 
WONEDNE i circdasaGhassoeccdvaks coedoRasies sen » 44,427,512 011,427,512 
2 e SUMOE Wicks bandiaberes tee) scetaelgwnr'eh sabune UANOO > «cs cptacaten ° 
P H h j l RANE ooiee ieccls.sccsthssseacee seed 142900002 
r €vious ig eve Total Far East and Africa ....° c..sgeseveee . 553,299,512 011,427,512 
CANGGS cdivesccovececcccescevccccvovcceencce 1,922,208,255 88,586,312 
Business operations in April were maintained practically at the previ- et Leer tnbdehe: ety, Ch eS, 5,340,701,396 2,286,717,548 


ous month’s levels, The Financial Post’s index of business activity reveals. 
Preliminary calculations show a minor recession, due largely to smoothing 
adjustment, Mineral production factors are substantially higher, with a 
marked increase shown in gold receipts and coal output. Tobacco releases 
show recession. Hog slaughterings are up as is dairy production. The 
forestry industry was less active according to the trend of four important 
indicators. Newsprint production and cutward shipments of shingles 
were down while wood pulp and planks and boards were shipped in 
larger volume. Increase in. new business obtained by the constructian 
industry was less than normal for the season, Electric power production 
showed a moderate gain, as did carloadings, 


Main Economie Factors 


“ April, April, Incr. + March, 

1942 1941 Decr. — 1942 

ie 

6167.4 147.9 +13.18 168.2 
1926= 100 148.8 145.0 +2.62 148.8 
ee 1826=100 169.8 150.1 +13.12 163.4 
fine oz. 413,161 385,488 +7.18 377,109 
e-. fine oz. 998,001 1,481,481 2. 1,092,605 
eoeesee Ib. 11,558,430 3,869,025 4-198.74 5,577,016 
Ib, 17,029,081 19,011,086 —89.43 11,661,677 
Ib. 17,863,817 17,114,949 +4.38 16,192,378 
ecadoce tons 277,741 279,996 —0.81 295,835 
eecne M. ft. 148,769 142,653 +4.29 147,261 
ess Squares 284,051 267,550 +6,17 341,264 
basddes No. 272,934 251,553 +8.50 271,332 
000 kw.h. 3,082,740 2,693,353 +1446 3,220,953 





MARKETS 


Press reports this week that Bri- 
tish holders of Alberta bonds are 
prepared to accept 3% interest on 
defaulted Alberta principal and in- 
terest, providing there would be a 
Dominion government guarantee, 
are liable to give a somewhat mis- 
leading impression. The actual situ- 
ation is that an individual British 
bondholder wrote to the newspapers 
suggesting this offer might be ac- 
ceptable. The offer had nothing 
whatsoever to do with the official 
British Bondholders’ Committee 
which has not changed its stand, re- 
fusing to accept present half inter- 
est rates. No definite date has yet 
been set for a meeting between pro- 
vincial officials and bondholder rep- 
resentatives of the Alberta Refund- 
ing Committee, the meeting having 
been postponed last week. 

« 


Second Victory Loan costs reported 
so far are well below even the low 
point set in the first loan. Finance 
Minister Ilsley. has revealed . that 
estimated expenditure actually in- 
curred and paid to Apr, 30, 1942, on 
the second loan totalled $4,907,965. 
Certain other expenditures have 
been incurred but have not been 
paid to. date. Complete figures will 
not be available for some time. 

Total subscriptions to 
amounted to. $997,503,300 with cash 
subscriptions accounting for $845,- 
360,300 and conversions for $152,143,- 


000. 
In the First Victory Loan total 





















’ 
International Hydro’s 6's weakened 
another point or so during the week 





















not long be continued. The System 

had a loss of $510,357 in.1941 as com- 

— with a profit of $138,605 in 
*- ¢ 6 


Brown Paper 5’s slipped moder- 
jately to 76 bid during the week. 
bly reflected some dis 


Account For $88.5 Millions of Total 


term dollar banking credit in) pired Dee, 31, 1938, but was. ex- 
August, 1940, paying.up the back 
interest at 2% per annum, with 
future interest at the same rate, 
reduced from 6%, and with ey 
annual amortization; and while it 
has been paying: interest 
Sterling Guano Loan at 
stead of 742%, and amortization 
of 2% instead of 14%, no pro- 
vision’ has been made for re- 
newal of payments on the dollar 
bond issues upon which the un- 
paid service amounts to more 
than 77% of the principal of the 
outstanding debt. A 


Republic of Uruguay 5%, 6% and 
8% dollar bonds were offered re- 
adjustment bonds. This offer ex- 


Summary of Outstanding Foreign 


ing Bonds and $119,411,600 Mateh Loan Bonds. 


tended several times to 


exchanged for the readjustment 
issues. On the latter full service 
‘the | is being made. oes 
o in-| The Foreign Bondholders Pro- 
tective Council is a non-profit 
corporation created at the request 


tary of the Treasury and Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Its purpose is to assist 
in protecting the ‘interests of 
holders of bonds issued or guar- 
anteed by foreign governments 
or their subdivisions, which have 


Uruguay 
On Sept. 1, 1937, holders. of 


and in which default exists or 
threatened. ae 





Dollar Bonds 


As of Dec. 31, 1940 





¢Covers defaults as to interest and/cr sinking fund, and includes funding bonds. 
*$30,581,100 in arrears on sinking fund and $1,664,000 in default on both interest and 


sinking fund. ‘ 
Bonds stamped to indicate non-French ownership. In addition there are $66,615,500 
stamped to ped : 


indicate French ownership, and $2,550,800 in unstam form. 
alIncludes $20,180,800 Austrian Govt. bonds, $21,477,153 Conversion Office 3% Fund- 


Includes non-interest scrip of $1,027,512. 






























1941, at which date all but 3.5% |. 
of the outstanding bonds’ were}. 


of the Secretary of State, Secre-|: 


been publicly offered in the U. S. 














































































Canadian National Railways and its\army 

of workers are today dominated by one 
thought: ‘War needs come first!" - Business 
travel, and travel made necessary by wartime 
strain will however find the facilities provided 


fo be adequate and: comfortable, 
* — oom — 1 The Canadian National will oper. 


ate its summer hotel in‘ Jasper 


* Minaki Ledge National Park. in the. Canadian., 
pape Rh - Repel se Rockies, also .Minaki Lodge in. 
xPeee ag gust 3} Ontario's Lake of the Woods resi. 


gion, and Pictou Lodge.on No#th+ =. 
umberland Strait, Nova Scotia,fors ws 
shorter seasons than in peacetime, * >>‘ 
“The ' Charlottetown” *-on.' Prinée .‘! 
Edward Island (open all yeat)-will* 

- also welcome summer’ guesis. «* 


When planning your travel, you can help us by. 
purchasing your tickets and parlon and sleeping-ear- 
accomm tions in .advance. . 
TICKETS AND INFORMATION FROM~-YOUR 
NEAREST AGENT. - ‘ 


CANADIAN NATIONAL} 
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* Benjamin “Duo Service” Floodlights/are 
the silent partners of the night guards at 
scores of Canada’s wartime industries. 
Most of the guards are veterans of World 
War 1. They are rightfully proud of the 
important service they render today. ‘Phey 
know, too, that adequate protective lighting 
is an invaluable partner in their work. 


f 
Benjamin “Duo-Service” Floodlights 
throw back concealing darkness ‘wherever 
a saboteur might do damage, or where men 


must work outdoors at night. MADE IN’ *’~ 


CANADA by Amalgamated Electric Corpora: 
tion Limited, Benjamin Floodlights are 
weatherproof , .. simple to adjust... 
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AMALGAMATED ELEOTRIC 





LIMITED 18 PROUD TO BE 
OAMADIVS. W Aly DEQUIRE MENTS 
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easy to wire. Hoods and brackets are 
rugged castings. The porcelain enamelled 
diffusing reflectors resist attack by smoke, 
dirt and atmosphere. Ask. for complete 
information without obligation. 

malga Corpora\ i + Lor nce oe 
oo wana Ween peuasties ne eS % 
Electric Manufacturing Co. Limited, Winnipeg; 4 


Langley Electrical Co. Limited, Calgary; Laygley 
Manufacturing Co. Limited, Vancouver. 
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FLECTRIC CORPORATION LIMITED 
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The United Nations , 


Last week as representatives of the United 
Nations met at the Ottawa Air Conference a train- 
ing bomber crashed at Mont Joli killing the crew. 
One of those lads came from Wisconsin, another 
from Saskatchewan, the other two from Australia 
and New Zealand. “ — . 

Thus tragedy grimly underlined the Conference. 
In a single training ship the lives of four youths 
were snuffed out; boys who came from homes in 
four different countries but whose single thought 
was to get out and strike down the common enemy. 

This crash was not headline news, the news- 
papers gave ft-a single paragraph. But in that 
plane was all the United Nations Air Conference 
stood for. All the gold in the thousands of words 
that flowed at Ottawa last week was dross before 
the mute eloquence of four bodies that had come 
from the ends of the earth to meet their destiny 
at Mont Joli. ‘ 

It is in events like these thet one can catch some- 
thing of what the term “Upited Nations” really 
signifies, Our air training programme is a great 
cosmopolitan melting pot that is removing the 
artificial differences created by boundary lines 


leaving unsullied the high international realities 


of character and courage. The skies of Canada to- 
day are fully exemplifying the doctrine of strength 
through union. 


'. Canadians Take War Seriously 


Canadian travellers returning from the United 
States report that they have encountered repeat- 
edly two. major criticisms of this country’s war 
efforts. These imply that: 1—Because we have 
not yet enacted conscription for overseas we have 
raised relatively few troops for the various armed 
services and 2—Our gasoline restrictions are not 
as rigorous as those of the United States. 

Both of these accusations are based on miscon- 
ceptions, Neither are borne out by the facts. 

Up to the end of April Canadian enlistments in 
the army, navy and air force have totalled close 
te 450,000, although the voluntary system is an 
inefficient way to raise troops. Allowing for the 
difference in population this would be equivalent 
to almost five million men for a country the size 
of the United States. Such a record, fair minded 
Americans will agree, indicates that Canadians are 
taking this war seriously. 

And in gasoline restrictions as American visitors 
to Canada are realizing, there is also seriousness. In 
the United States but a small section of the coun- 
try along the Atlantic seaboard is under any 
scheme of rationing. Here there is a rigid curb 
throughout the whole Dominion, with weekly con- 
sumption cut to two gallons weekly in eastern 
Maritime Provinces which are equivalent to the 
U.S. Atlantie seaboard, Canada adopted gasoline 
ratiqning on the first of April this year and in the 
first month alone, despite the general filling of 
tanks prior to the enforcement, gasoline consump- 
tion was reduced 40 per cent. 


Is T. C. A. Supreme? 

Hon. C. D, Howe’s statement in the House of 
Commons that private companies will not. be 
allowed to compete with the government-owned 
Trans-Canada Air Lines’. projected service to the 
Yukon and Alaska, creates a principle having a 
vital bearing upon private business. Government 





in business is not new. Wartime restrictions have: 


put many private companies out of business. Regu- 
lations have reduced competftion and now as be- 
tween the government and private companies, the 
state does not intend to brook competition. 
This is a new and not unimportant angle to the 
government’s venture into the realms of business. 
The Yukon-Alaska route was pioneered by pri- 
vate interests who had the courage andforesight 
to provide the area with air transport. They did 
it without government support, beyond the small 
amount of revenue brought in by air mail con- 
tracts let on a monthly basis. These companies took 
all the chances and now when this particular route 
assumes not only national, but international im- 
portance, the government-owned T.C.A. decides 
that it will provide a service in the same field. 
This decision is backed by the government which, 
. in order to ensure success, says: “There will be no 


* » 
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ey othem as far ‘from burdensome and certainly they B 


The Financial Post's 
Platform Fer War 


. ae  peaee ee ig Genes, 
t és ve ; 
without reservation, for an a t ves ae 

2. A national cabinet, representative 
groups, and consisting of Canada’s ablest 


brains. . re 
3. An inner war cabinet, free from 

duties, to plan the nation’s war effort and to 

see that the plans ere carried out. 


4. A non-political industrial executive to organ- 
ize and direct procurement of war supply. 


~as- licy, to the very limit con- 
: setant aah Oe aieout war effort, to avert 
inflation. * i 
6. Elimination of wasteful spending by public 
bodies or private individuals. 
1. A national programme to deal with postwar 
employment and relief problems, 
eens astenhinioeteentinnioctenssiaanasanemnannimeiieneeascctanmavaitans 
question of competing lines. If Trans-Canada goes 
in, the other lines must go out.” 
_ It is only: incidental that the aircraft services 
now being operated to the Yukon are owned by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. The railways ac- 
quired them from private operators who pioneered 
the route. In excusing the government’s dictatorial 
attitude toward private competition, Minister 
Howe says warning had been given to the com- 
pany that T.C.A. would eventually operate in that 
territory. This is a flimsy excuse. ; 
The first official suggestion that T.C.A. would 
enter the Yukon field appeared in the Line’s an- 
nual report for ast year and which made its ap- 
pearance only a short time ago. 
_ In 1934 United Air Transport Lines, now Yukon 
Southern Transport and part of Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines, was operating regularly scheduled 
passenger flights from Edmonton to White Horse. 
Mr, Howe talks about “warnings.” Here was a 
private company which was allowed by the govern-. 
ment to go ahead and pioneer the route, inves® 
large sums in equipment, air bases, landing fields 
and in the training of personnel. All this was done 
three years before T.C.A. came into existence, 
Obviously no private concern would undertake 
such a project if it knew that a few years later 
the government was going to put it out of busi- 


ness because the route developed now promised 


to become a rather profitable one. 

If the Government carries out its announced 
intention, the Canadian Pacific Air Lines will be 
forced out of the Yukon area. To business at large 
it may mean little, to the public even less. But 
the principle established will have far-reaching 
importance for it will effectively dull, if not kill, 
the initiative of the individual or company who 
pioneers in developing the economy of this country. 
Neither one will take the risks involved when 


there is no assurance they will be allowed to reap 


the reward for their’ efforts. That is what is por- 
tended by the principle set down by Minister 
Howe, n : em 


Unjustified and Unfriendly 
Quebec province, influenced by the extreme 
nationalism of some of its leaders and by its tra- 
ditionally isolationist background, is out of step 
with the rest of Canada on what constitutes an 
all-out war ‘effort, That is obvious. 

' But recognizing that fact, and deploring it; is 
a different thing from raising the suggestion that 
the French-Canadian is influenced, in his stand, by 
the Axis. Such a hint, a most unfriendly and un- 





justified one, was dropped the other day by the | 


Toronto Daily Star, Canada’s chief organ of 
the left-wing radicals, The Star’s news broad- 
caster on ‘Toronto's CBC station, CBL, dis- 
‘cussed the resolution passed by the’ Quebec legis- 
‘lature and concluded by asking “Is French Canada 
influenced by Berlin. and Rome, we wonder?” 

CBC should not permit such derisive, divisive 
commentaries over its stations. 

“Dicisnciepadlalonnnccbenntapes 


Taxes Are Higher Here 


A “drastic rise” is the way most American news- 
papers describe the new higher income taxes be- 
ing suggested at Washington. Compared with the 
present moderate U. S. level the proposed in- 
creases May appear to warrant the use of the 
word drastic but most Canadians would regard 
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Here we'ate already paying from 50% to 75% | 


higher than the suggested level across the line and — 
in, the impending budget further increases have 
.S 5 Pte Ge 


been broadly hinted. 
This is a comparison: 


- Basis married persons, two dépendents 
$s. ° Canada*® © 


Gross income v8. 

per year Actual » Proposed Actual 

$ 5,000 eeeeveres $ 271: $ 540 $ 735 
15,000 seco seee — 2,475 ; 3,586 5,200 


*Includes Defense Tax. 


Undoubtedly the American with an income of 
$5,000 a year who may have to pay slightly over 
10% gross to the national treasury-instead of a 
little over 5% at present, will begin to realize that | 
his country is involved in an expensive war. But 
his burden and responsibility will still be much 
less than that of the Canadian with an equal in- 
come.~ And Canadians, in addition to these high in- 
come levies, pay a general sales tax of 8% on al- 
most everything they buy. 

In Canada taxes have been increased and levied 
with the double objective of raising war revenue 
and discouraging. inflation-inviting consumer 
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THERE IS A LIGHT STILL BURNING IN THE WINDOW. 
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Needless Confusion 


A great deal of needless confusion was caused 
last week when Minister of Supply Howe stated 
that oil burners for domestic heating would have 
to be abandoned, Every person who used oil for 
heating immediately started to get prices on either 
converting to coal burning where possible or en- 
tirely new heating equipment where conversion 
was impossible. 

These people wasted their own valuable time 
and that of scores of heating contractors. They soon 
found that it would be practically impossible to 
secure new heating equipment and also that where 
conversion was possible it would often be costly 
in labor and materials used. Apparently govern- 
ment investigators got busy about the same time 
and came to the same conclusions. At any rate 
the original sweeping order was modified and now 
apparently equipment not easily converted to coal 
burning will be allowed to coritinue with oil. 

All of this confusion and waste of time which 
we can so ill afford in wartime would have*been 
prevented had the government done. the natural 
thing, and first made a brief investigation before 


.. Mr. Howe. made his original pronouncement. 


\ 


: : Editorials in Brief 


‘The Financial Post, May 2, 1942; 
“Washington's new timetable for war: Knock out 
‘ Hitler in 1942; Japan in 1943” 
Time Magazine, May 25, 19432: 
‘ea. of Washington came a new hope: Victory 
in 1942.” : 


Said The Financial : What made the new time- 
table possible is the tremendous war production 
achievements of the United States and Britain. 

Said Time: “The great hope sprang out of war 
production.” 





The New Glasgow (N.S.) News, takes The Financial 
Post severely to task for mildly questioning the wis- . 
dom of vast outlays of money and equipment for a 
reserve army, Caustically observes the editor of the 
News: 


“Comfortable ahd many hundreds of miles away 
from the seacoast, The Post can afford to raise this 
question. But down here on what will be the front 
line of any attacks on this continent, we know the 
Resetve is essential and that if it is to do its job, it 
must have the latest equipment and training in its 
use.” 


Had our alert contempordry just read down to 
the third paragraph he would have come upon this 
reassurance for Canadians in potential front line zones 
like his own: ‘ ° 


“In our coastal areas there can be no valid objec-* 
tion to expending time, energy and equipment on 
- creating a special reserve force.” 


Other People’s Views . . . . 


The Canadian 
Editorial ef the Week 


Mr. King Must Act 
Huntingdon (Que.) Gleaner 

Past experience has taught us that we 
cannot afford te wait until the actual 
moment for action has arrived, we must 
act at’once to meet every possible neces- 
sity as quickly ag it can be foreseen. Even 
then we may be too late. 

The action of Quebec in voting “No” is 
not helping the war effort, it is like play- 
ing a delaying action. It is just the, type 
of thing that Hitler is looking for. He 
likes to see the people of the countries 
he hopes to conquer, start quarrelling 
among themselves, he likes better still to 
see the men in governmental positions 
come out openly in opposition to such is- 
sues as the ‘present one. Hitler knows 
that while they are arguing on such mat- 
ters the attention to actual war affairs is 
diverted. 

Internal dissension has caused the loss 
of almost every country which Hitler has 
overrun, It is in such times that Quis- 
lings begin to take hold. The whisper 
which rises in crescendo until it is a 
shout and overpowers the 
come from the right-thinking 

We cannot wait in this war until the 
blow is struck, we must act to forestall 
it. Our. democracy gives the right to 
every person to state his views and to 
have his opinions. But it does not give 
the right to any one person to force such 


tent that minority, and not majority, 
rules, : ; 
Mr. King must face the matter 


across the 


long enough, the time has come to be 
firm and adamant, There must be unity 
in all we do and say. If there afe any 
differences to settle, let them wait until 
we have won the war, but let the matter 
of winning the war be our first consider- 
ation. 


As Others See Us 


Foundation of U. 8. War Industry 
Recorder and Times 

The Financial Post does well to point 
out that the foundations of the United 
States wartime industrial - programme 
which is now beginning to produce such 
splendid results were laid with the $3,- 
000,000,000 which Britain poured into 
that country in’the days before lease- 
lend in order to begin the transformation 
from a peacetime to a wartime basis. But 
for that investment, real war production 


siderably délayed. 


+ 
Too Many. Delusions 
Moose Jaw Times Herald 

There are still a great many delusioris 
about the war, The Financial Post says, 
“delusions that are dangerously too 
prevalent.” 

As The Post states, time is short and 
1942 will be the critical year of the war, 
and it will take more men* and more 
‘weapons and more ships than the United 
Nations now have merely to hold the 
Axis this year, “so that we can retain 


rder might have been con- | 


conflict it may well be that the “utmost” 
all-out effort of Canada for “total war” 
with all the might of her man power and 
production might prove to bée the decid- 
ing factor for final victory. 

~ * ~~ 


Service to M.P."s 
P. C. Black (Member for Cumberland) 
in the House of Commons 


“The immensity of the work carried 
on by the aircraft industry can be real- 
ized only when one considers total fig- 
ures, I go to The Financial Post for these 
figures. I am sorry that many of them 
are not available to hon. members. We 
are under obligation to The Financial 
Post for much information that is ad- 
duced in the house.” 


” ” 
Compulsory Savings 
Sesktioen Stor Phovate ; 

The method vf compulsory saving, that 
is, the taking of a percentage of all in- 
comes by government and their reten- 
tion until the war ends or some time 
thereafter, has its values. The Financial 
Post cites three of them: One is the cre- 
ation of a steady stream of revenue; an- 
other, that it would restrict consumér 
purchasing and thus check inflation; and 
it would provide a substantial reserve 
for consumer’ spending when the war 
etide, ; 

Up to now and probably for some time 
yet no compulsory system. s¢ems to be 
necessary. During the first two years of 
the war it might have been unfair. to 
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The Mail-box 


Canadian Travel in U. S. 
Editor, The Financial Post: 

As a United States citizen resident in 
Canada for the past ten years, I am al- 
ways interested and wholly in accord 
with the stand The Financial Post has 
taken with regard to Canadian travel 
in the United States, as again illustrated 
by the article on the first page of this 
week's edition. < 


4’ 4 
A few years ago Canadian residents 
were allowed the privilege of buying 
$100 worth of goods in the United States 
and importing same into Canada free of 
duty, In all probability it would not be 
in keeping with the policy of the present 
government to allow this practice to 
continue again, but I cannot see where 
any harm could come of allowing pleas- 
ure travel on the same basis a8 was al- 
lowed prior to 4 or 5 years ago when 

such importations were prohibited. 


In other words, let Canadian residents 
travel in the United States but forego 
the privilege of returning with $100 
worth of goods free of duty. 

‘ E. T. EGAN, 
Woodstock, Ont. 


“Costless”” Taxation 
Editor, The Financial Post: j 
With regard to Victory Bond financing, 
Mr. J. F, Wedge says, in your issue of 
April 25... “It would appear that the 
powers that be are playing Santa Claus 


n to the banks by pressing for this 10% 
method, knowing that they will be sold 


within a few months, and that the banks 


_ .Will have to take on most of them, Why 
not sell them to the banks in the first 
' place, save these millions ‘of coms 


mission? This would be no more infla- 
tionary than 


the government to the banks, a million 
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_lion dollars, worth of bonds are sold by 
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Building Better World 

At the annual meeting of the Canadian 
‘Welfare Council in Montreal, a~short 
time ago, a young man of 33 presented 
his maiden report 
before a group of 
seasoned sogial 
workers, 
His task was 
doubly difficult. : 
In addition to 
making his initia 
appearance as di- my 

rector of Canada’s 7 
senior national } 
welfare organiza 
tion, he was fol- 
_lowing in the 
footsteps of ‘Dr. 
Charlotte Whit- 
ton, guiding gen- 
ius of the Council 
























DR. DAVIDSON 


’ during the first 22 


years of its life, and one of the most 
talented women of this generation. 

The report which Dr. Davidson pre- 
sented to the Council stamped him as a 
worthy successor to Dr. Whitton. It 
showed that the nine years which he 
has spent in social welfare work in 
British Columbia have been profitably 
used. In fact, if he continues to develop 
and succeed in the next two decades’ as 
he has since he first entered. the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, his own 
future as well as the future of the Coun- 
cil are assured. A closing paragraph 
from his Montreal report indicates the 
trend of his thought: 

“Even in the midst of our struggle 
for mere survival we must not stand 
idly on the home front, paralyzed by 
awful savagery of war. We must be 
busy rather, building those measures 
of social protection on which will de- 
pend so much of the happiness and 
.security of our soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
our veterans of the industrial army, 
and the families of all of them, our 
women workers, our mothers and our 
children.” a 


George Davidson was born in Nova 
Scotia but has spent most of his life on 
the Pacific coast. He entered the U.B.C. 
at age 15 with a Governor-General’s sil- 
ver medal; earned four undergraduate 
scholarships, double honors in ancient 
and modern languages and a special 
scholarship for graduate study. After a 
year as instructor in classics at his Alma 
Mater he went to ard on another 
scholarship where he gained his Ph.D. 
and a travelling fellowship to Europe. 
In 1932-33, he travelled continuously 
through Europe and was in Germany 
during Hitler’s rise to power. 

He came back to British Columbia and 
was diverted from the educational field 
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Parliament.) That being the case why 
not the government issue our money for 
national purposes in the first place (in- 
stead of bonds), and save all commis- 
sions, expenses, and labor, to the extest 
of tens of millions of dollars, of bond 
selling campaigns. . 


In both cases the money is created, 
and inflation, if any, checked by taxa- 
tion, and price control, 


If the government issued our own, in- 
stead of “borrowing” bank-created 
money there would be no postwar 
“financial debt” under which, so. the 
bankers tell us—“future generations will 
‘labor in poverty.” Then thé people could, 
and would realize God's truth that the 
real gost of war is not usury, but blood, 
sweat and tears. 

NORMAN JAQUES, MP., 
Mirror, Alta. ¢ 5 


ee 


Editor’s Note — Mr. Jaques quotes 
from statements by Mr. Towers before 
the Banking and Commerce Committee 
to the effect that selling bonds to the 
banks directly adds money—or more ac- 
curately, credit—in the banking system. 
He could, also have quoted from Mr, 
Tower’s statements to get the answer to 
his own contention that there is.a “cost- 


less” method, in-money at least, to fin- 


ance a war. Discussing the possibilities 


of financing government expenditures: 


by issue of money, Mr. Towers said: 


“When it is claimed that a proposal 
of this type is ‘costless," I suppose that 
what is meant is that it is costless to the 
‘government. I canhot, however, con- 
ceive that a policy which is expensive to 
the people—as this proposal 


» committee to per- 





by Hon. George M. Weir, provincial sec- 
retary of B.C. into the rapidly develop- 
ing welfare programme of the province. 
In 1935, he succeeded Dr. J. H. T, Falk as 
executive director of the Vancouver 
Council of Welfare Agencies and the 
Vancouver Welfare Federation. In 1939, 
he was called to the provincial service 
to succeed Dr. H. M. Cassidy as Director 
of Social Welfare in the province. 


He came to Ottawa a few Weeks ago . 


to succeed Dr. Whitton as director of the 
Canadian Welfare Council, 


Statistics:Chief 

It was fortunate for the country that 
when Dr. Robert H. Coats, the able pub- 
lic servant who had created the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, retired early 
this year, there 
was available a 
ready-made suc- 
cessor in Sedley 
Anthony Cud- 
more. 

Born in Ireland 
in 1878, Cudmore 
was brought to 
Canada as a boy. 
After early 
schooling in 
Brampton, Ont. 
he proceeded to 
Toronto Univer- 
sity, where he 
graduated with 
distinction in 1905. 
Having won a 
Rhodes Scholarship, he next spent three 
very profitable years at Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford. After that he joined the 
staff of Toronto University as a lecturer 
in political economy and later was pro- 


: 8. A. CUDMORS 


- moted to assistant professor. 


Seeking an editor for the Canada Year 
Book, Dr. Coats lured Cudmore to Otta- 
wa in 1919 with the title of general statis- 
tician. Since then, except for an interval 
of three years, Cudmore has been re- 
sponsible for the annual appearance of 
the Year Book. ’But he also: made him- 
self a statistical authority on trade and 
correlated matters and Mr. King took 
him to the Imperial Conference of 1926 
as his chief economic adviser. He was 
also one of the Bennett Government's 
economic experts at the famous Ottawa 
Conference of 1932, Three years later he 
was loaned to the Government of Pales- 
tine to organize a.department of statis- 
tics. 

For the last two years Dr. Coats has 
been grooming Cudmore as his successor. 

Mr. Cudmore is a member of various 
learned bodies like the Royal Economic 
Sdciety, the Royal Statistical Society and 
the International Institute of Statistics 
of which he is one of the three Canadian 
members, He has also served as secre- 
tary-treasurer and vice-president of the 
Canadian Political Science Association, 
He has two books to his credit, “Applied 
Economics” and “A History of the 
World’s Commerce,” and he‘has been a 
frequent contributor to. economic jour- 
nals and other publications.~In private 


life he is a somewhat retiring citizen of 


Ottawa. 


Behind the Scenes 

Behind the scenés in Toronto's very 
successful salvage drive the other day, 
in the background of practically every 
bit of social work concerning troops in 
Military District 
No. 2 (Central 
Ontario), is a 
smooth - working 
organization 
known as_ the 
Citizens’ Commit- }} 
tee for Troops in fj 
Training. Some 16 3 
committees look 
after the various 
branches of the 
work carried out 
by this body, with 
another _ special 


form the vital 
fenction of reis- 

ing the fineness. J. 3. D. TORY 
At the top is board of directors headed 
by stocky, youthfu} J. S. D. Tory as ex- 
ecutive chairman. 

While the Citizens’ Committee for 
Troops in Training primarily operates 
in Greater Toronto and throughout the 
military camps in M. D. No. 2, it was the 
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Stop Me ae ‘@ af * 





Two negroes. were discussing’ their. 


chances of being drafted. 
“Taint gwine to do ‘em no good/to 
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first in the field and has served as 9 
model for similar organizations through. 
out cities all over Canada. Before it came 
into existence there was a great deal of 
hit and miss in providing soldiers with 
entertainment, comforts and other 
things which go so far to relieving the 
monotony of military life. 

There was no end of enthusiasm right 
from the start, but for a long time sol- 
diers in certain camps or from certain 
battalions might be literally smothered 
with magazines, parties, entertainments 
and sports equipment while. others 
would be without anything. The main 
jop of the Citizens’ Committee has been 
to reorganize all this enthusiasm, check 
overlapping, and make sure that every 
soldier, airman or sailor throughout the 
district gets his fair share of these extras, 

Two brief examples will suffice to il- 
lustrate just what Mr. Tory and his en- 
thusiastic assistants are doing. When the 
Entertainment Committee of the C.C.TT. 
was organized, a list was prepared of all 
groups and individuals interested in en- 
tertainment in Toronto. The radio sta- 
tions and theatres which had already 
access to the best professional talent, 
aided and co-operated. Contacts were 
made with leaders of troop concerts in 
the first great war. Lists were made of 
every performer resident in Toronto who 
had: appeared in, public in recent years. 
The result was a card index of available 
acts, skits and performances which were 
put voluntarily at the disposal of the 
Citizens’ Committee. Up to the end of 
April no less than 567 stage shows ‘had 
been arranged at 45 different centres. 

A woman’s group in connection with 
Sti Michael’s Hostel were anxious to en- 
ter the canteen field, but when the 
C.C.T.T. pointed out that the Active Serv- 
ice Canteen adequately covered the need 
they withdrew their project and divert- 
ed their energies to the organization and 
equipment of a much-needed hostel, 
which is a model. df its kind with some 
206 beds. Eight hundred or more women 
Operate this project in shifts. 

J. §. D. Tory, energetic director of all 
this, comes from a well-known Nova 
Scotia family, his father, John A., being 


* prominent in the world of finance as a 


director of the Sun Life. An uncle, Dr. 
H, M. Tory, was president. of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta for 20 years and later was 
president of the National Research Coun- 
cil, at Ottawa. Another uncle became 
lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia. 

J. S. D. graduated from the University 
of Toronto with first-class honors. He 
carried off a gold medal at Osgoode Hall 
in 1927 and a doctor’s degree in law and 
business administration from Harvard 
University. From 1929 to 1934 he prac- 
tised law with the firm of W. N. Tilley, 
K.C. Later, along with three other 
associates, he formed a legal firm to spe- 
cialize in corporation law. He lectures 
in corporation law at Osgoode Hall, To- 
Tonto, which is operated by the Law So- 
ciety of Upper Canada. 

Mr. Tory has devoted practically all his 
spare time to what may be described as 
“military social work” and prior to that 
was particularly interested in the boy 
scout movement, 


« 2 e 
Sayings of the Week 

“In nearly every case we have found 
that the output (of war plants) consider- 
ably exceeds the objective for which the 
plant was built.” — Munitions Minister 
Howe. 

* ¢ @ 

“T still think my job is the biggest 
one.”—Corp. Louis Libman, R. C. A. F» 
St. Thomas, referring to brother Paul 
Libman’s (Actor Paul Mann) theatrical 
success in “The Crimmals” on Broadway. 

* ¢« *¢@ 7 

“I would suggest to_the government 
that consideration be given at once ‘0 
the adoption of a policy of compulsory 
saving as an essential and integral part 
of our war supply, policy.”—Hon. Earl 
Rowe in the House of Commons. 


The Financial Post 
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By IAN SCLANDERS 


“Thriller chillers” are rolling | 
off the press at a great rate in 


Canada these days and finding a 
market not only in the Dominion 
put in the U.S.,, South America, 
West Indies, Newfoundland, even 
Iceland. ee ee 
They are pocket editions — 


popular-priced reprints of the |’ 


famed “White Circle” series — 
and the first books this country 
has ever exported on ‘any: large 
scale. 

Paper rationing in Great Brit- 
ain provided the opportunity for 
this important development in 





publishers, held down to about 
one third of prewar paper sup- 


Plies, had not to print 

tides but-curtall export, 
William Collins Sons & Co. 
Canada Ltd. of Toronto, had for 
years been the distributor in 
Canada of the “White Circle” 
books printed by William Collins 
Sons & Co, in Scotland, as well 
as the oe for “Penguin” 
and “Pe pocket editions, 
also printed in the Old Country. 


F. F. Appleton, managing di- 


rector of Collins in Canada, saw 
eat no more of these series would 
me fromm Great Britain d 
Canadian publishing. British|that the demand built up pe 





The Week in Business 


For the past eight months business activity in Canada, as mea- 
sured by The Financial Post’s index, has been practically stationary. 
The range of movement of the index over that period has been less 
than five points and for the last five months it has been less than two 


points. Sept., 1941, apparently climaxed the upward rush of business 


activity in Canada. Since then arcelerated shutting down of con- 


sumer industries, near full employment of labor and materials for war 

uses, seem to have combined to level off the gain.’ The implication 

of this is that further gains may be much less marked than in the past 

and that Canada is reaching the stage of full utilization of its resources 
of plant, machinery, labor and materials. 


; / 
Financial Post business index for April this year at 
167.4 is slightly below March when the figure was 168.2. 
A year ago the index was 147.9. : 


ne Carloadings continue well above preceding levels. 
The gain for the year to May 16 is 11.4%. 


Automobile financing, for both new and used cars, 


is showing effects of the curtailment of sales. Used,car 
eee financing this year is 61.7% below the first four months 
of last year and new car financing is down 66.9% for 


_. the same period. 
{ Cigarette consumption in April continued the rise 
a which to date this year has taken the figures up 23.5% 
from a year ago. 


LATEST FIGURES AND INDICES 
New items this week marK@é « 


Apr. 


Mar, Feb. Jan. Year Age 


eThe Financial Post business index °167.4 166.2 + 169.2 168.0 147.9 
142.2 ease 13 46. 


#Dom. war expend. (million $) ... 


Dom. total revenue (do.) : : uae 109.7 120.5 78.4 
#Dom. total e d. ido.) aes 247.5 yi 163.7 184.6 715 
Retail sales index no. ........ Bs ees wale 161.8 154.8 150.9 129.3 
® index no. .... 148.5 156.9 143.7 151.1 133.4 
Wholesale sales index no. ....... 136.1 132.2 125.1 
Country store %e change pr. yr.) +13.8 +15,3 +20.5 +5.5 
Divd. payment indexé ..,....... 121.4 121.3 121.2 
COST OF LIVING— 
ae NS Pe ery eer i rirere Te 115.9 115.9 115.7 115.4 108.6 
EMPLOYMENT INDEX Nos, D.B.§.— : 
ARE GHOUMTIOS icc ce cccosveocses ‘@ee0 165.1 165.4 165.8 135.3 
Manufacturing .....6..+.---ecses ° 195.7 191.2 187.1 150.8 


Payroll (June 1/4i=100) (b).... ses. 
Payroll index (a) (1937=100) ... econ 


RAILWAYS— 1942 
(week May 16) 65,257 
C.N.R. gross (wee 14) @ 7,146,000 
P.R. gross (week May 14) $ 4,993,000 
eC.N.R. net Apr) 7,078,100 
C.P.R. net revenue ‘Mar.) 3,785,935 


IRON AND STEEL—(March)— 


119.4 118.5 112.3 

’ 190 ¢ 178 185 154 
Jan. 1 to date 
1941 1942 1941 


61,737 1,243,370 1,115,633 
6,067,000 121, 
4,234,000 139, y 
6,799,362 22,303,258 17,490,927 
3,248,075 9,984,011 8,520,406 


Pig iron production (tons) - 167,116 114,282 474,245 331,841 
Steel ingots and castings 
PTOd. .sveveveses « (tons) 265,903 218,939 767,840 621.006 +23.5 
AUTOMOBILES—(Number)— 

Passenger Cars: j 
Domestic sales* .. (Mar.) 2.269 11,261 11, 23,711 —§3.4 
Factory output ... (Mar.) 3,192 12,093 il, 34,730 —§7.1 

Trucks and Buses; 

Domestic sales .. (Mar.) 3,377 3.390 * 8,620 in +6.1 
Factory output ... (Mar.) 16,996 13,951 50,690 38,219 +32.6 
Financing: 
aUsed = <escveubes ( ) ; 1,585,422 Hy gd 6,250,571 16,273,505 61.7 
ONEW ...ccsnsedbas (Apr.) 903,106» 5,695, 4,520,047 13,649,970 —66.9 
CONSTRUCTION= ‘ ‘ 
Contracts awarded . (Apr.) $ 22,512,100 23,567,200 64,295, 88,843,500 —27.6 
€ement prod, bbls. (Feb. 299,361 302,182 sea:fse 584,746 0.3 


AGRICULTURE— 


Flour prod., bbls, .. (Mar.) 1,806,854 1,476,673 4.947.083 4,116,229 +33 
Flour exp., bbls. ... (Apr.) > 1,127,974 849,816 3,834,084 2,370,530 +-61.7 
Cattle salesa ...ss00 (abr) 79,608 89,786 359,331 313,431 +146 
Hog salesa ...sseses (Apr.) 631,098 600,676 2,226.043,, 2,065,377 +78 
SEA FISHERIES—¢ ° 
Catch, cwtS. Scssesee (Mar. 31.398 427,300 2,042,540 1,336,500 +52.9 
Landed value ...... (Mar.) $ 638,500 @ 602,500 2,269,300 1,718,000 +32.0 
NEWSPRINT ‘ 
Production, tons ... (Apr.) 277,741 20s 1,183,581 1,062,670 +95 
ports ...sseee eis (Apr. $ 10,702,000 13,019, 80,285,000 43,917,000 +146 
MINING AND O!1LS— ; 
Coa! prod., tons ... (Mar.» 1,600,260 1,546,530 5,191,694 4,826,332 + 
Coal inecls tons . (Mar.) 979,169 703,411 2,756,038 1,741,293. +56.2 
sGold rec., fine oz. . (Apr.) 413,161 488 1,577, 1,685,812 —6.4 
Crude oil, imp. gals/+ (Mar,) 86,746 62,661, 248,750 181,124 +387.3 


ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT—(April)— 
sTotal monthly, 1,000 kw.h.’s 3,062,740 


FOREIGN TRADE—¢ 

Imports ....sceceses (Mar.) $144,886,122 
Exports ....scecesse (Mar.) 116,049,773 
OTHER INDUSTRIAL FACTORS— 
eDressed lumber exp.: 

1,000 bd. ft. ...ees (Apr.) 148,7 

Shoes, prod., pr. ... (Mar.) 23h 
sCotton consump., ib. ( y 17 17 

Raw rubber imp. Ib. { ) ieee Tes 
sCigarette cons., No.¥ (Apr.) 67,456 

Sugar manufactured .. Ib.§ 90,187,029 
FINANCE— 

Bank debitst ...... (Mar.) $ ie 

Bond salest ....... (Apr.) $ . 100,801 


Life insurance sales (Apr.) § 36,232,000 
*D.B.S. All Canada figure covering 90 


2,603,353 12,304,420 10,366,931 +195 


107,982,222 406,568,557 295,996,312 +37.5 
On S58367 407,454,071 292435108 470.3 


% 


142,653 528,451 620,296 ine 
2,524,243 8,011, 841, 
17.114.949 Side oo Sette +41 


8, 2 21,500, 79 ai —$1.2 
clade bone ae, eameaat 


6 
87,221,405 


aT ST ett oat too fats ; 


35,398,000 128,924,000 


'% 


oe be dian total. 
tUnrevised ff covering N.S., P.E.1., N.B., | » BC, 


«Total at ya and 


1000's omitted rer tour weeks to Dec. 31 
sSupplied by Nesbitt, Themedn & Co. *Preliminary 
(a) Compiled by Canadian Bank of Commerce. 





¢Gold excluded. 


printed at the rate of two a wee 
in order to build up a wide selec- | 
tion. It is planned in the fall to’ 
strike a steady rate of six a 
month. 


Change 
+114 
,000 101,168,000 -+-20.2 
000 70,408,000 oh 
+Vi1 
+ 43.2 


(b) All industries. 
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At present titles are being 


Mr. Appléton told The, Finan- 


cial Post his, printers were ‘pro- 
ducing pocket books for three 
months before any were put on 
sale—this so the buyers could be 
giver’ a variety at the first offer, 
ing. 


The Canadian product, say the 


Collins people, is superior to 
that printed in Great Britain in 
quality of paper, binding—a semi- 
stiff cover—and general make-up. 
-This, plus the fact that the titles 
have been chosen with an eye to 
Canadian reading tastes, has been |, 
reflected in a demand which is 
higher than when the pocket 
editions were printed in the 
United Kingdom. Perhaps an- 
other factor is that it is possible 
to give retail dealers better serv- 


ice from a Canadian ‘printer than 
it’ was when shipments had to 
come from the other side. 

Retail at 25 Cents 

The Collins Co. in Canada ob- 
tains publication rights for the 
“White Circle” series from the 
parent firm in Britain. When the 
novels first appear, as new books, 
they sell for around $2.35 in stan- 
dard editions with hard binding. 
Reprinted as “White Circle” poc- 
ket novels, they retail at 25 cents. 
They are sdld not only through 
regular booksellers, but through 
railway news. stands and other 
outlets. 

Stories of the British secret 
service, Scotland Yard, noncha- 
lant detectives—they are the sort 
of good, light, hair-raising read- 
ing calculated to keep tired 
businessmen awake in the eve- 
ning, even in an easy chair. They 
are very popular among the men 
in the armed forces. 

Longer novels than were print- 


ed as pocket editions in the Old 
Country are included in the Cana- 
dian “White Circle” series. This 


is because it has béen possible to 


get production. costs lower here, 


although $1,000 is said to be the 
minimum necessary to bring out 
one title. 

Part of the cost of the longer 
novels can be spread over the 
shorter volumes in the series, 
which are cheaper to. print. If, 
as a general rule, longer novels 
are less profitable, they add pres- 
tige to the trademark. 


Two Other Series 


Mr. Appleton’s-firm also has an 
arrangement with Penguin Books 
of Harmondsworth, Eng.,. to 
bring out Canadian editions of 
that series and of the sister “Peli- 
can” series. The “Penguins” are 
fiction and the “Pelicans” lean 
to the side of education. 















pocket novels. This is being 
imported. 


a 


land were for soldiers stationed 


there and those shipped to the 
U.S. were bought by the Ameri- 
can government for troops. Sales 
elsewhere outside Canada were 
for troops and regular ‘retail 
trade. 

Finding export outlets was es- 
sential in order to increase total 
sales and bring down unit costs. 


" Sees it as Permanent 


Mr. Appleton is confident that 
when the war ends Canada will 


continue to print pocket editions. |) 


He points out that a market Has 
been established for the Canadian 
product, with its whiter paper 
and neater format, and that, the 
public is not likely to want to 
go back to the old style. 
Printing pocket editions in the 
Dominion has opened up some 
interesting literary possibilities. 
These show their first fruit in an 
“Anthology of Canadian Poetry,” 





I, H. E. System Head 
Warns on Interest 


From Our Own Correqpondent 


MONTREAL.—Intimation that the | 


6% interest on International Hydro- 


Electric System debentures cannot |. 
long be coritinued is contained in’ 


the statement issued by Irwin L. 
Moore, presidént. He’ estimates the 
1942 cash income will fall about 
$360,000 short of covering full jnter- 
est dn the debentures, “Unless there 
is an improvement in the financial 


position of Internaflonal Hydre= 


Electric System the payment of, full 
interest cannot long be continued,” 
he said. ‘ 

Plans are now being worked upon 
for a capital reorganization of the 
system, It is anticipated particulars 
of the scheme will be put before the 
debenture holders before long. 


The pocket éditions sold in Ice. ——= 


Freight Loadings ' 
18.6% Over 1941 


Volume of freight loaded and 
received on the Canadian railways 
during February totalled 9,137,880 
tons. This represents an increase 
of 18.6% over the same month last 
year when volume aggregated .7.7 
million tons. 

All provinces shared in the gain 
except Prince Edward Island. In- 
crease were experienced in all 
‘major types of traffic handled. 


and with it 
will come, : 
MORE 


PEDLAR’S 
Metal-Built — 
PRODUCTS 








Through | “entire Oshawa plont, hundreds of al men and women employees are 
plying an tapostait role in yee m by dey and night ola me 
sands of stegl — which fi way into every theatre of wor d 


Britain, Egypt, 







@ and the Far’ East. 


- While war contracts receive priority 


tis to assist and quote on any speci 


consideration for industrial purposes. All inquiries are 


prompt 
» THE P 
P HEAD OFFIC 


attention. 


‘ 
' 
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CUSTOMER 


The farmer, now, is a 
-more: important con- 
‘ sumer than ever be- 
‘fore... He represents 
a solid; stable market 

- barely touched by the 
daily change in hun; 
-dreds of urban areas. 
He is a worthwhile 
valued customer for 
your goods or services. 


Why not get better 
acquainted with the 
farmer? Talk to him 
through the medium 
that hé reads and lis- 
tens to every week — 
the Family Herald 
and Weekly Star... 
With the Family 
Herald you reach over 

300,000 homes — the 

~ largest farm-reading, 
farm-buying audience 
in the Dominion, 


| Family Herald Woskly Sur 


CANADAS NATIONAL 





Paper rationing in Great Britafh has opened up an important new 
development in Canadian publishing—the printing of popular-priced 

pioneered by William Collins & Sons Co. 
Canada Ltd. Formerly, all pocket novels sold in 


compiled by Ralph Gustafson, 
now on sale. A “Pelican,” it is a 
comprehensive anthology of the 
works of our poets and the first, 
according to Mr. Appleton, which 
has sold at less than $2. 


‘He is planning now to bring 
out popular editions of Leacock’s 
“Sunshine Sketches of a Little 
which has an Ontario 


with -a prairie back- 


Seoeetomrteci Sennen iter 
of “Canadian literature.” i ; 
nary apd EAMES & CO. 


“We have to have volume,” he 


. | explained, “and I defy anybody 


to show me many Canadian nov- Business Established /889 
els which will sell 10,000 to 15,000 
copies.” He is not interested in TORONTOS 


unpublished manuscripts, Pocket 
editions are strictly a reprint 
proposition, 

Tncongruous as it seems, the 
experiment which began with 
cheap edition? of detective thrill- 
ers is leading or to the publica- 
tion of cheap editions of the 
Bible, and of dictionairies in 
French and English. In Britain, 
copyright of the Bible is held by 
the Crowh, and only four firms 
are permitted to print it —oneof 
them Collins. The Canadian 
branch of the firm now plans to 
exercise this right in the Domin- 
ion where, Mr. Appleton said, no 
Bible has ever been printed be- 
fore, (Incidentally, a war always 
stimulates Bible sales greatly, 
and the available supply in Can- 
ada is said to be getting fairly 
lew,) 

He also has in type two edi- 


| tions of Collins’ Dictionary, one 


of them, the cheapest, to retail at 
25 cents, and a French dictionary. 
Both Canadian editions of Collins’ 
Dictionary contain definitions of 
30,000 words. 

Paper rationing in Great Brit- 
ain, by restricting our usual book 
imports from that source, has 
caused something of a boom for 
Canadian printers with facilities 
for doing a complete book job, 
including binding. A number of 
these are understood to have 
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 (RVESTMENT 


The personel requirements of the indivi- 
dual in investment matiers constitute an 
important feature of our Investment ser- 
vice: This service is aveilable without 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria NewYork London, Eng, 





The Value of Money 


‘The value of money consists only in what it 
will buy.1n time of war, money can buy noth- 
ing more valuable in Canada than 


Bonds. Victory Bonds provide the funds to 


buy those things that enable a free people to 


Your order for additional Victory Bonds will 
receive our prompt attention. 


SLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR « Co. 


Metropolitan Building, Toronto 
; Telephone; Elgin 016) 


Offices at Teronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, London. 
Correapondenta in New York and London, England. 





such a backlog of orders on hand | detective story fans. They have 
that they can accept no new work/Mr. Appleton’s assurance that 


before September. “White Circles” will appear with 


But that doesn’t need to worry | clackwork regularity. 


WA 


Motor transport has become an integral part of Canada’s 
war assembly line. Under the Bits and Pieces proggam, 
parts for guns, tanks, and other armaments and munitions 
may be made in a dozen different plants scattered over 
the province. ! 


Day and night these are rushed by motor truck to the final 





assembly lines — on time! 


Trifcks also keep the food rolling to Britain and the front 
line. Gatheririg millions of dozens of eggs, thousands of 
pounds of cheese, countless hundreds of livestock is a job 
that only trucks can do efficiently. Remember, too, that 
because trucks furnish fast, economical service on every 
shipment they are playing a vital part in maintaining 
Canada's price ceiling. ; 


Today the majority of motorized common carriers are 
giving. the. biggest part of their service to Canada’s war 
effort. Despite increasing demands on their facilities, they 
are pledged to a conservation program designed to save 
such critical necessities as rubber, gasoline, equipment, 


and manpower. 
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Trucks are an integral part of Canada’s total war effort — 
keep them rolling for Victory! 
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Adoption of a universal bime- 
tallic standard as a_ practical 
‘| solution for the world’s monetary 
troubles after the war is. sug- 
gested by Professor H. Michell of 
McMaster University, Hamilton. 
in an address at the annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Political 
Science Association. 

His proposals are: 


1, Establishment of a uni- 
versal fixed ratio. of silver to 
gold, with free convertibility of 
one metal to another subject to 
certain limitations. . This ratio 
should be fixed at or near the 
actual ratio of the metals ruling 
in the London bullion market 
when the scheme is introduced. 
The important factors in setting 
the ratio would be that mint 
and market value should coin- 
cide more or less. 

2 All silver coins should be 
restored to the fineness of 925 
parts of pure silver in 1,000. 
These coins should be given un- 
limited legal tender value. 

3. The mints of the various 
countries should be ready to 
accept silver for coinage in an 
unlimited amount charging a 
small brassage fee for their 
services. 

4. Gold and silver coins 
should be put into free circu- 
lation and all banks required 
to exchange their notes for gold 
or silver or possibly gold and 
silver at a fixed proportion of 
the two metals. 


Must Revert to Hard Money 

His proposal, he’ states, : rests 
basically on the compelling neces- 
sity for the world to revert to 
hard money. To explain what 
he means by hard money he 
quotes the words of Stanley Je- 
vons, “Something which is very 
valuable although of little bulk 
and weight and which will be 
recognized as very valuable: in 
every part of the world.” 
He assumes that if, after the 
war, the world “could return to 
‘hard money,’ the gold standard if 
you will, the benefits to be de- 
rived therefrom would be of .in- 
estimable value.” But a return 
to the gold standard in Europe, 
-to say nothing of Asia, would pre- 
sent difficulties of a most formid- 
able nature for three reasons: 


1, There is not enough gold. 


2. What gold the world pos- 
sesses is nearly all in the United 
States. 

3. Future production of gold-is 
doubtful owing to the steady de- 
pletion of the South African 
mines, ’ 
The first and-tast of these diffi- 
culties might be overcome, he 
believes, for instance by revalu- 
| ing gold at, say, $55 an ounce and 
thus reducing the gold content 
of the dollar or the pound. 


The Main Problem 


But the uneven distribution of 
gold and getting it spread out 
over the world again he sees as 
a more difficult probitem. 

Defining silver as well as gold 
as a precious metal, he sees a 
bimetallic system as the remedy. 
Both metals, he urges, have 
been valued by human beings 
since the beginning and will con- 
tinue to be valued, having “what 
we may call a magical or mys- 
tical significance. ‘The people of 
the world understand them .. . 
They are universally acceptable.” 

The United States has most of 
the gold while there is plenty of 
silver in countries that have 
little or no gold. A bimetallic 
currency would enable the two 
metals to be used as money and 
thus even the balance. 

Failure of the bimetallic system 
to work in the past is attributed 
by Professor Michell to shifting 
ratios in the bullion market of the 
two metals and the fact that the 
areas in which the double stand- 
ard was adopted were restricted. 
Examples he mentioned were: 
the struggle of Britain to main- 
tain a double standard around 
the end of the 18th century; the 
attempt made by France andthe 
Latin union frustrated by Ger- 
many unloading her silver thalers, 
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Wawanesa 


Mutual Insurance Company 
—Organized in 1896— 


Admitted Assets .. $3,310,837.04 
cniansees 1,735,148.47 
Write for Financial Statement 
Ask for Our Booklet 
“Farming Holds the Key” 
Head Office: Wawanesa, Man. 
Eastern Office: Toronto, Ont. 


Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Montreal 
and Monctom 


2,000 Agents Across Canada 
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FIDELITY 
Insurance Company 


of Canada 
TORONTO 
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To The «- 
Travelling Public: 


HOTEL LONDON 


London, Ontario 


Rates for Rooms , 
as Follows:— 
Bineie room without bath, $2.75;. 
running water and toilet. 
Single room with shower, $3.00, 
Single room with bath, $3.50. 
Single room with tub and shower, 
combination, $4.00. 
Double room without bath, $4.00; 
running water and toilet. 
Double room with bath, $5.00. . 
Double room with tub and shower 
combination, $5.50. 
Twin bedrooms, with tub and 
shower combination, $6.00. 


Soliciting your 
appreciated patronage. 
H. F. STRUCKETT, Manager 
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Direction of VERNON G CARDY 
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NOTICE 





surance of the company, in addition 


registered. 


‘HERBERT BEGG, 
Chief. Agent for Canada. 
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NOTICE 


Notice ‘is hereby given that Fire 
Association of Philadelphia has, re- 
ceived from the Department of 
Insurance, Ottawa, Certificate of 
Registry No. C-796, authorizing it to 
transact in Canada the business. of 
Real Property reas and 
Weather Insurance, in addition to 
the nee for which it is testy 


registered 
J. J. KILGOUR, 
Manager for Canada. 





which led to a disastrous fall in 
the price of the metal; and dif- 
ferent efforts in the United 
States. He recalled that even 
after the defeat of the free silver 
party in the United States in 1897, 


envoy to Europe to propose a 
system of international bimetal- 


Notice is aeatin ah given that The 
Lumberman’s Insurance Company 
has received from the Department 
of Insurance, Ottawa, Certificate of 
Registry, N6é. C-797 authérizing it 
to transact in Canada the business 
of Real Property Insurance, and 
Weather. Insurance limited to the 
insurance of -the same property as 
is insured under a policy of fire in- 


to the classes for which it is already 


wdidhct ratio, the » beaedgutethie for} 
success demanded by Dr. Gregory buy 
would be completely satisfied ard 

the feasibility of the plan put be 
yond all doubt. ’ 


A universal agreement will le | Toronto. s 
more possible and more neces- tion at their May meeting 





when President McKinley sent an 






lism, “. . » he was met with 
approval in Paris and... . with 
readiness to discuss the project 
in London. The mission failed 
because of the reluctance of the 
Indian government to reopen the 
Calcutta mint after the disas- 
trous experience it had been 
through with the fall in the value 
of thé rupee. Nor need I say 
anything of the experience of the 
world in the first war nor the 
admittedly unhappy outcome of 
the silver purchase legislation in 
the United States since 1933,” 


Potent Argument 


The very disasters that have 
overtaken a bimetallic standard 
in the past in Professor Michell’s 
opinion are a potent argument 
against a partial bimetallism. 
But, he claims, universal bimetal- 
lism is not only possible but per- 
fectly' practicable. In support he 
quotes Professor T. E. Gregory as 
saying: 


“There néed be no hesitation 
in admitting the truth that given 
a bimetallic ratio near the ,pres- 
ent market ratio and a large bi- 
metallic area, the gloomy anti- 
cipations that bimetallism would 
break down would prove to be 
falsified.” 


If, says Professor Michell, the 
large bimetallic area. were uni- 
versal and the ratio between the 
two metals fixed at the end of 
the war at or near the current 


The Victor's Task 

Envisaging the condition of the 
world after the war he sees the 
British Empire, the United States | t 
and the Russians, as victors, in a 
position to do what they consider 
best, and their task will be to get 
the world on its legs again. This, 
he believes, gives a large enough |P 
area to satisfy the requirements 
of Professor Gregory. 

Enlargement of the sterling 
area or a new. pound . sterling 
would not be sufficient to bring 
about the desired result, in’ Dr. 
Michell’s opinion, The victors 
will have to feed the vanquished 
countries; to save them from eco- 
nomic demoralization. They will 
have no gold or at least not 
enough. to put their shattered 
monetary s¥stem’on a firm basis, 
but may have, lots of silver 
articles scattered about - their 
countries which can be melted 
down and turned into hard 
money. d 


Chance to Use Silver 


‘This, he declares, will give the 
impoverished nations a chance to 
turn to good account their hoards 
of silver for monetary purposes. 
“The-moment.you have anchored 
your monetary system to a metal 
or two metals as I suggest, you 
are, in Adam Smith’s phrase, ‘on 
solid ground’.” 

Professor Michell is: rather ap- 













Buchanan de- 
cldred, young dei men’ should 
be persuaded “to anticipate to some 
extent their .insurance needs and 
should. buy sufficient life insurance 

protection if possible,’even though 
they have to purchase it on the low 
premium plans.” 


Term Policies Have Place 


While in most of such cases: Mr. 
Buchanan believed the whole life 
plan should Be used, he lared 
that in some cases convertible term 
policies are desirable, For. young 
married men whose urgent need is 

































prehensive of the idea of a recon- 
stitution of the sterling area. It 
would leave out of account the 
rest of the world including Can- 
ada, which must follow the 
United States. This, he notes, 
would leave. world monetary re- 
construction unsolved. ; 

He sees little-danger in the 
rgument that-the amount of 
silver in the world is so great that 
if turned into money it. would 
cause inflation. Silver compared 
with other metals such: as. iron, 
copper, etc., is still: measured” in 
ounces. He maintains it is still a 
precious metal—“get. rid of the 
paper that is not backed by gold 
or silver and you: have a safe- 
guard against inflation,” claims 
Dr. Michell 


Widen Non-Tariff Fire Policy 


Premium Rates on Dwellings Also Revised — 


Broadening of coverage and a 
reduction in rates on ordinary fire 
insurance policy on dwellings and 
their contents have been .an- 
nounced by the independent ‘fire 
insurance companies in: ‘Ontario 
and Quebec. 

Effect of the change/is ‘ti Fetve 
buyers more protection at’a lower 
premium rate. While the inde- 
pendent companies do not neces- 
sarily act as a unit, it is under- 
stood the new forms have been 
generally adopted by the non- 
tariff group. 

Like the change recently an- 
nounced by the tariff companies, 
the new form gives householders 
many of the advantages offered 
by the Personal Property Float- 
ers policies. The cut in rates 
averages 10%. 

Maintain Agents’ Income 

To help agents maintain their 
income in spite of lower premium 
“ates, -companies are making 
available policies with the sup- 
plementary contract and war risk 
coverage, No. 1 added, at the rate 
formerly charge for fire insurance 
alone. The supplementary con- 
tract gives protection against 
windstorm, hail, lightning, explo- 
sion, riot and impact by vehicles 
or aircraft and smoke damage. 
The war risk coverage No. 1 
gives protection against loss: by 
sabotage and falling unarmed air- 
craft. 

Important features in the new 
coverage follow: 

Fire insurance policies on 
dwellings now are extended to 
cover building fixtures, ‘contents, 
plate glass, fences, etc. If the 
building is not occupied: by the 
owner, the protection is extended 
to garden tools, appliances, fuel, 
etc. 

Protection of household and 
personal effects is maintained 
even if they have been tempor- 
arily removed from the policy- 
holder’s prgmises to any other 
place in Canada, Continental 
United States or Newfoundland, 
provided they are not more spe-’ 
cifically insured. But it does not 
cover them in any seasonal dwell- 
ing such as a summer cottage, 

At the policyholder’s option, up 
to 10% of the face value of the 
policy may be applied on any out- 
buildings, garages, etc., belonging 
to the main dwelling. 
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An amount up to 10% of the 
policy may be applied to reim- 
burse the policyholder for loss of 
rent. If he rents the building 10% 
of the policy may be used-to re- 
imburse him for rentals lost 
through the fire. If the owner 
lives in the house he may collect 
up to 10% of the policy on this 
account, But the company is only 
liable if the. building becomes un- 
inhabitable as a direct result of 
the risks covered by’ the policy. 
Liability is also limited to the 
actual loss in rental income or 
rental value sustained. . 

/Up to 10% of the policy may 
also be applied to reimburse the 
policyholder for any additional 
living or hotel expenses ‘over the 
rental value of the property if 
he is forced to make such ar- 
rangements. 

When, a partial loss is sustained 
the policy is automatically rein- 
stated as from a date 10 days 
after completion of proof of loss 
unless beforé that time either 
party notifies the other of a de- 
sire to make a change. 

Can Keep Fuel Oil 

An important easing of the 
terms of the policy is the author- 
ity given the policyholder to keep 
kerosene or fuel oil on the prem- 
ises and to keep automobiles, 
provided that no more than one 
gallon of gasoline over the quan- 
tity in the car tanks is kept. 

‘The new policy also gives per- 
mission to complete construction 


of a building and to make altera- 
tions, additions and repairs pro- 
vided the, period involved is not 
more than six months. Materials 
on the grounds are also consider- 
ed covered by the policy. 

Some companies state that all 
fire policies- in foree covering 
dwellings ‘or contents other than 
summer dwellings shall be con- 
sidered to be revised’ by the new 
form, Renewal certificates ac- 
cordingly will be stamped to this 
effect, 





Insurance Notes 


J. Dyer Simpson, general man- 
ager of the Royal-Liverpool group 
of insurance companies has been ap- 
pointed director-general of admini- 
strative services for the United 
Kingdom, by the Minister of Supply 
for Great Britain. Mr. Simpson was 
Ontario manager about 20 years ago 
for the Liverpool & London & 
Globe Insugance Co, which is attilt- 
ated with the Royal. 

mM 

Letters patent have been issued by 
the Quebec provincial government 
incorporating. the Quebec Insurance 
Adjusters’ Asociation as a corpora- 
tion ‘without share capital. 

Objects of the association are: 
to maintain a standard of ethics for 
the conduct of members and to se- 
cure and promote amicable relations 
with insurers, goverhment officials 
and the public generally in matters 
connected with the business of 
insurance and insurance claims. The 
head office of the corporation is to 
be at Montreal. 
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; premium: 
policy. bought t age 50,and-a. pol- 
ee comer. icy bought at ‘ von age ae as 
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e funds for later years. The 
value at age 65 of a whole Jife 
collet? taken out at age 30 is about 
half the face amount of the policy. 
Objective Not Reached 
Many men set an objective for 
themselves in life ~insurance but 


start too small and never realize | ‘ 


their goal unless ‘they realize the 
need for immediate action and in- 
sure their insurability. 

Factors helpful in enabling a man 
to decide ~what life imsurance he 


should carry Mr. ee said |* 


were: 


Consideration of the income 
settlement options. 

Calculating the present worth of 
their future earning capacity. 


. Settlement Options 


Settlement options offer consider- 
able service to.’ 


ted by changes in. the: interest 
rate; they will continue to add to 
the service of life insurance. 

Regarding future earning ability 
he estimated that for a man aged 30, 
earning $2,500 yearly, the present 
worth of his earning capacity was 
about $50,000, 

The endowment policy, in Mr. 
Buchanan’s opinion, should be used 
largely in the case of married men 
in the later years when funds for 
retirement and saving are a primary 
consideration and the needs for pro- 
tection have been cared for. 

Short endowment policies 
should rarely be sold to young mar- 
ried men he thought, but at the 
older ages he recommended higher 
premium plans than whole life. 
While a man gets what he pays for, 
by giving careful thought to indivi- 
dual cases, certain risks and diffi- 
culties which would otherwise cause 
disappointmeht may be avoided, 

Man’s Best Interest 

For a man on active service, the 
criterion as to whether he should 
be sold insurance or not is the man’s 
own best interest, Mr. Buchanan em- 
phasized. No effort should be made 
to sell insurance to men on active 
service unless it is in accordance 
with the man’s own best judgment. 
In cases where a man is buying to 
have an option on .insurance after 
the war, it is better to buy a low 
premium plan, Mr. Buchanan de- 
clared, adding that endowment or 
pension plans certainly do not seem 
suitable for most men on active 
service. 

Canadians: generally, Mr. Buch- 
anan declared, could help keep the 
cost of insurance down by buying 
their insurance in larger units, It 
takes just as much work in the head 
office and the branch office to look 
after a $1,000 policy as.a $2,000 or 
$5,000 one he said. 























































































































































































































































DICTAPHONE 


_ Dictaphone Corporation Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W.; Toronto. 


C Please send me free Sopy of “Business Expects Every Man To Do His Duty,“ 
CE ehguld like to try Dictaphone in my own office without covt or obligation. 
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Your Money 


@ Be prepared! Be prepared for ony 
eventuality. Common prudence is g 
virtue more in demand foday than 
- ever before. Line yourself up with the 
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Modern Times Demand 
Modern Insurance Protection 


PERSONAL 
PROPERTY 
FLOATER 
INSURANCE 


Covering ALL Personal Effects 
and Household Furniture 
against practically. ALL Risks in 
ALL Locations. 





(Acme Photo) ONE: Policy for ONE Premium 
BUY WAR SAVINGS with-ONE Expiry Date. 
CERTIFICATES ‘A Specialised Line of 
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New Books 


Aladdin Was a Piker . 


THIS C 
of Ma Materials Williams 
es. Published in Canada 
Hayn eee 
All the superlatives about - the 
wonders of modern chemistry have 
peen used; all the inferences as to 
its effect on our daily lives j;have 
peen. drawn. «Everybody ows 


chemistry is performing dazzling h 


feats. ; 

Williams Haynes tells laymen 
how it is done; and a good deal 
about the people who have done 
it including some of those stemming 
far back into the reaches of history. 

The author is not a chemist which 
is one of the important things about 
this book. Haynes knows what in- 
terests the layman about. industrial 
chemistry and how to present his 
story understandably. 

He was formerly editor and pub- 
lisher of Chemical Industries, the 
great U. S..trade publication for 
this industry, a magazine now 
owned and published by the Mac- 
Lean Publishing Co. of Canada. 
Haynes has been a newswriter in 
London and New York, has edited 
daily newspapers and magazines. 
Now he is devoting himself entirely 
to writing—adding to his score of 
14 books published up to this time. 

This volume, written with great 
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Mentally, Author Quigley is 


ery 


evidently not from the back ‘conces: | 


sions, the cloister nor revol 
tionary hot box—a fact which a 


of social, econo- | 


mic and political forces which have 


created: today’s events; which will 
tomorrow’s. f 


determine 


An interesting point is that Mr. 
Quigley exonerates the mass of the 
Japanese people from blame for 
their nation’s foreign policy. The 
masses, he says, are “lacking in’ poli- 
tical experiénce, and deprived of 
liberal leadership by a vigilant po- 
lice,* hence, they tread the tradi- 
tional path of loyalty. 
_ “There is a greater community of 
interest between the Japanese .and 
the Chinese peoples than either of 
them realizes.” 

The author breathes a hope that 
the United Nations may be able to 
demonstrate and make effective 
that community of interest. Then, 
he indicates, the Japs might revise 


verve and imagination, offers the| their ideas of loyalty; might repudi- 
layman the easiest and most pleas-!| ate their warmakers. . 


ant possible key to wonders he 
needs to know about—wonders that 
make Aladdip look like a.piker. 


Nearly All You Need 


FAR EASTERN WAR 1937-1941, by 
‘Harold s. ley, Published by 
Cloth $2.50, paper $1, 

In this well-planned, well-written 

and very well-documented volume, 

the Narth American will find just 
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$100 and over. Legal for trust funds, 
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Commando Training 
GUERILLA WARFARE. by “Yank” 
Levy. Penguin Books. Price 25¢, 

The author in this case is consid- 
erably more in ting than his 
book. Born in ilton, Ont., 
“Yank” Levy has been a soldier of 
fortune in Mexico, Latin America 
and Spain. Tom Wintringham, 
famed British exponent cf guerilla 
warfare, describes Levy as the most 
brilliant lecturer at Britain’s school 
of guerilla trajning. 

Wintringham in his: introduction 
to the book lets drop a hint—loud as 
a broad plank on a quiet creek—that 
he has assisted in production of this 
volume. One cannot but suspect 
that Levy might have. produced-a 
more forceful and interesting book 
all by himself. 


For the result is too much of the 
time a study in what to.any healthy 
Canadian is the obvious; a pretty 
excited foray in the Boys’ Own An- 
nual school of adventure writing. 


The book does, however, add ma- 
terially. to the layman’s .apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the func- 
tion of guerilla troops and how they 
work. It makes out a very good case 
for their organization; It gives some 
very pungent hints. 

Dynamite wrapped in clay, rolled 
in coal dust and then rolled down a 


| coal chiite to be shovelled into fur- 
| naces is ome note on the art of sabot- 


age. Author Levy also emphasizes 
the usefulness of a cheese cutter (a 
length of wire with wooden handles 
at each end) for quiet disposal of 
enemy sentries. 


cf 


Hamilton Windsor 
Winnipeg Regina 
Victoria 


PITITULLL Lee ee PRODUCE I OLE SSEASIOGERA TOSI SACLE PCE RASTII IS AT STEE TEREST STIL IIT Ow 


Following the last Secret Session 
Mr. McGovern made a speech in 
Glasgow. He said that if his audi- 
ence ‘had heard the Prime Minister 


arisen ,out of two unpleasant inci- 
dents in Parliament which, in the 
opinion of many members, should 
never have arisen. , 


The British louse of Commons 
has rather ‘specialized in sécret ses- 
sions during this war until the 
formula of 
“Mr. Speaker 
I- spy strang- 
ers” (a pre- 
lude to the 
exit of the 
public and 
the press) 
has become 
almost. as 
common as 
the ancient 
cry “Who 
goes home?” 

Mr. Church- 
fll who is 
usually the 
principal fig- 
ure in these 
affairs laid down for the guidance 
of the members that whilé nothing 
whatever was ‘to be revealed about 


the secret session, it was the duty 
of members, having heard the ccn- 
fidential Ministerial statement and 


} ~—Low.. 


} 

LONDON.—When is a secret not 
a secret? This foolish question has 
BEAVERBROOK 


listened to the debate, to radiate the 
impression which they had gather- 
ed. , 

Thus, if the Prime Minister told 

the M.P.’s grave news, they would 
go out to dinner with a serious and 
solemn countenance, On the other 
hand, if the news was unexpectedly 
good, the M.P.’s would be extremely 
jocular and probably slap their 
hostess on the back. But at what 
moment ‘does radiation of atmos- 
phere become the indication and 
even the revelation of fact? 
“I cannot describe the first of the 
two incidents because it was aired 
in secret. Everyone knows who it is 
and all that, but I must content my- 
self with the published statement 
that after a vote of the House the 
erring member will have to appear 
before the omnipotent Committee of 
Privilege. 


Can Tell This One 
The second case was handled in 
the open ‘and. concerned. that bel- 
ligerent pacifist John McGovern, a 
Scottish member. McGovern is one 
of the tiny Independent Labor 
Party which is led by Jimmie Max- 
ton and miusters’ a parliamentary 
strength of three,Maxton looks like 
the gaunt spectre of-the. barricades, 
but is gentle, courageous with a 
nice blending of wit and melan- 
choly,, Campbell Stephens. is a 
somewhat bewildered Falstaff. .who 
doesn’t ‘seem quite suré what it is 
all. about. John McGovern is the 
muscular idealist. He would scrap 
| With anyone and is prepared to 
| knock ‘the heads together of any 
two men who approve of this w 
|or any other. 


inthe secret session they would 
have been elated. Then, branding all 
Ministers as liars, he said. that our 
shipping losses had‘ reached thé 
figure of 800,000 tons‘ a month. 

Geoffrey Shakespeare, former Do- 
minions=Secretary and a compara- 
tively recerit visitor to ‘Canada, 
raised*the matter on thé floor of the 
House. | é x 
‘He Gets Spanked — 

Had McGovern committed abreach: 
of privilege?. The Government said: 
that the figure of 800,000 tons was 
not accurate. It: would seem then 
that if something is-NGt true, it can- 
not be’ an official secret. Ah! But 
McGovern had said that the Prime 
Minister had spoken: and he. even 
indicated -the nature of Churchill's 
speech. at 

But had not Mr. Churchill urged 
the House to radiate the appropri- 
ate mood afterwards? Yes,—byt 
radiation ’ 
could not in- ° 
clude detail- 
ed statements ~ 
as to what. 
actually hap- 
pened. But 
the Press had ~ 
published the 
faet ‘that Mr. 

Churchilj 
would speak. 
That was. 
| merely intel- « 
ligent..antici- 
pation. Then 
someone with 
a colorful Se 
mind suggest-- 
ed that the Press might be asked to 


announce that.the Prime Minister |: ~ 


was to speak.in such and. soch a 
secret session merely to cloak the 
fact that Churchill .was on his way. 
to Moscow. or some , distant part. 
This settled it. ) 
has to go. before the Committee. of 
Privilege. é ae 

It. is all rather like the days of 
the ominous Committee of Public 
Safety in the French revolution 


when to be impeached was, to be| 


guilty. There is,a good deal of feel- 

ing at Westminster that this heresy 

hunting is @ foolish waste of time. 
soe ws ee 


Blow For Cripps 


In last week's notes I indicated: 


that the Bev plan for ration- 


and. Mr.. McGovern | _ - 


Fh pra ON 


by aaa % 


a rough reception in the Commons 
and that Dr: Dalton, the President 
of the Board of Trade, would not 
be able to carry it through. ‘Within 
a few hours of penning those words 
the debate took place and it seemed 
that I had misled you. 


Sir Stafford Cripps was rushed 
into the breach, He told the House 
quite bluntly that the government 
intended to carry the measure 
through, and although amendments 
would be made the plan would 
definitely and finally be debated be- 
fore Whitsun and put into effect 
with all possible speed. It was the 
first time that Cripps, as a Minister, 
has come into conflict with the 
popular feeling in the House, and 
momentarily he seemed to be hav- 
ing his way. But the storm broke 
out afresh and blew a gale. The 
government has withdrawn to a 
prepared position according to plan. 
In other words it beat a retreat. The 
plan will not be debated before 
Whitsun, it will not be. carried into 
immediate effect and Sir William 
Beveridge, its fond parent, has of- 
fered to resign as adviser to the 
Board of Trade. 

It is a blow to Cripps. The im- 
maculate feneer has fallen almost at 
the first jump. The path of power is 
rough and full of dangers in war- 
time. . 


* * * 


Has Lost Three Houses 


Lord’ Beaverbrook’s return to 
Britain was celebrated by two fires, 
one in Fleet Street where the war 
of the news- | 
paper barons 
flared up 
fiercely; and 
one at Cherk- 
ley Court, 
Beaver. 
brook’s coun- 
try residence, 
The Beaver 
has lost: three 
houses in the 
War, and 
now he is at 
the Savoy 
surrounded 
by telephones —Low. 
and with an CAMROSE 
excel lent 


view of the Thames, 

It is widely known how Lord 
Kemsley had attacked Beaverbrook 
for his ‘activities in America and his 
violent advocacy of the Second 
Front..As Beaver arrived back, his 
savagely brilliant cartoonist Low of 
the “Evening Standard” drew a 
cartoon ,of Beaverbrook coming 
down ‘the gangplank with his urch- 
in’s grin while. Kemsley and his 
brother Lord ‘Camrose of the 
“Daily. Telegraph”. hurled paper 
darts at him from behind some 
earthworks; That sounds innocuous 
énough but. the caricatures of Kem- 
sley and Camrose were cruel— 
really. cruel. ‘Low is fundoubtedly 
the greatest. cartoonist in the 
world, but he’has a satanic genius 
for detecting the one weak spot in 
his victim’s face.’ Perhaps he has 
never exceeded his caricatures of 
the late Lord Birkenhead as “Lord 
Burstinghead” but Eden has writh- 
ed ‘and John Simon, has smiled a 
sickly smilein their time. 

The Beaver did not see the 
famous Kemsley castoon before it 
went in; But that will not bring 
peace to. Fleet'Street. In the mean- 
time the irrepressible Max sits like 
a’ Buddha, with just the suggestion 
of a grin. “It’s most unfortunate,” 
he says. Incidentally on his return 
flight one of the engines failed and 
a lot. of petrol had to be dumped in 
the sea to lessen the weight. Then 
the plane managed: to:get back for 
repairs. The Beaver does not smile 
about that. 
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Ford of Canada | 
With .all the restrictions in the 
automobile business does it appear 
likely that Ford of Canada will be 
, able to earn its dividend? 


- Ford Motor Co, of Canada is the 
only opportunity Canadian investors 
have of participating in this in- 
dustry. With the exception of buses 
and replacement parts, civilian _pro- 
duction has been discontinued, but 
the factories are fully engaged on 
war production. 
How this will affect earnings it is 
impossible to state, although it seems 
reasonable to expect that the $1 a 
share annual dividend would be 
earned and paid with a fair margin. 
Last year the company earned 
$1.97 a share, compared with $1.55 
in 1940. Gross revenue from sales 
was up 51%, while sales of automo- 
tive units gained 13.5% over 1940. 
The company’s financial position is 
strong and it has demonstrated 
ability to maintain its position in the 
industry. ‘ 


Brazilian Traction 


_Is the uptrend in Brazilian Trac- 
tion earnings that prevailed during 
1941 holding good so far this year? 


Brazilian Traction, Light & 
Power Co; reported a gain of 20.37% 
in net earnings in 1941, and for the 
first three months of 1942 a gain of 
11.86%. The annual report for 1941 
will probably appear within the next 
month and should show some 
improvement in net profits over last 
year’s $1.31 a share, 

Demand for the services provided 
by the operating subsidiaries in 
Brazil continues high, Although 


_|this company has been able to re- 


port. good éarnings and ample 
financial resources for a number of 
years, its dividend payments have 
been irregular. This. has been pri- 
marily due to difficulty in getting 
foreign exchange to transmit funds 
Improvement in this’ 
situation on an important scale 
hardly seems likely in the immedi- 
ate future although the company was 
able. last year to pay a dividend of 
40 cents a share and has declared 


another 40 cents payable in July this | | 


year, 


Can. Northern Power 
I would appreciate an_explana- 


tion of the current position of Can-. ° 


ada ‘Northern Power common 
stock. 

Canada Northern Power Co.'s 
position has been affected by the 
loss of contracts to supply power to 
Noranda and Lake Shore Mines. On 
the other hand, the loss of this busi- 
ness has enabled the company to 
cut down its purchasés of power 
from Ontario Hydro. 

Net result is that the income posi- 
tion of the company has not been 
unduly affected. For the three 
months’ ended March 31 last, net 
operating income totalled $714,586 as 
against $688,713 the year before, The 
long term outlook, reflected in the 
relatively high yield of the stock is 
somewhat uncertain, 


Gold mining may tend to decline|. 


as it becomes more difficult to secure 
supplies. Such a condition would 
affect Canada Northern Power's 
operations and earnings, since’ it 
provides power to a large number 
of gold mines in Northern Ontario 
and northwestern Quebec. 


Inter. Hydro-Electric 

I have several thousand dollars 
invested in International Hydro- 
Electric bonds and would like to 
have your comment on the com- 
pany. 


Interfiational Hydro-Electric 
System's 6% debentures are not 
without interest as a semi-specula- 
tion. This company controls vari- 
ous power properties in New York 
State, New England Power Associa- 
tion and Gatineau Power Co. 

The system’s revenues are derived 
almost entirely from the New York 
properties and Gatineau Power Co. 
On the basis of anticipated income 
this year, the system will show a de- 
ficit of about $350,000 after paying 
debenture interest. 

The problem is how it will take 
care of the.debentures when they 
mature in 1944 and also whether or 
not it would be justified in dipping 
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MINION SUCCESSION DUTY 


Brings Need For More 
 LEFE INSURANCE 
Barks \ 


The Dominion Government and the Provincial. 


Governments now exact 


* but the smallest estates and d 


Succession Duties on all 


payniént of 


' the duties quickly and in cash. 
"Will your Executors find in your estate, suffi- 
cient liquid assets, that can be quickly converted. 


., into cash, without loss; 


to pay these Succession 


Duties, and still have enough in the estate to meet. 


- the reasonable needs of your dependents ?—If not, 
more Life Insurance is probably the best answer. 


-  Ttis well to remember that Life Insurance costs 
‘leas at 40 than at 55 and that it is both wise and 


‘economical to arrange for Insurance now, to build 
up your estate, and to meet the demands that you 


know will be. made upon it. ‘ 
Discuss your requirements with your Life Insur- 
“ance underwriter — also with one of our officers avail- 


THE 


the Beveridge 
* ing fuel, and light wopld meet, with | 


2 * 


* 


_able for consultation, without cost or obligation. 


ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


Toronto 2. 


into limited cash resources in order 
to pay the full debenture interest. 
We understand tha: 

worked upon 


Indications are that the 

. are company 
should be able to pay at least 4%. 
interest out af its present ineomie and 
if the system can secure an extension 
of the maturity date on the deben- 


tures, one of its principal difficulties 
would be over. 


National Breweries 


» Would you be-good enough to 
provide me with information on 
the common. stock of National 
Breweries, of which I hold .20 
shares. 
; 

National Breweries Lid. is one of 
the principal breweries in Canada. 
It has @ long record of successful 
Operati and has built up a strong 
financial position. 

t year sales increased and net 
profit at over $2 millions was up sub- 
stantially despite an increase of 
over 100% in taxes. Earnings on the 
common ted to $2.54 a share 
as against $60 the year before. 

Improvement in demand’ reflects 
increased employment and higher 
spending power, as well as substan- 

ial exports of beer to’ the armed 
forces in the Near and Middle East. 


|| A National Duty 


\-. AN INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 
There is no type of investment available in 
security of principal, attractive interest yield 
and ready marketability, can compare with 
DOMINION OF CANADA BONDS: 


- Telephone Waverley 3681 : 
DoMINION SECURITIES 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINMIPES VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, ENG, 
15 King Street West, Toronte 


Whom Shall I Appoint? 


The administration of an estate is no easy . 
task nowadays. When the burden js placed 
on the shoulders of an individual, it de- 
mands time. end.care that few men can - 
willingly spare from their own business. 
A corporate trustee, organized for the work 
and with wide experience in the adminis- 

‘ tration of Estates and Trusts, is the logical 
answer to your question, “Whom shall I 
appoint as my Executor and Trustee?” 


MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY 
Montreal Trust Building Toronto 


Consultations 
and 
correspondence 
invited 


Pages in the Book of 


. VICTORY 


In the annals that shall have been written of this historic 
epoch many pages will cover the part that industry is 
playing in this battle for freedom from intolerance and 
slavery. Satie 

The more co-ordinated and efficient is the handling ‘of 
industry, large-and small, the more quickly shall victory 
be ours. 


The office is the vital nerve-centre through which all contracts.and contacts are 


made. Look to-it that your part in this great effo¢t is not hampered by obso- — 
lescent and inefficient equipment’in your office. 


Makers of “Tools of Industrial Control’ 


FILING SYSTEMS AND OFFICE. EQUIPMENT 


)FFICE SPECIALTY MEG.@. 


LIMITED 


Head Office and Factories: NEWMARKET, Ont. 
Branch Stores in Cahadian Cities from Coast to Coast 


- 


YY LEAR 


TELEPHONE LINES FOR 


‘When war broke, Canada jad no small-arms in- 


dustry. Today she is 


all these modern 


weapons for herself and her allies. Her Bren 
plant, producing several thousand guns a 
month, ranks'as one. of-the largest small-arms 


factories inthe world. - 


The telephone is a day-and-night necessity to 
the shen who’ created this industry and now 
must set even new production records, month 
after month. Their calls must go through. Lines 
must be available to handle them promptly. 
‘And they cam be, provided everyone is effi- 

' cient and unselfish in his use of existing tele- 
phone facilities. Your teleplione is part of 
an extensive wartime communications sy 


tem.. Are you observing 
phone Tactics”?, : 


“Wartime Tele 
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~ Toronto and Montreal Exchanges _ 
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Unlisted Stocks 


May 26, 1942 (Furnished by A. J. Pattison Jr. & Co., Toronto) 


Industrials: Bid ; '" ‘Bid Ask. 


Acme Farm, pf Neilson; Wm., p. 100 .. | Continental L. . 

Andian National 27 | N. Meth. Lay. p. 67 -. | Crown, fully pd. 

Anglo C. Tel., A Ont. Tobacco, p. 18 20 Dominion Fire . 

Atlas Steel 4 22 | Prov. Paper, m . of Can. Gen. 
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National Life .. 
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From Our Own Correspondent supplies will be allowed to tun annexes will have to be complete. 

Mining Dividends Elect New Officers toe ee down for a time, as grain is held ly seflled if desired reliet 1s to be 

; Rate May 3s % | 4, Trem Our Own Cerreapondent eel gen @ head of the! back in the West is order to ton. at country points. There 

ngio-Huronian ..9seees ws INTREAL--Operetions nt of th ate flow ris after a serve lake shipping. is still ir : : 

AfgU® Gold s--ctsecsses MBO DA 288 enaeiass at oe la period since the opening of navi- Mill 8 goed deal of grain in 

Bayonne rs ¥ ' ee ca on a gation during -which they were Elevator companies are anxious varias country elevator annexes 

rasan oe 3 sci the rie eg Brenden, speaking at decreased as the result of heavy pacer Pangea elevators as far cuvense eee apace in country | 

Seam? on Se ee ag? | Butter trading in th shipments down the lakes. as possible in order to prepare for oer renings a eee 

Sino avkerie .--..'aiQe 1488 % (established a new high since’ tne | Movements by Take vastole are the handling of a new crop in the | ROW exteeds the oapacity, of the 
ee, Marte i eB commencement of Pee int | now at a reduced rate, and will fall. | Meee aes oe 

Gitral Patricia y... 8 ide ay 448,960 lb. This ts an in. |CoMtinue so for a period, as all| It can be taken for granted| Tf temporary —_ at ters 

oUF wise’ vas 4 te |B a ae 83.44% over the 14,962,920 | @Vailable lake tonnage has been that. terminal elevators will be minal elevators w fully em- 

Qqrlaka® anes s-onnns poi it in the year ended April,| transferred to the ore earrying | employed for a time practically to ployed during the next few 
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Can, Commodity Ex. 
changé Has Busy Year— 


1041. On the other hand, trading in 
“spot” butter was 21% below gies 


Deine nes ooo tee + sifo aak previous year’s level; “to arrive” 
fast Malarti€ .-sssseyes ae ».jand “future” contracts registered 
Francoeur ooguers, © . **} gains of 405% and 127% ea 
Goldale nee cceseeepe 08%™~ .. 
Belt vesecvenes ia ol ce in eee and 
crandview bones sonar Te i ~«» | exchange was ble Seana 
cra winkane ‘sa. 200” 0° past year as during year 1068 one 
ee heck... sssvssboues ‘ .. |for the same reasons, namely, gov- 
Hedley Mascot ssseees- oe 8 i ernment export contracts, 
aE, poses nshies es 81) Mr, Olive was re-elected president 
Hudson Bay esse Peeetees sete 82 for the: fifth successive term, John 
Inspi ration jtagastenbes vt «| Freeman, of Lovell & Christmas 
Iter ouniain vwcscccge og | (Canada) Ltd. was re-elected vite- 
Reeth’... bon seecoumumhua ade a .. | President and A. -F. McGillis, of 
KerrvAddisOn . sess evves $10e . 3, - |Alex. D. McGillis & Co. was 
Faiand Lake’ sossyutss “S “3 7: |fetutned as treasurer. 
lamaque Gold .... 40041 38 18.6; In addition to the above the fol- 
Lake SHOT@ ..cseneseses Me 8. 9.8 /lowing wete elected as governors 
on Long kat .. pee eeebeeae : £ ee of the exchange: 
Macas "5 uae ie ty A.8 S. BEAUBIEN, éf L. G. Beaubien & 
Madsen R. Lak@ ,..... ‘ d 
Seterers * :. A 

| balartic Gold, af — i by ALPEN on Grant Johnston & 
McKénzie Re@ dan ssssee 185 
Monet® ...<ss+cesnsnensan ‘ CH, of C. J 
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Canada Malting .... 80¢ June 15 30 ce 
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trade. There is plenty of grain | the limit of their storage capacity. | Months, the reverse is probably 


in eastern positions to guarantee 
a considerable shipment éverseas | 


be found in transatlantic ship- 
ment. 








Farm Produce 
Up 9% in’41 


Helped to a certain extent by 
higher prices, Canada’s farmers 
were able to achieve a production 
value in 1041 of $1,379.4 millions, u 
9% from that of 1940, and hi hes 
level reached since 1929 
+jimportant increases in values a 
curred in farm animals and dairy 

roducts. Value of field crops was 
ower due to drought in Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta which curtailed 
,: | Brain production, 

Net value of farm production last 
year—gross production less value of 
farm products used as seed and a 
for livestock—wa ogee millions, 
gain of 338% ov This 7 nat 
value represents an estimate of the 
value of product raised on the farm 
and available for sale ‘off the farm 
or for consumption by the farmer 
and his family or help. No deduc- 
tions are made for any living or 
operating expenses. 

By provinces, Ontario leads in 
value of farm production, followed 
by Quebec, *Manitoba shows the 
greatest percentage gain in 1041 over 
1940 with 27.7%, followed by Quebec 
with 21.6% and Ontario with 21.2%. 
Alberta is the only province to re- 
port- lower gross value of produc- 
tion in 1041 than in 1940 with a de- 
Cline of 8.1%. 

In spite.of the minor decline of 
4.3%, field crops contiue to lead in 
value of production by commodities 
with $647.8 millions out of the 
$1,379.4 millions total, Farm aninials 
come next with $335.9 millions, fol- 
lowed by milk with $206.5 millions. 

These details are summarized by 
the tables that follow: 

Gross Value Farm pronnets 





Province 

8 es Sa ae ‘ 15,836 4,551 
Ws caccccascccuses 34,201 .128 
N.B. bovenstes 37,406 33,204 
Que. cases berdbebes 322 217,823 
Ont, -: scccascccvedes 935 380,342 
Man. «cecctcpecceces 181,197" 102,731 
Sask, cevvoctere eave 194,206 233.946 
Alta, .céioe dedecssse 192,720 209.7: 

Bil; cedeséosivicoce 48,265 44.081 
Total 4.3 .sreccccee « 1,379,306 1,265,112 

Commodity: 

Field crops ........ 647.850 678,682 
Farm animals ..... 335,045 | 268, 

WEOL gs ivvdeecciece 3,262 2, 

| eras eee 206,543 164,132 
Fruit, vegetables . 69,410 58,453 
Poultry products .. 76,428 67,125 
Fur farming ....... 6,363 6,143 
Maple products .... 3,581 4,210 
TOBACCO .isscsccese 18,464 10.470 
Fibre flax .....6.; 3,118 1,727 
Clover & grass seed 5,165 5.184 
Honey & Wax .... 3,276 2,684 
TOtal . osvseveee ccves 1,379,306 1,265,112 


Farmers had $4,689.7 millicns in- 
vested in their land, buildings, 
implements, machinery and _live- 
stock at June 1 last, according to the 
Dominion Burezu of Statistics. Land 
and buildings made up $3,321,3 mil- 
lions of this total, implements and 
machinery, $462.1 millions and live- 
stock $698.8 millions. As compared 
with the previous year, it is a gain 
of $200 millions. 

Comparative totals by provinces 


show that Ontario has a wide lead in ‘| 


value of land and buildings and in 
the total but is closely followed by | 
some other provinces in different! 
classifications. Saskatchewan, for 
example, reports implements and 
machinery valued at $116.4 millions, 
only about $280,000 less than in 
Ontario. 





Farm Capital 
1941 1940 
$000 
DPA.L, cabsstodcdcsioasad 57,706 53,626 | 
MM. vihinbte bi vehe: 115,972 105,722 
BEI: shke gon shtehands 101,802 97,208 
Sx dys éahsphesacoase 1,024; 760 go8.976 
GE hihecestiiectssie 1.437.015 1,409, 
MMM. scbeducduscanns 348, 320,411 
Beaks, . comvdtocaschdoes 833,917 847,909 
BU Vecscxnbideadots 645.208 613.336 
B.C. ~~ ‘ 132,730 125,446 
WHAM adv isiebeennes 4,000,666 4,482,223 
, e,@¢ 
Commodities 
Pre- Same 
— ee one 
wee 8 rT. 
atte cccesscessShhS 8104 | SOCK 
OOS ac iia scetia 15.25 2112.14 
Copper, Ib. ......+ #12 12 2 
Cotton, Ib. .....-. oma ‘214 * 1360 
Ss , raw, d d a 
rea ea j The 10% ‘ets 
Coffee, I. s.e..s: ’ 
ides ee At ERP oat 154% = 17 
Weekly Indices 
v. 8. Labor, picavecs 98.5 98.6 m6 
Weod, Gun oo V2. i 
Dow Jeties (fut). B6.46 06.98 ra fo 
Fishers .....:..+00- “106.3 1063 94. 
a one Indices 
ait (Apr t 9 1189 106.6 
ys weal | ren. ea “aS 4 fa 
i bat ( ‘3: 0 158.6 
Note:— ase of indices ne fas i008 


equals 100 lnean, 
British index is 


to 1930 base. 
Base of pricé-quotations fs as ay 
Cattle — Steers, good, over 1, 
bg "New 
degrees 


sores pper-electroly 
Fork, heat—No, 1 


car ae Wh 

_ os York. 

gan o/] New York. Wi 
evs Ee. Viana by the office of 

price dministration. 


ae ot gousis deinen 







Operators welcomed a breathing | the case with regard to about 100 
space during which they were 
of all wheat for which room may | able to ship out or turn a certain | @fY annexes at country elevators. 
percentage of grain stored Sea 
porary annexes at the lake head, | farmers last week 

It may be expected that these’ but it now appears thét,. such" substantial scale ak fone. a 


~Blank Stoller photo. 


ON MONTREAL CURB 


Hugh R. MeCuaig! of McCuaig & potions 
Co., who hag been elected secretary- 
treasurer of thé Montreal Curb 
Market, succeeding J: R. Ballatityne, 





Company Reports 


End of Sediling and Wheat Board Ruling Start Movement ) 





David et Frere 


David et Frete for year ended 
March 31 last report an improve- 
ment of 32% if sales volume, with 
gross income at $124,636 as against 
$92,050 the year before. Net avail- 
able on the Class “A” stock was 
equal to $2.88 a share, compared 
with $2.12 the previous year, 

Working capital showed a moder- 
ate improvement during the yéar, 
with aegounts receivable in invest- 
ments and inventories higher. A new 
item among the liabilities is @ batik 


loan of $43,500. 


es Sa sem 


Operating profit . 


Add: Other income .. 


Total earnings 
Less: 


rofit. ...... 


Net p 
Lessi 


t Com, divds. ... 
Surplus for year .... 


Depreciation .. 
Ine. and E. P. taxes 











Add: Previous surplus 152,008 


Less: Tax adjustment 
Earned surp. forward 


oheee 





Eafned per sh.: C'acs A 


Current assets 


Current liabilities .. 


Wotking capital . 
Ba 


Cash 
Investments 


269,940 
lace Sheet om 8 


125" 223 
150,129 
132,733 


500 


eee e eee eenee 


Accounts réctivable 


Inventories ...... 
Bank loans ..;... 


Can. For, Investment 
Foreign 


Canadian 


2b be 


190, a 
Working cone \ 





eaee 


43, 


value debentures, 


ge ena eg os - oeren 


ts Ended D 


Investment 
| Corp.. ecntrolling Brazilian Portland 
Cement, reports a slight decliné in 
earnings for 1941 compared: with 
1940, net profit totalling, $209,838, 
|down from $220,811. 
‘foreign currency déclined substan- 
i tially during the year, but were off- 
, set by an inerease in investment 
securities from $64,306 to $236,735. 

Outstanding preferred stock was 
reduced from %796,600 to $685,400, 
while the subsidiary ny com- 
pleted retirement of $200,000 par 


Cash and 





on bushels space in tempor- 


Deliveries of wheat by western | at the 90 cent basic price which 


comes into effect on August 1 for 
new crop wheat. 


Tractors Make Up Al- 
most Half of $50. i Mil. 
lions Total 

Total value of farm implement 


sales in Candda last year at 1 
millions was up 8% ba 10 A 


Deposits Down 
Believed Part of Can- 


ada’s Gift to Great Brit- 
ain 


An increase of $7 millions in -mis- 
cellaneous deposits in the statement 


onan inerease is. tted from 
Bia Abbe ntario nd British Colum- one ca eng Deligved te - ob 
reported a slight drop money turned over to the Bank ef 


tchew se 
and Saska an one of on sub 


propo eas 
figures were 47% over the 04, 1 inl 
cs total sales reported for 1939.: 
actors and ines were by fa 
the largest dinaie cmasthoetion’ eit, 
aoe tng sold for $22.7 millions. 
mechin was next with 
$7.5 mil and 
third with $7.4 milion en 


C ben were ery a ace to 
a deciins of 173% ince 


and as part of Canada’s gift of 
#1 iin to Britain. ” 
is and other withdrawals ac- 
sanae for ; drop of $22 millions in 
a of the Dominion Govern- 
nt. 

An inerease of §17 millions in 
chartered bank deposits a 
believed to be an addition to chart- 
ered bank reserves against larger 
public deposits, The public is said 

to be acing a considerable part 
72% in num- 


of the deposits withdrawn in March 
ber and nd te in value from the pre- | tor investment in the Victory Loan. 
vious year. 
$ 


May 13 
Comparative sales values by pro- “- rw 
Mar nsseeee 1,645,400 1,499,708 
seceeeetece Wee sat 


vineeg follow: 
es in eteee 
- kee 
QUENEE Fae ii cesses ieee lee v vesteens 
Total bbe sbddendbeeaes 80,147,866 47,147,008 
tte pennies 





sisore ert 
8,594,11 
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431,967,290 424,754,619 
220,631,080 221,099, 


653,598,470 “ee 
10300 481 13.68, 
959,064,171 866,816,068 


Farm Living Cost 

Sharply Higher 
Rise is Substantially 
Greater Since War Start. 


Farm Implement Soles 
1941 
Ontario i.s..ssvesesee 1 Sarat 2 rer 1 deposits 
Manitoba beeeseeeeoee . bees 
Sasktchewin ania nee aa i Bother labs... 
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common stocks, Comparable per- 
Sv0 ELAM. and O60% tespentiveny 
é a respectively, 

Investments in sto¢ks ahd bonds rt 
had a book value of $824,640 at the 
end of 1941 and a market value of 
$658,378 including book value of in- 
vestments hot ha réprésentative 
market quotations. A year ago book 
value was $881,719 and market value 
$721,837, Logs on investments of $12,- 
150 | 920 was Charged to capital deficit, 
aa cae leaving a debit balance of §4,127. 
Consol. Bepene fee Secoley Aceount 


1941 _ 
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beens 


All er Assets... 
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1941 
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Liv 
have a 
than tor urbah dwellers since the 
war started, according to cost of liv- 
ny | in statistics issued by the Dominion | 
00 | Bureau of Statistics. For the farmer. 
3 living costs have gone up 19.4% 
Seespgmipee 3 Iince the war statted. The Domin- 
ion average for cost of living index 
for farmers was 99.2 in the fall of 


vest. income ae costs fot Canadian farmers | 
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1942 show this index up to 118.4. For 
the urban dweller during the same 
eriod the rise has been from 100.8 


to 115.9. 
Canadian farmers have 


sbeeee? 


Fastern 
experienced a greater cost of living 
ries than have those in western Can- 
ada. Starting from 99.2 in the fall 
of 1939 in each case, the index for 
eastern Canada is now at 119.0 and 
for western Canada at 117.5. 

Advance in fatm living costs re- 
flects increases in foods where a ris¢ 
of 32.2% from pré-war levels has 
béen experienced, Clothing prices 
for the farmér are up 242%. In- 
Creases are reported for such items 
as fuels and household equipment. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 





Canadian Car and Fo Co. 
has. delivered 10 new all-s first 
class air-conditioned coaches to the 
Canadian . National Railw: An 
additional 16 are under construction. 

Canadian National Railways also 
purchased 26 all-steel cars from the 
Pullman Co. and 16 of these have 
been rebuilt into first class air-con- 
ditioned coaches for operation in in- 
ternational runs. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 














Ajax Oil & Gas Co., PIVIDEND NOTICE 


‘ae isa 
oll cose << Seat Limited English Electric Company) 
Less: Expenses ... +i. 26,557 25,967 (Ne Personal Liability) of Canada, Limited 
Net profit ........... 33 20811| Notice fs hereby given that an, Tn- 
Less: Preferred divas. 008 «=—s«71,006 | terim Dividend of 2 per cent (2%) CLASS “A” SHARES 
Common divds. .... 139,490 102,782 | has been decla payable June 23, ats is hereby given that the e 
Surplus for year .... 724 46.223 | 1942, to Shareholders of record at af Directors have Geclay 
Add: Previcus surplus 822,506 692,556 the close of business June 5, 1942. ae sixty-three Meats & 
Less: Pfd. stock prem. 5,000 4.079 By order % é Board. ‘are on the utstandin Class 
Trans. cap. @lirp. +. — 111,200... + ieee treasurer. Hi a Toa S Seeetiae . 
arned surp. forward 712,996 _ 622,806 | Toronto, May 23. 
Earned per sh.: Com... % 1.909 % 2.02 May —<—- a 
ce: Belenes Sheet Chanens AUBREY MUNDY, 
Investments ....:2056 231,738 this ecretary. 
For. currency ...sss0s 35, 31.084 May 21st, 1942. 
Pid. stock ..... Sejees OB 195, ‘ ————E————————— 
Cap, surplus .. Jip 3 ee TIL IO i. 2i0es . AERLILEN é ’ “DIVIDEND NOTICE 
END NOTICE 
Debenture & Speurities | Man Dominion The Cariboo Gold 
Debenture Securfties Corp. of 
Canada reports net profits for 1941 Mining Compan Limited 
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Wheat Prices 


Winnipeg Grain Futures 


Week to May 25, 1942 
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equivalent to $7.90 a share on its pre- 
ference stock against $7.07 for 1940. 
No dividend was paid“on the com- 
mon stock this year, although §6 a 
ald in 1940, résulting in 
a pa . 18,287 for the year. 
r call loans payable 
were réduced from 
$61,432 to $26,442. Deberture debt 
Was reduced $4.000 to 
As of Dée, 31, 1041, 84% of the 
company’s funds was invested in 
bonds, debentures and cash, 27.5% 
stocks and 64.1% in 


$67,100. 
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Cash Quotations 
Hard ., .70% .70% .79% 















ed Than For Urban Costs | 
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vanced substantially moré 


1939; latest figures for the spring of | 
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Prompt Shipment From Fort William 
For Quotations Write or Wire 


NATIONAL GRAIN C° LTD. 


WINNIPEG 


> 


THE ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN COMPANY 


( klooiand ahd Denese ath the Baars oh tits Commissioners ) 


4 


OPERATING 
464 Country Elevators 
73 Flour Werehouses 
227 Goal Sheds 


Terminal Elevetors et 
Vancouver end Port Arthur 


(Capacity— 9,661,500 Bushels) 
Offices: Caigery and Wines 


RELIANCE 


GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 


Owners and Operators Country Elevators 
and Terminals 


Exporters and Shippers 
SMITH, MURPHY CO. INC. 
510 PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


Head Office: 919 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 
Branch Offices: Toronto and Vancouver ° 











‘NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


LIMITED 


C. C. FIELDS, Pres. 


GEO, S. MATHIESON, merges 


C. E. BABBITT, Sec’y. 


Grain Merchants, Shippers and Exporters 
709 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 


CHICAGO 
BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 





Since 1857 


fame. 


Grain Merchants 


KANSAS en 
LONDON 


TOLEDO 
LIVERPOOL 


Shippers and Exporters 


weae office 
WINNIPEG 


Branched Throtghout Canada 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
Preston East ene Mines, 


(No bien Liability) 


DIVIDEND oa = , 


NOTICE is nasey t the 


regular anne Se y vidend oe 
r 
the isqued Capi Capital hock. % Pihe ‘Com: 


pany Pay Tod e in 4, Cenedian Sup 


oer at oe Noes of business 
of June, 1 


i Guta it the eet 


L. lL. HALL, 
Secretary. 


Toronto, Mey 10th, 1042. : 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Canadian General Electric 


Comnpands Limited 


Ni ven that a giv 
* aegtstes nets share for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1042, has 
beer oes on the Common Stock 


f the 
e atthe ebove dividend te payable 
on a of 


at on 
i 3, 1942. 


ome EO He NESBITT, 


ree May 21, 1942. 
Bea ee eee 


Doar ea 
Mortgage Corporation 


Notice is hereb x ie Se that a 

Dividend of TWO 

on the paid-up Capital — of 
e- 





oldets 


“ 





Thursday, the Second 
Day of July 


sbi: to Shareholders of record 
at the close of business on the 
Fifteenth: 








DIVIDEND NOTICES 


The Montreal 


Cottons Limited 


NOTICE IS HEREBY 
GIVEN THAT A DIVI- 
DEND OF ONE PER 
CENT (1%) hep be been declared upon 
the Common of the Company, 
end cheques will be o caeiled on the 
fifteenth day of June next, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on the 30th day of May, 


1942. 
By Order of the Board, 
CHAS. GURNHAM, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Valleyfield, May 20th, 1942. 


The Montreal 


Cottons Limited 


NOTICE IS HEREBY 
GIVEN THAT A QUAR- 
TERLY DIVIDEND OF 

THREE QUARTERS 





ONE AND 
PER CENT (1% %), being at the rate 
of Seven per cent (1%) per annum, 


declared upon the pre- 
stock of the Company, and 
es will be mailed on the fif- 
chequ day of June next, to sifare- 
holders of 7 at the close of 
peaens on th day of May, 


By Order of the Board, 
. CHAS. GURNHAM, 
setae en 
Valleyfield, May ah | 


= 





National Steel Car Corpora- 
tion Limited 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


Notie hereby given that a divi- 
cents (50c) per share 

dasiared payable on July 

fiath, 1942, to shareholders of record 
sane ¢lose of business, June 30th, 


By Order of the Board. 
CHAS. W. ADAM, 
Secretary. 








os “oe Street West, Torente 


day of June 1942, * F NO, 37 oe 
By ordér of the Board. By the Seater bd 
WALTER F. WATKING, |! Ghnadian, “tutte ‘on une doch 042, 
items Order of the Board. 
Toronto, ' ; j 4 HAM, 
‘a Bes : May 20th, 1842. eee 
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Incomplete Figures Show. Many 


edition of “Metal Statistics” pub- 

lished by American Metal Market. 
Wartime censorship has “blacked 

out” many of the usual statistics, 


up to the end of 1940. Figures are 
even available for Germany and 
Russia in 1940 for these products, 

Most spectacular item in the fig- 
ures compiled is the tremendous 
jump shown by the United States in 
both pig iron and steel production. 


| hence data on some metals such as| Pig iron production in 1940 of the 


nickel and zinc are not available be- 
yond 1939. On copper production, 
it is noted that-“Due to war restric- 
tions, data for 1940 are fragmentary; 
none is available for 1941.” For 1940, 
details of copper production are 
shown for only five countries: 
United States, Mexico, Chile, Peru, 
and Jugoslavia. The United States 
1940 production at 1,079,059-tons of 
copper was approximately 40% of 
the total world production of new 
copper in the preceding year. 
More Tungsten From America 


Complete coal production figures | 
are not available since 1938, but it) 


is possible to get many details on 
production of the key metal tung- 
sten, however, up to the end of 1940. 
A noteworthy development in the 
tungsten situation is a growth in the 
production of tungsten ore turned 
out in Bolivia from 794 tons in 1934 
to 4,183 tons in 1940. Production in 
China has been dropping, perhaps 


through inability to get the finished | 


product out of the country. 

Output in 1940 was only 3,118 tons 
against a high of 17,895 tons in 1937. 
An extremely valuable strategic 
metal, tungsten may be flown out of 
China by airplane in the future and 
production may turn higher. Burma 
and the Malay States output of 8,000 
tons a year is lost to us now. Pro- 


duction by the United States and 


Mexico has been rising and amount- 
ed to 4,937 tons in 1940. Canada is 


not reported but will undoubtedly 
turn out a considerable amount of 


tungsten in 1942. 


U. S. is placed ‘at 42,320,000 tons 
more than double the 19,161,000 
tons turned out in 1938. 

| Similarly steel output at 59,806,- 
| 000 tons was more than double the 
1938 output of 28,350,000 tons. Out- 


put of iron and steel in 1940 by the) 


U. S. was approximately 40% of all 
| turned out in the entire world. Pro- 
| duction of steel currently is esti- 
mated to be running around 85 mil- 
lion tons a year; 





it is possible the | lybdenum has to be substituted. The 


| United States is turning out half| 


‘the world’s steel. 


Need More Manganese 

Tremendous increase of steel pro- 
duction in the United States has 
meant a huge increase in require- 
iments of manganese of which 12.5 
| pounds are needed for every ton of 
steel turned out. Imports of man- 
ganese ore in 1940 reached a record 
high of 1,282,075 tons, double the 
627,129 tons of the previous year 
and more than 10 times the total 
imports of the depression year 1932. 
| Manganese content of 1940 imports 
| was 617,101 tons while content of 
| manganese ore imports the first nine 
| months of 1941 was 381,898 tons. 
| Imports in recent years have been 
beyond current requirements as the 
|'U. S. stockpiled for an emergency 
|such as Pearl Harbor. Efforts have 
been made to increase domestic 
production and an estimated 550,000 
tons of ore were turned out in the 
| United States last year. Sources of 
the United States huge imports of 
manganese ore changed in 1941. 
| Only 28,122 tons came through from 








Most of the figures on pig iron| Soviet Russia in the first nine 
and steel production are given months compared with 311,748 tons 
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KEEPING POSTED 


by reading The Post every 
week is the secret of suc- 
cess for successful readers 
of The Post. Every week, 
by mail, $5 a year. 


McEwen & Alsaker 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
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xis on Metal Output / 


Bright Spots 


in 1940. However, the total rate 
1940, 


helped to offset shorter shipments 


from Russia and 


pecting is now being done. 


for the machine tool industry, mo- 









United States dominates the molyb- 


pounds of molybdenum turned out 
of a total world production of 36.7 
million pounds in 1940. Steps have 
been been taken to increase molyb- 
denum production in the Unit 
States and‘it is possible that 1941 
output showed: a further increase 
but details are not available, 


Winning Aluminum Race 

Production of aluminum is grow- 
ing by leaps, and bounds since the 
start of the war and production fig- 
ures mean little as many huge new 
plants are coming into production 
currently. However, if the incom-/ 
plete 1941 figures are reliable, it ap- 
pears the Axis was overtaken in| 
1941 and is probably being far sur- 
passed in turning out this impor- 
tant metal for production of air- 
planes. Germany, Italy, Japan, 
France, Norway and other Axis- 
dominated countries have stepped 
up their output—Germany’s output 
went up from 165,600 tons in 1938 to 
300,000 tons in 1941—but the United 
States increased its output by just 
a little more than Germany in the 
period and Canada it appears has 
more’ than met the increase by 
other Axis countries although the 
exact figure for 1941 output is not 
available. : 


. Magnesium Plans Auge 

Unless Germany has plans of the 
most gigantic kind for: production 
of magnesium, she will soon be left 
far behind in the race for turning 
out this light metal, widely useful 
in airplane manufacture, flares and 
incendiary bombs. At the start of 
the war, Germany was turning out 
two thirds of the world’s magnesi- 
um, ‘but if she doesn’t increase her 
production before long, she may 
only .be turning out around 5% of 
the world’s: magnesium. In 1940— 
the latest year for which statistics 
are available—Germany turned out | 
19,000 tons of magnesium against 
5,680 tons turned out in the United 
States and 6,500 tons turned*‘out in 
the United Kingdom. In 1941, the 
United States turned out 15,000 
tons with figures for other countries 
unaveilable. Using new' processes, 
the United States has let contracts 
for plants capable of turning out 
well over 350,000 tons of magnesium 
a year. Canada also has its own 
magnesium plans, production will, 
be carried out by Dominion Mag- 
nesium at Renfrew and by Con- 
solidated Smelters. / 


Mining 
Concentrates 


British Columbia Dredging & 
Exploration Co. was incorporated 
recently with a British Columbia 
charter. Authorized capital is 100 no 
par shares. 

* = = 

Bayonne Consolidated has opened 
up a new vein on the third level with 
a length of 128 ft. reported to aver- 


of| posed amalgama ; 
imfports for the first nine months| looked on with favor by the share- 
of 1941 was not much lower than in| holders. There was a 20% rise in the 
Brazil shipping a record} price of Ventures shares as @ result, 
amount of 208,970 tons and Cuba] a rise which began before the gen- 
coming through with 164,819 tons| eral' market upturn, 


the Gold Coast. solidated basis, profits of Ventures 
Russia’s manganese mines are in| were 47 cents a share in 1941 against 
Europe and there is little hope of| a figure of 41 cents actually shown 
a resumption of shipments from| before consolidating Sudbury Basin 
there with the shipping available.! results, In the previous year, profits 
Canada has one small manganese! on a consolidated basis would have 
mine now in production and this is| been 37 cents against 32 cents actu- 
one of the mfherals for which pros-| ally shown. With the two com- 
panies amalgamated. earnings will 
Molybdenum — Valuable Substitute probably run nearer to the consoli- 

When tungsten is not available| dated basis, perhaps somewhat 
higher as the expense of maintain- 
ing two companies will be elimin- 
ated as well as a small amount of 
denum picture with 34.3 million! double taxation. 


London dispatch to American Metal 
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Working out on a con- 


Finnish nickel is the subject of a 


Market, Plans are reported to have 
been completed for the repair of the 
Finnish nickel smelter at Kolosjoki. 
When repair has been completed, 
the plant will be capable of a daily 
treatment of 650 tons of ore, it is 
stated. A power station is to be 
built six miles south of town to pro- 
vide energy for the smelter. It is not 
expected that the work can be com- 
pleted this year. 

While the name Kolosjoki is un- 
familiar, this may refer to the 
smelter, construction of which was 
originally undertaken by Interna- 
tional Nickel Co., only to be inter- 
rupted by the war with Russia. 

« ™ oe * 

.Faleonbridge Nickel has been 
forced to omit payment of the divi- 
dend for the quarter ended June 30, 
1942. While understood to be oper- 
ating at capacity, the expansion be- 
ing carriéd out at the request of the 
Dominion government means a con- 
siderable drain on cash resources. 

In announcing deferment of ac- 
tion on the dividend, N. F. Parkin- 
son, secretary, stated that despite 
the heavy charges incident to amort- 
ization of wartime plant expansion, 
it is hoped favorable consideration 
can be given to dividend disburse- 
ment toward the end of the year. A 
quarterly dividend of 5 cents a 
share was paid last March. ¢ 

3 * * 1” 

Confidence in gold is expressed 
by President J. .E. “Jack” Hammell 
in the annual report of Pickle Crow 
Gold Mines for seven reasons: 


(a) Gold is our biggest single ex- 
port to the United States and thus 
the biggest single source of Cana- 
dian dollars. ‘ 

(b) Gold is the main support of 
many rich and thriving communi- 
ties across Canada. ? 

(c) Gold produces greater wealth 
per worker than any other indus- 


(d) ‘The United States is now 
using gold to secure vital war ma- 
terials and at the end of 1941 was 


ported. 

(e) The gold of the United States 
of America and other United Na- 
tions will re-establish an interna- 
tional monetary system for the 


world that will end barter deals, | ~<%% 


“clearing agreements” and other 
barriers to reconstruction, 

(f) Gold loans to economically 
“blitzed” countries, and new fron- 
tier countries, can create markets 
sufficient to raise the standard of 
living of every nation. 

(g) Propaganda against gold has 
Been one of Hitler’s main psycho- 
logical and economic weapons 
against the democracies. Gold has 
for ages been synonomous in the 
civilized world with confidence 
and sound dealing. 


age 0.568 oz. gold per ton across an | * 2 ® 


average width of 25 inches. 
face of the drift is still in ore. 
a © * 


Canadian Malartic Gold Mines init No official information has been | 


declared its quarterly dividend of 
2 cents a share payable June 26, 1942, 
to shareholders of record June 10. 

* uk * 


Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining Co. 
has declared its régular quarterly 


ord June 15, 1942, The same amount 
was paid in April, while an extra 
of a cent a share was paid in Jan- 
uary. 
= ee s 

_ Crede Porcupine Gold Mines 
property is being offered for sale 
following the placing of that com- 
pany in bankruptcy. Tenders will be 


330 Bay St., Toronto, up to noon, 


located about nine miles south of 
South Porcupine, Ont. 
‘ a a o 


Deep Lake Gold Mines is carry- 
ing on milling at its property in the 
Michipicoten area with some of the 
mill feed coming from stopes on the 
first level, according to E. B. Gill, 
treasurer and general manager of 


000 shares of stock have been sold, 
it is reported that the company will 
|be free of debt with money in the 
bank and still have 1,7 niillion 
shares of the three million share 
capital in the treasury. 


loss of $1,233 for 1941, Gross income 
for the year was $59,365, As at Dec. 
31, 1941, current assets were $43,286 
against current liabilities of $22,571, 
leaving working capital of $20,715. 


Kootenay Florence's old property 
is to be taken over by a new com- 


dividend of 4 cents a shafe payable | ‘ ; : 
July 2, 1942, to shareholders of rec- | ‘>t developments in the last quar-| tails have been given out. The in- 


the company. When a further 100,-! mated to contain on2 an 


Golconda Lead Mines reports net | sh 


| is being kept under wraps, it seems. 


given out in the United States on 
| the progress being made in smelting 
|tin “at the new Texas Longhorn 


| smelter and the tin trade itself is 


| being kept in the dark about what 


' 


| is termed one of the most impor- 


| ter century. The Texas smelter will 
use ores from Bolivia and is ex- 
| pected to~go a considerable way in 
| supplying tin requirements on this 
| continent, 
It is known, however, that the 
first melt of tin was poured on 
| Easter Sunday and it is reported 





| be very high quality—even better 


May 30, 1942.. The property is |_—£@ —————__—  —__________________ 


| showings were found in a shaft sunk 
{to'a depth of 75 ft. 
| % te x 

| Michipicoten Iron Mines expected 
\to have its shaft completed to its 
objective in August with lateral 
work in the ore in September or 


October. The, programme of work | 


drainage of a lake esti- 
a quarter 
billion gallons of water, The hema- 
tite deposit lies under the lake but 
draining of the lake is not to allow 
open pit mining but to alleviate 
underground water difficulties. 


Macjoe Sturgeon Gold Mines 
areholders will receive a fraction 
over a cent for each share held on 
distribution of assets. The company’s 
property has been sold to Sturgeon 


involves the 


River Gold Mines for $30,000 and | 


after payment of debts there is ex- 

pected to be some $22,000 left. Distri- 

bution will be made after June 15. 
* s 


Pioneer Gold Mines has reduced 
seins Se fom 
i next payment w 
be made on July 2 to shareholders of 
record May 30, 


e 
Preston East Dome Mines has de- 
sore Air ig Gear 
of record June 30, 1942, + 
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[Said Open to Q 


"Oil men in Calgaty.are said to be ; tive even it the Ace No. 2 well in-, 


questioning wisdom of abandon- 
ment of the Ace Qils No, 2 well, a 
decision of the management report- 
ed by “The Financial Post last 
week, This well, in the far north 
unproved end cf Turner Valley, was 
put down a depth of 8,200°ft. and 


ended up in the Lower Benton 


structure. It was the first north end 
well to. be abandoned and oil men | 
are still trying to determine the) 
significance of, this well to future 
north end possibilities. 

Supporting the view that the Ace 
No. 2 well was abandoned prema- 
turely, Dr. J. O. G. Sanderson is 
quoted to the effect that the Ace 
No. 2 well was abandoned at a, 
depth of only 3,900 ft. below sea 
level; whereas other wells to the 
south are yielding oil at 4,700 ft. or 
more below sea level. 

Didn’t Get Grit Bed 

As far as is known, the grit bed 
marker was never reached at the 
Ace No. 2 well. This marker has 
been intersected as high as 2,919 ft. 
in Turner Valley and has also been 
in as deep as 8,220 ft. al- 
though with intersection at the lat- 
b dire gis — in the 10,000-ft. deep 

ta No. 6 well—production was 
not secured. 

The next three months are expect- 
ed to bring a gradual unfolding of 
the situation in north Turner Valley. 
Ace No. 2 well is nine miles north of 
proved ground and much of the 
intervening ground may be produc- 





estion 
dicates a stoppage—or unproductive | 
gap—in the Turner Valley north ex- | 
tension. eee a ce No. 2 may 
be “off "Completion of 
further wells in the general locality 
would tell just how the formation 
lies in the north end and it is gener- 
ally expected that these wells will 
‘be drilled deep enough to exhaust | 
oil possibilities. 

Within a radius of two miles of 
the Ace No. 2 well are Admiral No. 
1 well at close to the 5,000-ft. depth 
mark and Northcross No. 1, Lion- 
Davies No. 1, Canadian Depositors . 
and Major No. 10 all at around 2,500 
to 3,000 ft. depth. The Admiral No. 
1 well, which is north of the Ace 
No. 2 well again, is the farthest ad- 
vanced well. 

Government Aided Drilling . 

The Ace No. 2 well was drilled 
latterly with a Dominion govern- 
ment tax concession and drilling 
was under the supervision of gov- 
ernment authorities, it is reported. 
It is understood that drilling of 


publicly financed north end wells} 


calls for the continuation of drill- 
ing until a geologist’s report recom- 
mends against further drilling. Dr. 
Sanderson is the geologist for a 
number of north end wells—he has 
been given the credit for pioneer- 
ing this general area—and deeper 
drilling will apparently be neces- 
sary-to test his views. He is stated 
to feel that greater depths would 
bring greater rock pressures and 
possibly larger wells. 





Mining Company Reports 


Uchi Gold 


during the year, ore remaining in 
the Howell vein was icient for 


Increased operating profits in 1941 | an estimated 3% years while the 
allowed Uchi Gold Mines to improve | new north ore zone shows 405 tons 
its working capital position substan- | per vertical foot at the 750-ft. level, 


tially, but ore bodies continued er- 
ratic and ore reserves at the end 
of the year were slightly lower. 

After allowing for all charges, net 
loss of $84,194 was experienced in 
|1941 against $43,744 in 1940. but 
working capital rose over $200,000 
to $327,072. Besides a $1 million 
bond issue there is outstanding a 
$373,244 ‘non-current loan to J, E. 
Hammell, ’ 

Reserves at the end of 1941 
|totalled 184,000 tons of $5.11 grade 
jagainst 198,224 tons of $4.80 grade a 
year before. Two new ore shoots 
‘have been devéloped at No. 4 shaft 
jand lengths of 690 and 623 ft. of ore 
‘have been opened on the 150 and 
| 250-ft. levels, respectively, of No. 5 
| shaft. Ore at No. 2 shaft approaches 
' marginal grade but ore at No, 5 shaft 
‘is much better grade, it is stated. 
Possibilities at the No. 2 shaft work- 
‘ings are thought to have not been 
completely exhausted as yet, 


\ Income and Deficit Account 
| Years Dec, 31 


























1941 1940 
‘Bullion production ... 1,424,370 1,299,788 
Less: Marketing veene ° 18,320 16,408 
Net production ...... 1,406,050 1,283,380 
Less: Development ... 109,750 105,508 
Mining ...+sssee 598,005 502,809 
Cceiiesteceus — em 

Gen. mine expense . ‘ . 
Exec. off. expense . 16,301 17,845 
Operat. profit ........ 363,396 348,632 
Add: Sundry revenue. 637 688 
Total CNUCS ....0000 364,033 349,320 
Deprecia on . 179,138 152,495 
Mine roads w/o . 2,989 2,989 
Power contract w/o 4,500 4,500 
Development w/o .. 138,836 110,316 
Bond discount w/o . 38,764 38,764 
Bond interest ...... 60,000 60,000 
Loan interest .....- 24,000 24,000 
Net loss ......+6+. ease 84,194 43,744 
Add: Prev. deficit .... 62,040 18,296 
Deficit forward ..../. 146,234 62,040 
Bonds Outstanding ... $1,000,000 $1,000,000 
No. of Shs. Outstand. 4,033,344 4,033,344 

Working —_ . 
Current assets ....... 388,777 300,036 
Current liabilities .... 61,,705 194,797 
Working capital ..... 327,072 105,239 


Pickle Crow 


costs a little higher; Pickle Crow 
Gold Mines earnings were lower at 
36 cents a share in 1941 compared 
with 43 cents in 1940. - 

After milling 175,669 tons of ore 
than the Straits tin turned out pre- 
viously by the smelters at Singapore 
and Penang, although no exact de- 


formation on commencement of pro- 
_ duction is quite definite as minia- 


ture pigs of tin bearing the inscrip-' 


tion 
! LONGHORN 
TIN , 
MADE IN U.S, A. 
EASTER, 1942 


' 
' 


4 


received by the Eastern Trust Co.,| that analyses of the tin showed it to have been distributed to commemo- dent Walter Segsworth reports. 


rate the first “pouring.” 

—— --—— 
\culties in the way of bringing’ gold 
| properties into production*just now. 
|'A bill presented to the Quebec 
Legislature by the Hon. Edgar 
|Rochette, Minister of Mines, would 
free prospectors for the duration of 
ithe war and one year thereafter 
from the 25 days of work a year on 


| their claims, 
+ * 7 


\ 

Steep Rock Iron Mines reports 
5,000 shares have been taken up by 
‘Hon, Charles McCrae uhder option 
jagreement of Dec. 4, 1941, Sherritt 
\Gordon Mines has also purchased 
'19,000. shares of stock at $1.25 a 
|share, such shares to be deposited in 
ithe existing trust. Issued capital is 
| 3,320,005 shares, : 

Be 


{ 


Vermilata Qils, advises that bal- 
/ ance of option agreement with Wil- 
mington Traders Ltd., dated Feb. 29, 
1940, comprising option on 120,330 
Shares, has been extended wntil 
jNov. 15, 1942. All options under the 
option. agreement with Wilmington 
Traders have also been extended for 
six months, | e 





Teck Ont. revenue this 
year will be down by approximate- 
ly $173,000, according to Councillor 
Tommy Church, Committee 

Of that amount $30,000 
sum the township may have 
remain 43,000 re- 
the actual drop in revenue 
and results from 


the recent labor mm yr at the 
mines reduction in provincial 
subsidies, ‘ 


2 


grading $10.85 a ton. 

Work in the main Howell vein at 
depth has shown a severe drop in 
average grade but this has been off- 
set by higher grade ore in the new 


north zone which will be more fully |; 


developed by a new shaft now being 


put down, On the 2,450-ft, level, the | 


Howell vein showed slightly ‘more 
than 500 ft. of ore grading’ $7 to $7.70 
a ton across 21 to 37 inches. The 
main ore shoot in the north zone 
shows a length of 767 ft. averaging 
$10.85 per ton across, an average 
width of 52 inches. Tungsten-bear- 
ing scheelite will be recovered from 
the north zone, it is anticipated. 

The new No, 2 shaft for the north 
zone is to be sunk 700 ft. from the 
750-ft, level for exploration of the 
north zone, This. shaft will be locat- 
ed on the optioned Cohen-McArthur 
property of 22 claims which covers 
the possible extensions of the north 
zone. The Crowshore property has 
also been optioned. 


Income and Surplus Account 














Years Ended Dec. 31 
1941 1940 

$ $ 
Bullion output ....... 2,736,169 2,879,222 
Less: Marketing ..... 32,906 34,790 
Net production ....... 703,263 2,844,432 
: Development , 151,319 165,865 
Mining ......esees 545,061 530,044 
Milling ......... 156,588 157,514 

Gen. mine exp. .. 116,437 
Exec. office exp. ... 337 34,618 
Operat. profit ........ - 1,705,521 1,869,571 

Add: Sundry revenue 25,796 vw 
Total earnings ....... 1,731,317 1,903,932 
: e+, , 205,748 162,182 
Power contract exp. eeccee 3,417 
Marine rly. exp. .... 4,997 5,000 
Loss on investment . GP Snksat 
Prov. for taxes ..... 434,220 448,746 
Net profit ......... ese 1,085,727 1,284,587 
Less: Dividends ...... 1,200,000 1,200,000 
eoess %114,273 , 84,587 


Surplus for year 
Add: Prev. 


~ surplus ,. 1,340,369 ‘ 1,255,782 


1,226,096 1,340,369 








Surplus for year ..... 
*Deficit. 


alg Sereceseneers oa 
Ne. of Shs. Outstand. 3,000,000 3,000,000 


|, Working Capital 
' 


$ 
|Current assets 1,009,107 1,051,331 


One | Tin progress in North America With production a little lower and }Current liabilities .... 512,688 530,567 





Working capital ..... 496,419 


Moneta Porcupine 


While exploration failed to re- 
veal new ore bodies, small exten- 
sions of old ore bodies were found 
at Moneta Porcupine Mines in the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1942, and there 
is stated to be sufficient ore remain- 
ing to allow milling until at least 
next December. 

W. C. Martin, an independent geo- 
|logist, has been retained to re- 
examine the property and to report 
‘on any favorable possibilities. While 
)Mr, Martin’s report has not been 
' finished, no encouragement has so 
| far been offered by his work, Presi- 


Profit showed little change in the 
| 1942 fiscal period amounting to 18.6 
cents against 19.4 cents the year 
before. 
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eta’ aS IT YOU'LL Like 
June, 1941. .Total transactions in ‘a 
groups were 292,745 shares in Apri] 
as against 317,937 shares in 

and 337,929 shares in April, 194), 














Montreal Steck and Curb volume 
rose, during April, while turnover in 
mining shares suffered a reduction 
and was at the lowest point since 





In a World at War— 
Banking has an Active Part 


“Total War Effort” is the goal towards which the mounting 
activities of all Canadians are steadily directed and an 
efficient, experienced banking service is keeping in step— 
financing war contracts—handling payrolls 
— providing banking facilities of every description to indus 
try, to agriculture, to the Armed Forces, to Government 
and to business in general. 

Banking service also plays an important part in war financing 
through the sale and distribution of Victory Bonds and 
War Savings Certificates and in the operation 
of Exchange Control and various other Regu- 
lations and Restrictions now in effect. 

At the branch of this Bank most convenient to 


ou setvices are provided which cover all 


dhe BANK. of 
NOVA SCOTIA 


Established 1832— Over a Century of Service 
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CONVEYING AND ELEVATING 
EQUIPMENT 























MODERN POWER TRANSMISSION 








EQUIPMENT 





COAL AND ORE HANDLING BRIDGES 


WELDED PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


STEAM GENERATING EQUIPMENT 
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| Participation in financing of Do- 
;minion Magnesium by Moneta Por- 
| upine is noted. The process is 
stated to have been adopted by the 
Canadian and American 
}ments and to be making a substan- 
tial contribution to the war effort. 

| With only a portion of earnings 
distributed in dividends, working 
capital reached an all-time high of 
$1,441,265 as at Mar. 31, 1942: 


Income and Surplus Account 























> Years Ended’ Mar, 31 
. - -™ 
Bullion production ... 1,164,679 1,129,133 
Less: Marketing ..... 18,695 13,312 
Operat. Income ..,.,. 1,150,084 1,115,821 
Less: Development ,.. 48,689 106,033 
MOOI CS bse ctn tence 239,566 200,049 
Milling ....... wey 117,371 | 108,085 
Administration ..... 27,454 29,506 
Outside explor, ware 10,030 9,250 
Operat. earnings ..:.. 707,874 664,898 
Add: Sundry revenue. 41,146 34,894 
Total net earnings .... ‘9,020 699, 
tot 2 Depredation obe oasis asad 
ment, w/o . 48,211 
TROD iat eas vee ~=—-:159,675 92,004 
tives: PROFIT 6k. eas oe 459,553 035 
‘Less: Dividends |..... 203,508 300,383 
| Surplus for year ..... 256,044 188,772 
|Add: Prev. surplus .; 723,782 bae'sia 
Less: Addit, dev. w/o ovene 51,308 
| I eueteatenmenetinantiicaaatiie eae 
| Surplus forward ..,.. 979,826 723,782 
Earnings per Share and Dividend 


Paid Cap d 60k > Ke et.as ve 
Ne. of Shs. Ontstand, 
1 Working Capita’ 

Current | 1,087,093 1.310.788 
? . +e ” 113 


Working capital 5... 1441205 1113673 
Soft! 
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Sentiment | 





BY GORDON M. GRANT .- 


Since the statement of the At- 
lantic Charter and the widely 
quoted seven “Foundations of the 
Peace” article by U. S. Vice-Presi- 
gent Henry A. Wallace, important 
changes have taken place in Am- 
erican opinion about gold, 

Pre-Pearl Harbor  isolationists 
chattered against the Fort Knox 


Now, significant U: S, opinion is 
pecoming increasingly vocal in 
proclaiming gold. an .important 
weapon for recreating the post- 
war world and contributing to the 
stability thereof. ~ ~ 

U.S. Editors Lay Plans 

Réflecting this new U:S. atti- 
tude, Time, Life and Fortune have 
set up a committee of editors and 
@ outside specialists, headed by Ray- 

’ mond Leslie Buell, “to make a 
continuing study. of postwar 
problems and objectives.” “In the 
first of their_series of reports on 
“potential courses for: democratic 
action” they. go into many of the 
problems that must be met and 
solved later, ‘They lay down spe- 
cific proposals for the use of gold. 

In the first report of this com- 
mittee are very détided views on 
the postwar function of gold. 

“An Americo-British currency 
agreement, providing for the re- 
turn to some form of gold stand-. 
ard, should be concluded. In 
making a currency agreement, it 
is important that a dollar-sterling 
rate be established for the post- 
war period more favorable to 

British exports than in the 

thirties. For its part, the U.S. 

should resume -the coinage of 

gold as soon as our mints can do 
so. Gold coin is a form of prop- 
erty that gives the individual 
psychological protection against 
the state. The sale of gold coin 
today would encourage saving 
and thus be an. anrti-inflation 
measure; and if the U.S. re- 
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Canadian Pacific Express 


FILFRS CHEQUES 



























































U.S. Editors Advocate Usin 


Postwar planners in the United States 
have been laying out an important role for 


















exchange situation that has al- 
ready caused a rise in its import 
prices to ‘the detriment of the 
United States.” 


tors are now advocating: 


in his book “The Gold@tandard,” 
published in June, 1941 (The Mac- 
Lean, Publishing Company, Ltd., 
Toronto), and before that had 
been advocated by Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Chasé National 
Bank of New York. Mr. Aldrich 
expressed his views on the subject 
—in January, 1940—as follows: 


“The wise course seems to me 
to be the following: We should 
remove as promptly as possible 
the present prohibitions and re- 
strictions on the private posses- 
sion of gold. We should resume 


3. A redistribution of huge U. S. gold 
holdings with “several billions” suggested 
as a rehabilitation fund. | 


international trade will be posssible with- 
out the mistakes made after World War I. 


, 
would undoubtedly be an import- 
ant step toward creating confi- 
dence in any new gold standard 
setup, it is suggested. 
Would Redistribute Gold 
If tariffs have been a hindrance 


















































hold, sizeable: amounts of gold 
coins. New imports of gold 
should be paid for in gold coin or 
negatiable gold certificates and 
the circulation of gold and gold 
certificates should be egncour- 
ag ” 


Would Solve Tariff Problem 


In advocating a “free market” 
the Time-Life-Fortune Survey 
also suggests that: the United 
States and the United Kingdom 
should declare that any tariff re- 
strictions- on their own trade 
would come to an end, say, within 
six months from now. It is thought 
that abolition of tariff restrictions 
would be of more symbolic than 
material importance just now a8 
most Americo-British trade is sub- 
ject to wartime license, but as war 
controls are gradually lifted, an 
expansion of trade would be facili- 
tated. * 

Tariffs and barter deals. have 
usually been considered one of the 
prime factors preventing the regu- 
lar working of the gold standard 
in the past and abolition of tariffs 


lishment of a modified gold stand- 
ard in the future. The Time-Life- 
Fortune proposals now call for 
putting thése U.S. gold reserves 
to work through a reconstruction 
fund: : 


“The United States should 
create a Reconstruction Fund of 
several billion dollars, taken 
from its huge gold reserves,” says 
the survey. “Nations lacking 
working capital in the recon- 
struction period should draw 
against this fund in accordance 
with the plan approved by the 
United Nations. Any nation do- 
ing so should accept the prin- 
ciples of the free market area, 
while the United States should 
make it clear that with the crea- 
tion of this fund it would termi- 
nate lease-lend grants during the 
postwar period. Any foreign 
government wishing further ‘fi- 
nancial aid should borrow it. 

' “Such a fund, together with 
the frozen assets in the U.S. 
should give impoverished nations 
the working capital LTecessary 
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THE POST EACH WEEK 
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' Major 9 Porosity Wide 
‘Cutting down of trucking schedules to save gas and tires 
handicaps prompt deliveries of The Financial Post to 
news dealers in some parts of Canada. 


Some dealers have no remedy for this, but efforts are 
being made at readjustment, so as to- ensure delivery, 
of The Financial Post on the same, day as previously. 
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g Part of Huge U.S. Gold Reserv 


gold in establishing a lasting prosperity. 
Here are four of the key things. U. S. edi- 


SoS cs Seces| Ol ROYALTIES | 


- Hestoration ge ae oe me| 1s, Anew modified gold standard with 
oar ae gold by return to tariffs abolished. a 
but is only ay civkin cn 2. Reviving coinage of-gold for use as 
was advocated by W. Redelmeier currency. 


4, Management so that a high level of 


barriers by the United States! The United States is a consider- 
would help change this situation | able gold producer itself and cur- 
but continued production of gold| rent production of gold has been 
by the British Empire would be @| shipped abroad as well as the gold 
further aid in keeping the balance indicated by loss of gold in re- 
of payments in adjustment. 


for participation in the free mar- 
ket without burdening them with 
a new debt, and thus avoid the 
catastrophic mistakes bound up 
with the reparations and’ inter- 
allied debts after World War I.” 


CALGARY.—According to unoffi- 


rigs 
to be ‘sent to Imperial Oil's 
Norman field along the ‘Mackenzie 
Rive? some 1,355 air-miles north of 
Calgary, and a substantial drilling 
programme is to be maintained, 
The principal oil sands in. this 
field lie at depths of only 1,800 to 
2,000 ft., and little time would be re- 
quired to drill each well.. There is 
no detailed information available on 
the refinery and pipe-line plans 
beyond Hon. C, D. Howe’s recent 
statement of new activity for the 
area and the proposal to carry a 
pipe line over to the Alaska high- 


7,954 ft., 336 ft, in the lime, in hard 
formation below the porous. If the 
well continues to log as anticipated 
by geologist J. O. G. Sanderson in 
Ser original report on the site, the 


zone in the next 100 ft. While the 
showing of the upper porous zone 
leaves no doubt but that oil pro- 
duction will be obtained, it™is not 
yet possible, of course, to predict 
the probable productivity. It is just 
possible three porous zones may be 
found due to folding. 


Officially, it is reported that a 
party including the necessary crews 
and the technical men is leaving im- 
mediately for the field to. reopen 
the present four producing wells 
and the refinery after the usual 
winter shut-down. The present wells 
are believed capable of producing 
around 400 bbls, of heavy crude per 
day. The present réfinery, capable 
of processing 750 bbls. of crude per 
day, has been equipped since 1940 to 
turn out 80 and 87 octane aviation 
fuel, as well, as light and heavy 
Diesel fuels and ordinary motor 





British Columbia Minés Minister 
Herbert Anscom 


now drilling in the Peace River 
block. This test, near Commotion 


curren 
around 6,100 ft. Just across the 
border in the Pouce Coupe area of 


“ithat has been somewhat neglected 
al central flank completions are Cal- 


Major Oil Investments No, 9, be- 
lieved to be the first test ever to 
te the oe 

Turner Valley-crest, this week pro- 


vided definite assurance of the pres- 
ence of crude oil by drilling through 
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Producing Wells — Prices and Payments 
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McDERMID, MILLER & McDERMID, LIMITED: 

| Government, Municipal, Corporation Bonds 

525 Seymour Street, Vancouver, B.C. 
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: Wholesale only solicited — Outside Alberta 
is gg onl and Drilling Royalti 
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Gross Royalties on Producing and Drilling Wells 


RALPH M. SMITH INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
~~ 904-Laneaster Bldg, CALGARY, ALBERTA 
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Discussions of the postwar) Brazil, Sweden, Switzerland| security for capital, as well as{| most of it probably would either 


world by Henry ‘Wallace and} and Venezuela have been increas- | peace, will be restored in Europe.| move back wherice it came or 


Specie payments, coining gold| to proper working of the gold} The “potential courses others have stressed the need for! ing their gold stocks. And it might be that opportuni-| seek,,in nations of young eco- 
and putting gold coins back into| standard in the past, concentra- democratic action” outlined by the! extensive | ere trade to ties for profitable investment in|" nomic development, more lucra- 
circulation. At the same time,| tion of 80% of the gold reserves in Auvther Fessibte Solution future will attract much in-| tive investment than is repre- 
~ | old certificates. should be rein-| the United States has been con- of. Laurence Stern, writing in the] creased movement of foreign] sented by ownership of American 
~ | Stated for the corivenience of| sidered an equally important T, Week Iu Gils Mar. 21 issue of the Magazine of} capital into’ Argentina, Mexico or| securities or American bank bal- 
those who do not wish to use or] problem in the way of re-estab- Wall Street, sees “the gold prob-| China or some other place. In| ances or dollar currency hoards 


Peots Our Ours Canceestedeas say sey solving itself. Says| short, when arid if the compelling} in safety deposit boxes, In such 
a 99-ft. oil-saturated porous horizo » Stern: 
which, according to Conservation “It is possible that our gold |, refugee money here are ended,! would flow out from the U.S.” 


Board sample analysts, showed blem in tim in E 
“better than average” porosity. The; PO>#em e may substan: 
zone was senetaned ee the| tial degree solve itself. Don’t 
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son limestone was topped at 7,618 ft.| claim on more than half of this 


reasons which brought billions in} case, substantial sums of gold 


Portable Rotary pment for Exploration Drilling 
| supply. Presumably some day|} _. (‘Truck-mounted) Capable of Urilling to 3500 feet 
Drillers &- Producers No. 2 ‘well,|) --- Unitized Steam Rotary Equipment. 

given only a wash acid shot of 1,000 for deeper 

gallons, showed a high flush rate in Drilling Supervision by . 


; DENTON & SPENCER 
by the week end, was being operet- Petroleum Engineerng and Drilling Consultants © 
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ratio’ of shout 11108 eu. f% per DL. GENERAL PETROLEUMS LIMITED 
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Drilling is-now proceeding below 









should enter the lower porous 


Foothills 12 Impresses : CALGARY 
In the north extension area, new 
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If Major 9 proves a producer, a 
considerable area on the east flank 
of Turner Valley may be opened for 
drilling. ‘ 


e®* es 


Another Tilley Well 


The Northwest Co.’s fifth test in 
the Tilley area will be an east offset 
of Tilley No, 2 producer. Drilling 
permit for the test, Northwest-Tilley 
No, 5, has just been issued for 
L. S. D. 3. 17-17-12w4. 

The well will likely be drilled 
with the light rotary last used at 
Tilley No. 3, The latter well, North- 
west-Tilley No. 3, completed drill- 
ing last ‘week at 3,206 ft., after top- 
ping the Madison lime at 3,200 ft.; 






to'a rate of 900 to 950 bbls. per day, 
running under strong back pressure. 
Early this week, operating pressures 
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per day. The well, of course, is still 
untwer test, and the current high rate 
of flow should not be taken as an 
indication of the well’s probable al- 
lowable. The — will likely be 
set under the June schedule, to be 
issued just over a week. e 












oil per day under back pressure 
from the Sunburst, with gas-oil ratio 
around 825 cu. ft. per bbl. Water 
content continues to fluctuate wide- 
ly day by day, with average water 
content now around 25%. 


Central Flank Producers 


The two latest completions on the 
central west flank of Turner Val- 
ley have developed substantial pro- 
duction—each flushing around 400 
bbls. per day—and will doubtless 
serve to revive interest in an area 


in recent: months. The two latest 


19-2w5, and Drillers & 
No. 2, in L.S.D. 13 7-19-2w5. 
Calmont Northwest No. 5, after 
acid treatments totalling 5,000 gal- 
lons, flushed. 33 bbls. hourly with 
booster gas aid last week end, and 
during this week was operated at 
around 300 bbls. per day under its 
own ‘power, with a gas-oil ratio 
around 1,500 cu. ft. per bbl. The 
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In December, 1939, a further | Canada, 
taken. The! d 
Bdard was/| were set up in London and Wash- | Transportation Co.; L. J. Patting- 


important step was 
Canadian Shipping 


Crucial Job Done on Great Lakes 


mental agencies concerned with 
‘shipping problems. 

Under the chairmanship of L. 
Dana Wilgress, deputy minister 
of trade and commerce, 
board included representatives 
from the Departments of External 
Affairs, National Revenue, Naval 
Services, Transport, etc. 

A. L. W. MacCallum, manager 
of the Shipping Federation of 
was named full-time 
ef the beard. Offices 


This airview shows half a dozen great freighters — vital 
achored midstream at one stretch of the Great 
erude oil for planes — those are two of their mein cargoes. ee 
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ed at Vancouver. The original 
Ship Licensing Board was named 
a committee of the new body, 
Later (in December, 1940) H. R. 


the | MacMillan, president of Wartime 


Merchant Shipping, was added to 
the board membership, Four 
technical advisers have been 
named. They are: F. T. Cuttle 
formerly assistant manager, bulk 
freight department, Canada 
Steamship Lines, and H. B. Clark, 
Upper Lakes & St. Lawrence 


established to co-ordinate govern- | ington and a representative nam- ‘on, manager, Constantine Line, 





more a problem. The situation is 
complicated by the fact that a 
large volume of goods, especially 
newsprint, which 


newsprint marketed in the United 
States moved by water along the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts and 
through the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes water system. Within re- 
cent months this type of transport 
has been sharply restricted, te- 
sulting in an incre&sed burden for 
the rails both in this country and 
the United States. 









stage. 
Want te Economize 
Another reason for possible 
limitation of newsprint supplies 
in the States is the reported de- 


politan fleld, With general pub- 
lishing expenses advancing rap- 
idly, the financial position of 
more than one paper would be 
improved if there was a curtail- 
ment in the size of papers. For 
competitive reasons, such a move 
would have to be general. 

At the moment there is nothing 
official to go on, but one report 
has it that a group of U. S. pub- 
lishers have been urging Wash- 
ington to curtail consumption of 
paper, either by restricting deliv- 
eries or through some other form 
of rationing. 

No Shortage in Sight 

It is now quite clear there is 

little or no likelihood ofa short- 


















Power & Paper 
Company, Limited 


TORONTO, ONT. 
: Owning directly or a subsidiary companies, 
at 


Beaupre, Que. Iroquois Falls, Ont. 
Pine Falls, Man. Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Fort William, Ont. 
Port Arthur, Ont. 
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Groundwoad Pulp News Sulphite Pulp 


High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp 
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AND WORKS 


6259 Notre Dame St. East, Montreal 


age of newsprint paper to meet 
requirements of publishers on this 
Transport difficulties may be'continent. The sharp falling off 





placed the industry in a position 
where it has ample reserves of 
capacity to take care of all de- 
mands. ; 

The drive to switch power from 
the newsprint mills to the alu- 
minum industry continues. Some 
such scheme is expected te go 








TEXTILE EXECUTIVE 


J. G. Dodd, director and sales 
manager of Dominion Textile Co., 
who has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Dodd ‘is 
also cotton administrator of the 
W. P. T. B. 


Abitibi April 
Net Lower 


Reflecting substantially lower 
shipments of newsprint, net earn- 
ings of Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 
for April this year were about 6.6% 
lower than in April a year ago. For 
the first four months, however, a 
gain of almost $1 million is shown. 
The April monthly earnings are re- 
ported before providing for depreci- 
ation, bond interest of $265,305 
income and excess profits taxes. 
They include $163,122 received as 
premium on U. S. exchange. 

With May production of both 
newsprint ‘and sulphite and ground- 
wood pulps expected to. hold at ap- 
proximately the same levels as in 
April, indications are that monthly 
earnings will show another decrease 
when compared with the previous 


year. 
Monthl 
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Shipping Industry ’ 
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and J. P. Boyle, president, Ship- 
ping Ltd. They are to assist the 
director in respect of Great Lakes 
and ocean shipping respectively. 


Chief responsibilities of the 
Board are to advise the govern- 
ment in all matters respecting 
wartime shipping; to ensure 
maximum use of Canada’s mer- 
chant marine in the war effort; to 
service and control Canada’s 
waterborne trade; administer not 
only the regulations governing 
Canadian vessels, but also the 
control of neutral shipping in co- 





Talk Rationing U. S. Newsprint 


Transport and Economy May Bring Action 


one factor leading up to the cur- | in overseas trade, due to difficulty 
tailment of supplies for U. §. pub- | in securing cargo space, and the 
lishers. It is a possibility that | conservation plans put into oper- 
gannet be overlooked at this| ation in the States and here, has 


into operation before the year is 
out. This will take a fair share of 
the available capacity off the 
market, but the balance should be 
sufficient to cover all needs. 


Price Policy in Abeyance 

Meanwhile there have been no 
changes in respect to the price of 
Canadian newsprint in the Am- 
erican market. At the time the 
Office of Price Administration 
froze newsprint prices in the U. S. 
it was stated the question of the 
Canadian price would be giv 
further consideration. This move 
blocked the Canadian operators’ 
plan to advance the price $3 a 
ton on April 1. 

It had been expected the 
O. P. A. would confer with’ the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
One investigation was made by 
the two price fixing bodies as to 
the cost of newsprint paper. It 
is understood the conclusions 
reached substantiated the claim 
of the Canadian operators as ‘+o 
increased costs, but the basis on 
which the conclusions were reach- 


‘|ed was not wholly satisfactory to 


the O. P. A. 

The newsprint industry has 
been expecting the enquiry 
would be reopened. .To date no 
action has been takén. Nor, as 
far as can be learned, has “the 
matter of Canadian newsprint 
price come up for discussion be- 
tween the O. P. A. and the W. P. 
T. B. 





No Newsprint’ Shortage 
In Canada, Says Howe 


No newsprint shortage exists in 
Canada; in fact, some newsprint 
plants were working at less than 
capacity, . according to statement 
made in the House by Munitions 
Minister Howe. + 

The question of newsprint sup- 
plies was raised in the House when 
reference was made to the extensive 
paper salvage campaign in Canada, 
In view of this campaign it was 
asked why newspapers were not re- 
duced in size and export of paper 
restricted, 

Mr. Howe said the salvage cam- 
paign was necessary and valuable 
because the pulp made from sal- 
vaged paper took the’ place of fresh 
wood pulp necessary for packing 
ammunition, thus saving waste of a 
valuable resource and saving labor 
and milling operations to produce 
the fresh pulp. 


Powell River Pulpwood 
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operation “with ‘U. K. and UV. 9} 


:. |shipping authorities. . 


Since’ the spring. of 1940, by. 
order of the board no person or 
corporation’ may‘ purchase. or 


jcharter a vessel exceeding 500 


gross tons without the approval of 
the director. From Aug. 1, 1941, 
it has placed a ceiling on charter 
rates. Subsequently (Jan. 20, 1942) 
the Board issued a new schedule 
of time charter rates much below 
those of the previous August and 
corresponding to’similar action by 
the U.K. Ministry of Transport 
and the U. S. War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. 

Until.1941 the Board was chief- 
ly concerned with deepsea ship- 
ping. But with the close of navi- 
gation ‘last autumn a large num- 
ber of canal vessels were directed 
into seagoing work to ‘assist. the 
increasing movement of war ma- 
terials and supplies. In the past 
winter plans were laid in consul- 
tation with inland ship operators 
whereby all Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence vessels were co-ordin- 
ated under Board direction to 
ensure priority handling of ore, 
grain and coal. 


To assist in this priority work | 


a Shipping Pridérities Committee 
was set up by the Board in Octo- 
ber, 1941. The board now allocates 
shipping space on the basis of 
priority ratings given by this 
committee. This committee works 
closely with the various commod- 
ity controllers and administrators 
of the Wartime Industries Control 
Board and the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. 


Thus after two and a half years 
of war, Canada finds all her regu- 
lar steamship services, except 
those to the United Kingdom, 
badly depleted and in some cases 
entirely stripped of vessels. This 
was partly due to the requisition- 
ing of British ships by the Mini- 
try of War Transport and the fact 
that the larger Canadian boats 
(the Empress, Lady, Prince and 
other vessels) were at once turn- 


‘}ed over to the U. K. for special 


war services. 
As well, practically all Can- 
ada’s seagoing merchant marine 
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‘service. Smaller Canadian vessels | © 
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However reliable and upright your 
individual executor may be, your estate 
may. be wasted through his unfamiliarity 
with estates procedure. 


Guard ‘against inexperienced administra- 
tion by appointing National Trust 
Company as your executor. 

Not only will your estate be protected 
inst mismanagement, but it will have 
the benefit of the collective judgment of 
trained and experienced officers—men 
who will get for your family the best 
possible:return in capital and income. 


large ‘number’ of Canadian canal- 
type isilarid navigation . vessels 
have:been sent across the Atlantic 
for service in the United King- 
dom. Others have been ‘convert- 
ed and directed by the board to 
deep. sea: work—the carrying of 
essential materials for Canadian 
war industries and construction 
materials to areas such as New- 
foundland. 

More recently an appreciable 
tonnage of Upper Great Lakes 
vessels has been withdrawn from 
the carriage of Canadian cargoes 
and allocated to assist in the 
record-breaking movement of 
American Lake Superior ore. 
Every serviceable canal-type ves- 
sel capable of deep sea work was 
withdrawn from the lakes,in the | _ 
winter /of 1941-42 and a number 
allocated: for American coastal 


sis.the greatest menace 


Write for free booklet 
“Security for your Family” 


‘NATIONAL TRUST 
COMPANY, LIMITED - 
TORONTO MONTREAL ‘HAMILTON 
such as salvage and towage’ tugs 
have been withdrawn from Cana- 
dian service and sent across the 
Atlantic to the U. K. . . 
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“GOOD A$ GOLD AND MILD TOO!” _ 


WENTY years ago Canada’s first successful Tool Steel plant was 
started in Welland. It succeeded, where others had failed, because 


it was conceived and managed by men brought up in the manufacture 
of Tool Steels and Special Steels, 


Now, when Canada is battling for life, this industry is supplying the 
industrial front with the tools it. needs to achieve the nation’s purpose. 
Because Atlas Steels are completely Canadian, there is no problem of foreign 
exchange in the purchase of. Tool Steels for the vast programme laid down 
and proceeding according to schedule. 


Business men will be quick to perceive the value to them of this source of 


supply for Fine Steels of the very highest quality'— especially in the days 
to come. 


Distributors: 
‘Wan. Stairs, Son & Morrow Ltd., ................e000++.-Halifax, N.S. 
yf Se SR caer Saat Wide at Dias Salus bh oes boro eke ade Noranda 
. S. Mitchell & Co., Ltd. oo... oe cc ceeecgeceaceeees. Sherbrooke, Que. 
arshall-Ecclestone Limited, ............. Sawa wires Necks we Timmins 
Cochrane Dunlop Hardware Ltd., Sudbury, Geraldton, and Sault Ste. Marie 
Oi Bey UMN OR, BING i aa vec ak cae pki bod hee 6 bana oka Windsor 
Marshall-Wells Alberta Co, Ltd., ........ccceccuecece seeds. Edmonton 
Marshall-Wells B. C. Led., ........ccccccecceccsceececcess Vancouver 

| aa esol Branch Offices and Warebouses: 
= NS / _ MONTREAL — TORONTO — HAMILTON — - WINNIPEG 
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The epic of Dunkirk is just two years old. 
Before Dunkirk we could still believe in 
a “limited liability” war, a war of blockade 


and Maginot lines, of meéderate sacrifice and 
little bloodshed... Dunkirk ended all that. 


But Dunkirk‘is more important as a be- 
ginning than an end.-On that day, not 
September, 1939, the British Commonwealth 
really went to war. 


Up to Dunkirk, Canada’s role was but 
dimly determined. The Dominion was to turn 
out some shells, some*machine guns, some 
airplanes. No complete blueprint of what 
Canada was to be asked to do or of what 
Canada herself planned to do had been draft- 
ed—at least was never made public. 

The facts of what Canada was doing and 


. 


planned to do up to Dunkirk compared with, 


the facts of what Canada is doing and plan- 
ning to do today present one of the most 
dramatic stories of this war; paint a picture 
of national determination, of indusfrial and 
social metamorphosis as would be regarded 
two years ago as only fanciful. 


THEN—We had an army of 23,678 men 
overseas, or less than two/divisions. The in- 
fantry was trained. and. equipped in World 
War I style with rifles, heavy and light 
machine guns. The artillery had 18 pdr. guns, 
designed more than a quarter of a century 
&go. We had no overseas tank corps. Our 
troops were “motorized” rather than “mech- 
anized.” 8 


NOW—We have over 130,000 soldiers over- 
seas, most traine@ or being trained as com- 
mando troops, a phrase unfamiliar at Dun- 
kirk time. Canadian troops in Britain now 
claim to be the most ‘highly. mechanized force 
in the world. They are equipped with the 
latest big British tanks or with Ram or Val- 
entine tanks from Canada. Canadian artillery 
fires the new 25-pdr. gun-howitzer and larger, 
Calibres, Bofors anti-aircraft guns and sev- 
eral sizes of anti-tank guns—all made in 
Canada. Troops will soon be equipped with 
Canadian-made Sten light machine ‘guns. 

ot one of thege weapons, not even the 
standard Lee-Enfield rifle, was being made in 
Canada two years ago. 


THEN—We had 12,315 men in our air 
force, with some hundreds more in the 
RAF. But few, if any, of the Canadians 
Were flying planes made in Canada. The 
very few military craft we were producing 


NOW—Canada’s air force numbers. over 
100,000. Our air training pattern has become 
the model for the United Nations. Already 
building all our training planes, Canada can 
provide her. graduate flyers with two types 
of active service bombers, two types of 
fighters. The new four-engined bomber and 
twin-engined fighter to be produced shortly 
will put the “Made’in Canada” label on two 
of the most modern types of fighting craft 
used by any force. 


THEN—Before Dunkirk, Canada’s Navy 
‘had Jess than 7,000 men, Some 20 Canadian 
shipyards had orders for 90: vessels, but most 
Canadian sailors were on Royal Navy ships 
or on ships. bought from Britain. 


NOW—Two years later: — the Canadian 


Navy has jumped to about 44,000 men, with 
about 400 vessels, over half of them armed. 
Nearly all of the 135 corvettes and 85 mine- 
sweepers placed on order have ‘been de- 
livered and work is going ahead on two 
“Tribal” class destroyers. For the first time 
in history, ships .as well as men in the 
Canadian ‘Navy are truly Canadian. 

As significant as the vast increase in fight- 
ing men is Canada’s steady growth in the 
production of weapons to back them up. 


THEN—Canada had well. developed pro- 
duction of military transport, small arms 
ammunition’.and shells. For the war on 
wheels, Canada’s automobile industry was 
turning out Universal carriers, several types 
of trucks and gun tractors. : 

Eight: factories were producing shells. The 
Dominion Government arsenals were active 
in small arms ammunition and one explosives 
plant was under construction. 


NOW—We have 23 chemical plants in ac- 
tion, turning out 12 types of chemicals and 
‘eight types of explosives. In one month 
Canada now turns out half as many shells 
and rounds of small arms ammunition as 
she did in all:‘the-nine months of war before 
Dunkirk. ‘ 

But today’s -pfoduction has a far wider 
range. Shel! ‘and fuses are being made for 
anti-aircraft as well as field artillery and 

t for anti-tank guns. Our small arms 
ammunition ingludes armor-piercing, incen- 
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were Hampden bombers-and Lysander recon- 
naissance craft. It was fighting Spitfires and 
Hurricanes that were needed. 


diary and tracer bullets. In all, 30 types of 
shells and 11 types of small ammunition are 
being ‘made. 


The explosives from our 23 plants fill 
seven types of trench mortar bombs, 500- 
pound aerial bombs and practice bombs, two 
types of depth: charges, anti-tank mines, 
rifle grenades and 50 different types of pyro- 
technics for signalling, navigation, etc. 


* THEN—Before Dunkirk—Canada had the 
plans for making the 25-pdr. standard field 
gun. But no guns were completed for a year. 


NOW—Besides the 25-pdr. with all its 
equipment, aimers, etc., Canadian workmen 
turn out two.types of complete. gnti-aircraft 
guns, two types of anti-tank. gun§, two types 
of trerich mortars, three types of machine 
guns. Shortly we will add three new types 
of naval guns, two more machine guns. 


-Along with all these weapons and pro- 
jectiles go all. the hundreds of ‘special items 
of equipment needed for modern war—gas 
masks, radio locators, wireless sending and 
receiving equipment, -searchlights, para- 
chutes? etc. 


In short, the two pell-mell years since. 


Dunkirk have.pushed Canada fram colonial 
status to nationhood in war ‘production. 
From our own factories we.can now equip 
an army for-total war. 


THEN—Canada was spending on-war just 
over $10 for each man, woman:and ‘child in 
the Dominion. (Fiscal year preceding Dun- 
kirk.) 


NOW—Canada is spending for. war over 


$320 for each’man, woman and child, (Fiscal 
year ending March, 1943.) ’ 

Our munitions:contracts—$275 millions up 
to Dunkirk—now total over $4 billions. 


THEN—We were proud and elated’ at ‘hav- 
ing subscribed $321 millions to the First’ War 
Loan (January, 1940)... 


NOW—We regard without surprise: a. Vic- 
tory Loan of almost $ billion. Since that 
first loan, just before- Dunkirk, Cariadians 
have loaned: their. government’ about: $2.5 
billions, ' 


THEN—A married: man ‘with income of 
$5,000 a year ahd imo children had: just pai 
his income tax bill.of $144. ( | ~ 


“a 
A 
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NOW—The same man has just finished 
paying income taxes of $1,000. This includes 
National Defense Tax, unknown before Dun- 
kirk. yee | 


THEN—It seemed that the war might be 


fought and won without hardship to civilians 
on the home front; without any serious dis- 
location of our way of life. 


At the time of Dunkirk, shortages were 
very few. Canada had lost access to a few 
Scandinavian and Low Country products 
and faced the loss of trade, with France. 
None of.them counted significantly. Of her 
own production, Canada had enough and to 
spate. Her war output was still too. small 
to have much ‘effect on civilian output. 


New cars and trucks were still being. made: 
Gasoline was plentiful. So was rubber. Only 
two shortages had. developed serious pro- 
portions; wool and leather, both of them 
largely due to seasonal changes and tempor- 
ary shipping derangement. The Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board had been set up to 
adjust the prices of these and other commod- 
ities, but there was. little seemingly, for the 
Board todo. 

There was no conscription, not even a 
registration of Canada’s man and» woman 
power. 


NOW—Canada’s way of life has. been 
tramsformed. All Canada’s. man power is 
earmarked for war or war production with 
the exception of men under 17 or over 45, 
All the rest. are subject to call for active 
service or must obtain permits before chang- 
ing to non-essential jobs. Their wages and 
salaries have been fixed, so have the prices 
of the goods they buy or ‘produce. 


Dunkirk—and what it started—has pene- 


trated and tran8formed Canadian life to the 


core. Our former goal of reaching the highest 
possible standard of living has vanished; to 
be replaced by the, hope of retaining an ade- 
quate staridard of living—adequate for sus- 
tained war production. 
Dunkirk marked an end and a beginning. 
It marked an end to wishful thinking and 
“sitzkrieg” warfare. Definitely it marked the 


beginning of our total war effort. But it may — 


well be that Dunkirk’s echoes will ring long 
after the total war is won—no country could 
emerge unchanged ftom so complete a trans~- 
formation as Canada has undergone in the 
two years past. A 


Cee 


These. ore Canadian: soldiers undergoing advanced training in Britain 
2 starting off on atest over rough country. 


MATERIAL For the World’s Warfronts 
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7 
Carrying troops 
have tot the challenge 


job: Transporting American troops 


Sooner or later any war boils 
down to a problem of “Gittin’ 
thar fustest with the mostest 
men.” But if transport was a 
key factor in Civil War days, it 
has since become crucial. 

Not only can the modern in- 
fantryman fire as many bullets 
as a company of his predeces- 
sors, but before any triggers are 
pulled a tremendous transport 
job has to be successfully com- 
pleted to equip the armed 
forces. 

Building materials have to be 
shuttled back and forth across 
the country to construct the 
Aver plants, the flying fields and 
military camps. Raw materials 
for arms and explosives have to 
be hauled from plant to plant 
on their way through the pro- 
duction processes. Men and 
materials have to be moved 
from primary to advanced 
training centres, and through- 
out the flow of men and ma- 
terials out of the country to the 


_ fighting fronts must be stead- 


ily maintained. 

In 1941, with Canada’s. war 
effort still short of its peak, the 
vital role of transport meant 
110 million tons of freight for 
the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific railways. 
Largest volume ever handled 
by the two giant systems, the 


tonnage carried works out to . 


10 tons for every man, woman 
and child in the Dominion. 


Wartime Traffic 


' If all the freight handled 
were put into 40-ton box cars, 
it would take 322 days to go 
past at 30 miles an hour. 

In 1939 the freight handled 
would have taken 231 days to 
pass a given point on the same 
basis and in 1937—a prosperous 
year—the freight handled by 
the two lines would have taken 
only 225 days to pass a given 
point. 

Compared with the last pre- 
war year, Canadian railways 
handled 40% more traffic in 
1941. 


Traffic Problems 


Other industries have record- 
ed larger gains, but few have 
had to contend with greater 
problems in the reallocation of 
traffic arising out gf the war. 

The returns for January, 
1942, compared with January, 
1939, show twice as much gaso- 
line being carried; eight times 
as much pig iron; nearly three 
times as much iron and steel. 
Castings, ‘machinery,  etc., 
handled last January were 


, 200% greater in tonnage. Can- 


ned goods more than doubled. 
Paperboard handled- increased 
nearly 3% times. Cement traf- 
fic was nearly three times as 
great; cotton over four times, 
while coal recorded an increase 
of over 100%. 

The immensity of the task 
successfully undertaken by the 
railways¢s further emphasized 
by the changed conditions 
brought about by the war itself. 


Bulk Traffic 


A large proportion of the new 
traffic has been Of a type for 
which the railways were the 
only economical means of 
transport. ; 

In peacetime the problem of 
providing transport would have 
been lessened through compe- 
tition: 
and shipping. The drastic limi- 
tations on the manufacture of 

* motor vehicles, on the use of 
their fuel and on the purchase 
of tires, has meant a steady 
shifting of traffic from high- 
ways to rails. 


~ Waterways have had more 


} 
k 


. tion. 


highway carriers. 





— war workers, whether in office or fa 
of war with a skill that is a credit to Canadianism., Pictured. here is a railroad doing another 
to Dawson Creek, Canada’s farthest north railhead. From here the "Yanks" Strike out 

\ blasting the road through to Alaska. 


traffic to handle and the ton- 
nage of shipping has decreased 
through the transfer of bottoms 
from inland to ocean service. 
Despite the additional bur- 
dens the railways have demon- 
strated their ability to move 
all the freight offering effi- 
ciently and economically. 


Passenger Travel ~ 


The handling’ of freight is 
only one of-the many ways in 
which the railways have fur- 
thered the war effort. ' They 
have provided hotel, express, 
telegraph and other services. 
The? have moved thousands 
upon thousands of men in the 
armed services, as well as look- 
ing after the civilian popula- 
Last year the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific 
carried 26.8 million passengers. 


girt Railroad: k All Tonnage K 
Canada’ s Rails Carry Ten Tone of Wer ui Freight for Every Mon: Woman io Child in the Dominion 


-* among all shipping interests 





—Photo Public Information. 


— raw ichaitelé’s or wor weapons, the Canadian railways 


In 1939 they carried 17.4 mil- 
_lions and in 1937, 18.7 millions. 

As a passenger coach seats 75, 
it required at least 357,679 
coach trips to handle passenger 
traffic last year. In 1937, a 
prosperous peacetime year, the 
railways needed only 250,000 
coaches to handle all eter 
traffic. 
Highly Organized 

Fortunately for the Dominion 
and her war effort, Canada’s 
railways are well organized 
and efficient. Otherwise the 
greatly increased volume of 
traffic arising from the war 
might easily have resulted in a 
breakdown of the railway 
transportation system. 

To date the Canadian rail- 
ways have handled all traffic 


offering and the heads of; the». 


two major systems have pub- 
licly stafed: their respective 
lines .can handle even more 
traffic without curtailing equip- 
ment used to meet civilian 


_ requirements. 


Prevent Blockade 

Aside from equipment and 
personnel, the major problem 
which the railways have had 
to overcome has been in pre- 
venting a blockade in the flow 
of traffic to and from seaports. 

The movement of freight and 
passenger traffic from western 


“and central Canada to the At- 


lantic seaboard converges in 
such a way as to create a poten- 
tial bottleneck. But by skill in 
routing traffic this flow has 
been maintained uninterrupt- 
edly. Exceptionally close .co- 
ordination and co-operation 





Rails Build as Well as ‘Carry 


The Tools of Modern War 


Prime job of Canada’s rail- 
ways is and always has been 
transportation. In wartime that 
job is doubly important, trans- 
port is the heart and nerves of 
a-successful war effort. 

But in building up to their 
vital transport job, Canada’s 
railways have set up vast work- 
shops, established big pools of 
technical skill and metal-work- 

. ing equipment; ° + 
From this reservoir of pro- 


_ ductive energy is now pouring 


a flood of war weapons. Cargo 
ships and minesweepers are 
being built in the yards de- 
signed to handle the shipping 
end of Canada’s transcontin- 
ental and transoceanic trans- 
port system. The fleets of the 
railway companies have been 
turned over to the admiralty, 
and over 15,000 officers and 
men ‘have left work for the 
railways to take service in the 
armed forces. They have joined 
army, navy and air force, have 
taken key jobs in directing the 
war effort for the government. 


War materials are being 


“ made at railway shops in Mont- 
real, Moncton, Stratford, Win- 


nipeg, Calgary, Prince Rupert 
and elsewhere, 


Build ''Valentines"’ 


One of the biggest tasks 
undertaken by the C.P.R. was 
setting up facilities in the Mont- 
real area for making Valen- 
tine tanks. 


The original contract called 
for production of over 800 of 
these.armored land ships. No 
official figures are available as 


to the current rate of produc- 


tion, but output passed the 100 
mark sometime ago. 


Guns for Navy 


, The Canadian National Rail- 
ways has undertaken an 
equally important. task at 
Montreal, where a special plant 
has been set up for the National 
Railway Munitions ‘Ltd, to 
build 12 pounder Mark V naval 
guns. ith, : 

The plant was ‘designed in 
such a way that at the termina- 
tion of the munitions contracts, 
the structure will be uot as a 
car repair shop. The first sod 
for the building was turned De- 
cember 26, 1940, and produc- 
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N.R. photo, 


The wide experiénce, fine engineering skill and vast workshops 


of the Canadian railway 


production of war materials, 
companies ore performing ee 
facture of tanks, airplanes, shi 


for naval guns — product 


nies were swiftly diverted to 
ailway and railway equipment 
oduction feats in manu- 
and guns. Here barrels 


@ railwa terpris 
— undergo final inspection. 6 ralivay help win ihe he ‘Battle le 
j of the Atlantic. 
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tion began to roll on January 3, 
1942, 

The contract for the naval 
guns has been so well advanced 
that a number of these weapons 
have been manufactured, test- 
ed, dismantled for checking, 
reassembled and shipped to dis- 
tant points for service. 

Naval guns also are being 
manufactured at the Ogden 
shops of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, where an enviable 
record of accomplishment has 
been set up. 


War Equipment 


\ National Railways Munitions 


- 


has a contract to build gun car- 
riages. There are approxi- 
mately 1,000 parts in each gun 
carriage. They are built fo 
British specifications. 

Both railways have under- 
taken ‘several other wartime 
jobs which their personnel and 
equipment are especially fitted 
to ‘handle, including manufac- 
ture of munitions. 

The Canadian National Rail- 
ways’ shipbuilding facilities at 
Prince Rupert have been build- 
ing cargo vessels and mine 
sweepers. 

No figures are yet available 
on the amount of contract work 
the railways have undertaken 
for the Canadian, British and 
other+ governments.. Collec- 
tively it would probably com- 


“pare favorably with that re- 


_ ad gp their 


ceived by any other single 
agency in Canada. 

Even more favorable would 
be the comparison if the war 
jobs of the railway equipment 
companies were included i in the 
total. Bailt up td provide cars, 
locomotives, rails and parts 
mainly for the Canadian Na- 
tional and the Canadian Pacific, 
equipping the railroads has 
been the foundation for much 
of Canada’s heavy industry. 


Firms like Canadian Car & 
Foundry, National Steel Car, 
Canadian Locomotive, Mont- 
real Locomotive; Canadian 
Bronze, Robert Mitchell and 
others allidrew an important 
part of their peacetime business 
from the rails. Today this 
group of firms,is turning out 
munitions, building or equip- 
ping naval._vessels, They build 
planes, make shells, and shell 
cases, turn out a score of spe- 
cialized jobs far different from 
the work they did in peace, im- 
possible of achievement if it 
had not been for the capacity 
and “know-how” develop- 
jobs. 


ship. 





has been neuenaery . prevent a 
stoppage. 

No restrictions’ or prlorities, 
are imposed by Canadian rail- 
ways on domestic movement of 


freight, but no traffic destined 


for overseas will be handled by 


either the Canadian National ~ 
. or Canadian Pacific without a 


permit from the Canadian Rail- 
way Association which acts in 
conjunction with the Dominion 
Transport Controller. 


~Keep Close Check 


The Association in turn will 


not issue a permit unless the 


space is actually available on a 


‘War supplies and govern- 
ment shipments are given pref- 
erence, the Ministry of War 
Transport for the United King- 
dom ruling on priorities for all 
overseas traffic, while cargo 
space for such supplies and 
shipments is arranged by the 


Transport Controller. 


In this way all danger of 


é freight piling up at ocean ship- 


ping ports is avoided. . 

The remarkable results 
achieved by the Canadian rail- 
ways in this war are the out- 
come of developments that 
have taken place over. the last 
two decades. 

Canada had at the outbreak 
of war nearly 43,000 miles of 
railway, and of this 51% was 
operated by the Canadian Na- 
tional, 40% by the Canadian 
Pacific and the balance by 
other roads. 

The railways had gone 
through a long period of seri- 
ously reduced earnings due to 
the contraction of Canada’s 
productive activity, but the 
operators of the properties had 
maintained the lines and equip- 
ment in good working order. 


Progress Made 


In 1914 Canada had only one 
transcontinental route open for 
traffic; today there are three. 

But the railways of today are 
not those of 1914-1918. Better 
equipment has been built. 
Locomotives have increased in 
size and usefulness. The largest 
locomotive of 1914 had a trac- 
tive power of 52,000 lb.; today, 
over 90,000 lb. 

In performance, the better- 
ment is even more striking. In 
1914 a reasonable performance 
for a locomotive. was 30,000 


Head Frames 
Radio Masts 
Marine Engines 

‘Floodlight Tqwers 

Observation Towers 

Electric Furnaces 
Scows and Barges 

Transmission Towers 


Bases 
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Machinery for Movable Bridges id 
Welded Machinery Bed Plates and ag 


Platework, Riveted and Welded A 
Structural Steel for ee and 
Buildings 


miles; now a modern locomo= 
tive will make as much as 125,- 
000 in a year, eo 


The average freight load has - 


doubled and the average speed 


: heii Seema hae: Merenee’ ‘ 
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used by Canadian lines is con- 
siderably heavier, reducing 
operating costs and permitting 
greater loads, In 1914 a few 
hundred miles of road were 
rock-ballasted; today there are 
several thousand miles. Term- 
inals and equipment have been 
modernized. 

Equipment has been stan- 
dardized, permitting the rail- 


ways to use each other’s equip- 


ment if necessary and to use 


Not "vest pocket”, literally, but a mighty small stove just the same. 


The SOLUS weighs only.44 ounces, but it will boil a quart of water 
in 3 minutes! It ogcupies less than | /3 cu. ff. of space and does not 
have to sit level while burning. This gallant little stove gives quick 
heat, and plenty of it, for cooking, heating, sterilizing. 


An ideal stove for Active Service Forces, Auxiliary War Services and 
Civilian Relief Societies. Be prepared for any emergency when quick 
heat for hot drinks, boiling water, hot food and warmth are essential. 





American equipment in the 


va of a shortage. 

On the other side of the 
balance sheet are these facts to 
consider: 

‘In 1916 the average annual 


‘wage of employees was about 
~ $700 with a 9 or 10-hour day 


generally in effect. In 1941 the 
average annual wage had in- 
creased to over $1700 with an 
8-hour day for all employees. 

In 1916 the cost of coal used 


‘in éngines averaged $3.05 a ton 


compared with $4.41 last year. 
The cost of a standard box 


cat per pound weight was about 
. §.8 cents as against 9 cents now. 


- Ties, rails and, in fact, the 
majority of articles used by 


railways are also materially 





Write, wire or phone for information. 
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higher in cost. 

The general trend of Tisi 
costs and the force of compe. 
tition from other forms ot 
transport (involving a shrink. 
age of rail revenues) made it 
necessary for the railways to 
bring their operations to a peak 
of efficiency far beyond what 
prevailed in the last war. 

This and other factors Made 
possible improved Passenger 
and freight schedules, and the 
handling without congestion of 
a nation’s traffic under wartime 
conditions at a volume never 
before experienced. 

Had that not been the Case 
Cafiada’s war machine would 
have bogged down, for the rail. 
ways ate the very heart of it 


In the Van.. 


UNIVERSAL 
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HULLS 
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3 Our Ships, Trains, Trucks and Planes Touch Every Phase of War. How 
‘Their Job Has Grown is Shown in These Contrasts of 1941 Against 1939 


s 


On Our Trains i 


54%, More Passengers | 77% More Iron Ore - 
40% More Freight te : 53496 hare aa ee 

(Through Seult Canal) * 
eee 


100 


50 


On Our Planes 
| . 
29% More Passengers 90% More Truck Freight 
Ee | . Over 50% More Bus Traffic 
(In and between major munitions centres) 
14% More Mileage Flown 


78% More Mail 25% More Street Car Passengers. 


50. | 50 


Qa ae maurice ears: 


| WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS 
MEET 
TRANSPORTATION NEEDS 


“Now while the German armies will be bleeding and burning up 
their strength against the 2,000 mile Russian line and when 
news of casualties by the hundreds of thousands is streaming 
back to the German Reich. Now is the time to bring home to the 
German people the wickedness of their rulers by destroying 
under their very eyes the factories and seaports on which their 
wor effort depends.” 


oe ape 


CHURCHILL, MAY 10, 1942 
, 


Ar National Stee! Car's great plane, plant, workers and manage- 
ment heartily agree with Mr. Churchill thet now is the time to destroy 
the factories and seaports on which the German war,effort depends— 
they are determined to provide a full share of the mighty bombers 
with which it shall be done. ' a 
Playing an important part in our war effort, National Stee! Car looks 
forward to providing Canada, in a time of peaceful progress, with 
safe, fast, comfortable and economical TRANSPORT (railroad cars, = . au fasts esa: pmb lie a tile thdbomti ys: bignet: Vo 
Sey oe es ee * gee War work, civilian restrictions, everyday needs are all throwing a 
“tremendous burden on equipment. Lucky are those properties* operating 
swift streamlined P.C.C. Cars, such as the one illustrated here. Born in 
depression days, this modern streetcar first helped to rehabilitate a 
dwindling industry and now performs with great distinction a vital war 
job. 7 


ge i Westinghouse played a large part in developing the high speed motor 


ee: and control equipment used in these cars and also designed a special 
NATIONAL STEELCAR 2% 7 ai glace 


: *Toronto Transportation Commission sow bave a large number of P.C.C. 


C2 , ite / ) ™ Cars on order; the electrical and air brake equipment is being manufac 
Ss . MONTREAL J : i } = oy f ‘ 
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Canada’s aircraft industry 
has come into its own after a 
long struggle. 

The men whe stuck with it 
through the years — who, 
against heavy odds, retained 
their faith in the future of 
aviation — today see their 
dreams coming true. 

More important, they see 
their experience, and the fa- 
cilities they created, making a 


vital contribution to this coun- : 


try’s war effort. 

The aircraft industry in the 
Dominion dates back to about 
1907, when. Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, the inventor of 
the telephone, started construc- 
tion of a plane in a wooden 


workshop on the side of a hill * 


at Baddeck, N.S. This craft, 
which looked like the product 
of a collision between a box 
kite and a windmill, was flown 
threé-quarters of a mile on its 
initial flight in February, 1909. 
At the controls was John Mc- 
Curdy, now assistant director 
of -aireraft production in the 
Department of Munitions and 
Supply. 


Output Last War 
In the Jast' war Canada had 


two airplane companies, Cur- . 


tiss Airplane & Motors, Lid., 
ang Canadian Aeroplanes Ltd. 
Between them they turned out 
close to 3,000 planes of the 
“stick and string” veriety in 
which such great ones as 
Bishop, Barker and Collishaw 
flew to immortal fame. 

But after the Armistice they 
ceas#@. operations, Airplanes 
were all:right for heroes, but 
John Public then — and for 
some time thereafter — pre- 
ferréd to stay on the ground, 
and refused to underwrite avi- 
ation. At this particular stage 
of- history -pilots were barn- 
storming around the country 
giving exhibitions. The layman 
regarded flying in the same 
light as going over Niagara 
Falls in a barrel. ; 

However,-the use of aircraft 
as «combat weapon had im- 
pressed itself on military stra- 
tegists. In 1923 the R.C.A-F. 
calied for tenders for the con- 
struttion, in- Canada, of eight 
single-engined flying boats. 
' ‘ Canadian Vickers, Ltd. got the 
order;.and the aircraft industry 
came to life again. 

When the present war broke 
out Canada had seven firms 
building aircraft. =e 

Vickers, at Montreal, was 
launching Stranraer flying 


' 


boats at the rate of two or three 
ayear. Fairchild Aircraft, Ltd., 
had a little plant on a field on 
the outskirts of Montreal, 
where 11 machines had been 
built in the 12 months prior to 
September, 1939. Noord 
Aviation had a rented plant 
near Montreal. Outside To- 
ronto, De Havilland Aircraft of 
Canada had & plant turning out 
nine machines a month, Then 
there was Fleet Aircraft, Ltd., 
at Fort Erie, Boeing Aircraft of 
Canada, at Vancouver, and Cub 


' Aircraft Corp., at Hamilton. 


Huge Expansion 


The total floor space these 
plants occupied was around 
500,000 square feet. Their av- 
erage number of employees in 
the four years preceding the 
war was less than 1,000, and 
their average annual produc- 
tion only about 40 aircraft. 

Today we are producing more 
planes‘in a week than we pros 
duced in a pre-war year; 45,000 
people are employed in the in- 
dustry# plants cover ten times 
the amount of floor space; and 
the rate of production is still 
gaining momentum. — 


Canada is concentrating now. 


on eight types.of planes. These 
are— 


Harvard, built by Noorduyn; 

Fairchild Freshman, built by 
Fleet; 

Canadian Anson, built by 
Federal Aircraft; 

Bristol Bolingbroke, built by 
Fairchild; 

PBY Catalina, built by Boe- 
ing and Canadian Vickers; 

Four-engine Bomber, built 
by National Steel Car and 


Canadian Car & Foundry; 


A secret plane, being made 
by De Havilland; 

Curtis Dive-Bomber, built by 
Canadian Car & Foundry; 


1942 Objectives 


At the turn of the present 
year 5,046 training planes~and 
3,144 service type planes—a 
total of 8,190—were on order in 
Canada. By the end of the 
year the industry hopes to have 
.10,000 planes in the air. 

The trend is toward heavier 
planes — advanced trainers, 
fighters, bombers—rather than 
elementary trainers. 

That so much has been ac- 
complished jn so short a time 


is a tribute to those who pion- - 


eered the industry in Canada— 
those who had worked along, 
year after year, generally un- 


der great handicaps. 

When the emergency came— 
when aircraft were needed, and 
desperately—there was a nus 
cleus to build on, There were 
trained craftsmen to , train 
other workers; there were ex- 
ecutives with lohg experience 
behind thém, who had fitted 
themselves to fill bigger jobs 
when aircraft manufacturing 
expanded; there were meéchan- 
ics, designers, engineers. 

The government poured in 
the money—and the wheels be- 
gan to hum, 

This is not to say thet every- 
thing ran smoothly, that there 
were no delays, no sét-backs, no 
growing pains. But it is to say 
that without these mien, without 
this experience, without what 


we had before the war. in the. 


way of plants and equipment, 
progress would not have Been 


nearly so fast and.there would . 


have been a far longer period 
of trial and error. 


Plane Maintenance | 


Aircraft mantifacturing’s r 


young brother — the aircraft 
maintenance industry—has also 
grown up and joined the ranks 
of big business, 

In 1941 it handled $25 mil- 


lions of work, and the total this 


year is expected to reach $100 


millions, An idea of what $100 ° 


millions represents can be.gath- 
ered from the fact that the an- 
nual pre-war output of the 
Canadian automobile industry 


. was about $116 millions. 


A year around 6,000 were 
oyed in aircraft repair and 
maintenance. By the end of 
the present year, according to 
experts, it will have at least 
20,000. - The most recent figures 
available show ‘an investment 
of $14 millions in the plants 
where the work is done—plants 
which are scattered from coast 
to coast. They have a floor 
space of close to _a million 
square feet. 

Most of the money for the 
plants was put up by the gov- 
ernment but the resources of 
almost every company in’Can- 
ada with experience in operat- _ 
ing aircraft hayé'been utilized. — 

Last year some 5,000 planes 


were in use in Canada for train- * 


ing and coastal defense. At the 
end of 1942 this number. will 
have doubled. All these planes 
must be overhauled and re- 
pairéd at regular intervals, if 
they are to be safe to fly, 

A plane must be overhauled 
after every 400 to 700 hours of 


Less Overlapping with 


OJIBWAY 
REINFORCING FABRIC 


ELECTRIC WELD 
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%* MAXIMUM STRENGTH 


% WIDTHS TO 10 FEET 


* EASILY LAID ON JOB 


100% CANADIAN PRODUCT 


% IN ROLLS OR SHEETS 


TRIANGLE MESH 


You can't go wrong with OJIBWAY, the Fabric 


that provides definite assurance of long life and 


Saves time and 
money because of 
clean-cut shape. 
No waste of effort 
no waste 
shivmghe excessive 
ane Play 
saje j— 8 
OJIBW AY. oe 


low maintenance costs — definite insurance 
against cracks, fissures and general deterioration. . 
It is the result of many years ' effort to produce the 
best possible Wire Fabric for Canada's wide’ 
range of weather and varied terrain. Ample proof 


of our claims is found in the hundreds of OJIBWAY 


installations from coast to coast. 
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flying, and this must be a com- 
plete job, . The engine has to be 
dismantled and checked. All 
eosin of the frame must be 


In gent there is the work 


. of rebuilding aircraft which-has 


been badly damaged in crashes. 

The aircraft maintenance and 
repair industry beats the same 
relation to the aircraft industry 
that the garage business does to 
‘the automotive industry, At 
present we have about 40 main- 


' tenance plants, so plated that 


ra 





they are close to the centres 
where most of the flying is 
done. : 


Flying Clubs 


Let’s look at another phase 


— a'tremendously important 
phase — of the multiple contri- 
bution prewar aviation has 
made to our war effort. Since 
the day Hitler’s troops marched 
on Poland, Canadian Flying 
Clubs have been in uniform. 


These-clubs came into being 
in 1927 and 1928, fostered by 
government subsidies, 

They were not clubs in the 
ordinary social sense, but fly- 
ing schools for civilian pilots. 
They had a threefold objective 
—the development of aero- 
dromes throughout Canada at 
a time when there were few 
in existence; the creation of an 
air-consciousness: among Can- 
adians, and the training of 
pilots who would be available 
for defense in the event of war. 


There were 22 of these clubs. 


when the war broke out, and 
most. of them had exerted 
enough influence to ‘Obtain 
municipal airports in their own 
cities, As to their second 
pose, you have only to loo 

the development of commercial 
aviation in the last decade to 
realize how thoroughly itswas 
achieved. 


Trained 3,000 Pilots 


“ On the third point, the clubs, 


before the war, had trained 
3,000 pilots. Hundreds of these 
lads afterwards crossed the 
=. Atlantic, some paying their 
way, some working their way 
on cattle boats, to join thé 
R.A.F, and to be among those 
of whom Churchill said 
“Never have so many owed so 
much to so few.” Others joined 
the R.C.A.F, Others went into 
commercial and auxiliary serv- 
ice flying. 

When the British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan came 
into being, club students who 
had gone into the R.C.A.F. or 
who had followed commercial 
flying, formed a large propor- 
tion of the early instructors. 
The commercial pilots, with 
hundreds of hours of flying ex- 
perience under all conditions, 
enlisted in large numbers. Most 


_ of them became instructors. 


Instructors Ready 

Other Flying Club “ s” 
who had not continued in 
aviation, were equally prompt 
in rallying to the colors, many 
becanie ‘instructors. This/ was 
the important thing, at the-out- 
set of the plan—the job they 
Aad to do, although most would 
rather have gone overseas right 
at the start, as combat pilots. 


Eventually, when their own | 
‘students and their students’ 


students had been “plowed 
back” into the plan, and the 
personnel had been built up to 


train a steady and huge flow 


/ 





10,500 Rail Men 
Join the Colors 


Canadian railwaymen were 
quick to respond to the call to 
arms, Over 10,500 have en- 
listed according to the most 
recent compilation: 5,541 from 
the Canadian National and 
4,967 from the Canadian 
Pacific, r 

What these enlistments for 
active service mean to Can- 
ada’s armed forces is well illus- 
trated by a breakdown of 
C.N.R. enlistments. 


C.N.R. employees who have 
joined the navy are sufficient 
to man five destroyers; 

Those who have enlisted’ in 
the army would form four in- 
fantry battalions; - 


Air force enlistments would 
establish 10 squadrons. 


_ In addition Canadian Pacific 
Steamship employees in Ad- 
miralty Service number 5,557, 
Of this rng “ are. on 
chartered 10 on armed 
cruisers en shore duty. 
To these returns should be 
officers. and men 
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of air crew, a great number of 
them achieved this ambition. 


“ The record of their accomplish- 


ments néeds no elaboration: 


As for the clubs’ themselves, 
they went on a wartime foot- 
ing in 1939, as schools for the 
elementary. flying training of 
provisional pilot officers, These 
schools are now operated by 
civil companies, and their func- 
tions have been greatly en- 
larged, but they continue to 
benefit from the experience 
and the trained Se of the 
clubs, 


Bush Pilots Aid. 


What bush pilots did when 
they blazed airplanes into the 
north country has a part in any 
story of the contribution pre- 
war aviation has made to the 
war effort. Adventurous young 
men, made accessible vast re- 
mote tracts rich in minerals, 
and were a big factor in in- 


_.® creasing Canada’s output of 


metals. But for them we would 
not have had so much gold to 


' finance the purchase of war 


materials in the U.S. and 
neither would we have had 
other resources which are go- 
ing into war production. 

In a sense, they also paved 
the way for the air route to the 
vital defense bases in Alaska— 


.@ route by which men, muni- 


tions and supplies of all kinds 
have beén transported, to ward 
off possible attack from the 
Japs, perhaps to launch an of- 
fensive or carry aid to Russia. 

Commercial aviation in Can- 
ada has been gaining ground 
steadily these last few years, 
even though it is likely that the 
war has slowed, rather than ac- 
celerated this process, due to 
the difficulties of getting equip- 
ment and so forth. 


Air Traffic Grows | 
What is happening is indicat- 
ed by figures compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
These show that 11.8 million 
revenue miles were flown by 
commercial aircraft in Canada 
in 194l—a gain of 15% com- 
pared with 1940. The number 
of revenue passengers increas- 
ed from 137,690 in 1940 to 193,- 
097 in 1941, or 40%, while.reve- 
nue freight showed a 14% in- 
crease, from 12.8 million pounds 
to 14.8 million pounds, and air 
mail increased 23%. from 2.7 
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D Drom Truck 


STAN-STEEL DRUM TRUCK 


MAKES DRUM. LOADING. and MOVING EASIER 


A storing: ne-leuclt developed by: "Stan-Steal"l. Here is 
the safe and easy way to handle barrels and drums. The 
all-important feature of this truck is the great ease in which 
barrels and-drums containing any kind of material can be 
loaded and moved. It is not necessary to have two men 
handle drums any longer. The drum-does not have to be 
tilted ‘back to. allow. the: nose plate to get under it. 
The illustrations. indicate the. perfect balance: of the 
loaded’ fruck. + is’ cortectly designed’ ond’ requirés 
~ only a minimum Sellen of ‘effort to handle even the heavi- 
est loads. The adjustable hook is controlled by a spring 
plunger and is easily adjusted for your different heights of 


Drum Truck unloaded shows 
' sturdy all welded construc. 
tion. Capacity 1,200 Ibs, 


drums., The main shaft is heavy 13 gauge steel tubing. Alt other parts are strongly 
constructed and welded together to make.one. single unit that will take all kinds of 
knocks and hard. usage. This model operatés on-.10" roller bearing wheels. Your 
warehouse men will be "tickled pink”. with this truck and you wil reap big benefits 


in time and labor savings. 


Tubular Products — 
safe service. ’ 





STAN-STEEL EQUIPMENT LONG LASTING 


STAN.STEEL Factory Equipment stands up under severest 
usage and punishment. Cold and heat, deadly enemies 
of wooden equipment, do not impair efficiency. When you 
are renewing factory equipment, investigate STAN-STEEL 
your guarantee of years of steady, 


)STAN-STEELTUBE 


POON ae 


STANDARD TUBE mt LIMITED - 
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million pounds to 3.3 million. 

With airlines spanning the 
continent, huge factories turn- 
ing out planes that will darken 


the sky over Axis countries, 
tens of thousands of pilots be- 
ing-trained under the. British 
Commonwealth Air Plan, and 


bombers ferrying across the At« 
lantic in a constant stream, 
Canadian aviation has indeed 
come into its own. 


ro : 
Fertait ofa WAR. HORSE 
Helping to win the war are giant war horses like these . . . 
being produced by CeL.C. craftsmen in ever increasing 


numbers to meet emergency demands. Efficient transpor- 
tation is vital to Canada’s war effort and C.L.C.’s vast plant 


is geared to the task of “keeping ‘em rolling”. 


CLC also manufactures 


MINING AND METALLURGICAL EQUIPMENT 


AKINS CLASSIFIERS =e 


CASTINGS -e  FORGINGS . e 
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SELECTRO VIBRATING SCREENS — 
PLATE WORK 
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When Canada’s soldiers 


switched from shank’s mare to — 


motor bus, and her gunners 
traded a bridle for a steering 
wheel, Ordnance Corps sud- 
denly leaped from semi-obli- 
yion, became kingpin of the 
new warfare. 

To be efficient and effective, 
trucks and tractors must be in 
first-class condition, Anti-air- 
craft guns and the instruments 
that control them must be in 
A-l shape. Tanks and ‘other 
fighting vehicles must be ready 
to do the job. 

Machine war has brought re- 
markable changes, few of them 
go remarkable as in the size and 
importance of the.job of main- 
taining the Army.. 


Maintenance Work 


This is the job of the Ord. 
nance Corps. Its emphasis is 
on maintenance and repair. Its 
job is to keep the army in the 
field and able‘ to function; to 
make sure that its trucks, its 
tanks, its artillery, can do the 
job for which it is intended. The 
Ordnance Corps repairs the 
shoes of the men; it has a tailor- 
ing shop to take care of their 
clothing. 

Today the Ordnance Corps is 
gaid to be the “fastest growing 
unit in. the Canadian Army.” 
Ordnance men are not slow: to 
point out that this very fact is 
something which prospective 
recruits should not overlook if 
they are hoping for promotion. 

The Ordnance Corps, claim 
its present officers, is the oldest 
unit in the British Army. From 
time to time branches have split 
off from it. The artillery, the 


® engineers and other specialized 
¥ units were originally part. of 


the Ordnance Corps. 


Overcome Late Start 


Moreover, its officers are not 
slow to admit that it is a job in 
which they ‘have been in the 
past outclassed by the enemy. 
They ascribe defeats fm Africa, 
for example, to better organized 
end faster jobs done by the 
German Ordnance Corps, This, 
they promise us, is being 
changed and being changed 
rapidly. f 

it is_primarily a training job. 
ft needs tradesmen and if it 
can’t find them ready made, it 
trains its own. But this train- 

ing starts back in the very early 
plays of a recruit’s army life. 


|Keep ’em Rolin a! 


A Nast New Army of Experts is Being Tisieed for War— ad Uhiiaiet él Pesce: : 


technical schools throughout . 





Maintenance is the job of the Ordnance Corps. The 

men of this-eorps keep the equipment, arms and vehicles 

in ‘running: order. They, use travelling - workshops, 

ready at instant notice to go into action in the: front 

lines. Here an.ordnance corps travelling workshop crew 
is making emergency repairs: to army rifles. 
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Proper selection of men for 


«the jobs to which they are ‘best 


fitted is being emphasized in- 
creasingly by' the Canadian 
army. New selection boards 
use psychologists.and tests for 
aptitude. These’ follow the 
career of the man from the time 
he enters a basic training centre 


-until» the*day.he leaves the 


Army. 

Soon a measure of how much 
better they are will be known, 
but already hints are given of 
increasing success. . The per- 
sonnel officer at Barriefield 
claims that less than 3% of the 
men who are sent to specific\ 


classified jobs ever have to 
come back for reclassification. 

The Ordnance Corps trains 
men to the jobs of plumbers, 
automobile ‘mechanics, .motor- 
cycle riders, instrument repair 
men, Diesel and airplane engine 
mechanics, : carpenters, < tailors, 


. blacksmiths. that’: many others 
‘do in<civilian’life. It has spe- 


cial branches such as the artif- 
icers who keep the guns, rifles 
and pistols of the Army operat- 
ing. It uses electricians and 
trains its own. It needs men 
who can look after the binocu- 
lars, the gun predictors and fire 
control apparatus so important 


- lad came to 


‘alert. 


for anti-aircraft: defense, It 
must be able to repair com- 
passes and many other highly 
technical instruments, , 


Seeks Tachhicians 


‘The Ordnance Corps wants 
the men who, in ‘civilian life, 
have had some kind of technical 
, training or experience. It carn 
use machinists and mechanics 
of all kinds, It needs black- 
smiths, and men with’ the 
patience and skill with their 
hands to repair delicate instru- 


ments, a job closely comparable . ° 


to that of a watchmaker in ordi- 
nary life. 

To get these men the job of 
testing and selection goes on 
from the day they enter the 
Army. 

Just the a day a young 

e Barriefield de- 
pot to join the army. He wanted 


to be’ a truck driver, Question= 
“ed, it was found out that he 
was a farm boy, had never. 


driven a truck, was 18 years of 
age and apparently mentally 
His qualifications im- 
pressed the personnel officer.in 
charge who decided that he was 
good raw material for a motor- 
cycle despatch rider. Within 24 


hours he had joined the army — 
. and was on his way to a basic 


training centre for his two 
months df preliminary military 
training, without which no one 
goes bn to more advanced work. 


Farm Boys For Drivers 


The Ordnance Corps finds 
that farm boys make excellent 
drivers. and driver mechanics. 
It finds that men who have had 
experience in average size 
garages are better than men in 
a large garage for the mechani- 
cal trades.. A man in a large 
unit may have had to specialize 
on the job and may not have 
had the wide range of experi- 
ence and training needed. The 
army wants specMlists but it 
also wants specialists who have 
a wide general background and 
can, in emergency, do many 
jobs well. 

The Ordnante training centre 
is fitted with ‘machine shops, 
plumbing and sheet metal 
shops, mechanical transport re- 
pair shops, tailoring shops, elec- 
trical and instrument shops, It 
uses its specialized trade 
schools at Hamilton and has not 
been slow to fake advantage of 





Fitting into Transportation 


Founded in. 1851, this company pioneered ‘in -supplying metal 
fittings and. accessories for the nation’s. transportation 





requirements, 


Through the succeeding years, research and skills plus. modern 
equipment have enabled us to keep pace with each new transporta- . 


tion development, 


"Mitchell-Made™ castings and fittings go into: today’s railway 
cars, street cars and busses — into cargo ships and corvettes — 
and into the fleets of the air with thousands upon thousands of 
aluminum. and “Magnesium Elektron" castings where lightness, 
strength and dependability are vital. 


We are proud to be fitting into Canada's industtial needs for. 
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Canada, 

Officers point out that in its 
machine shop work, 80% of the 
work done is for actual produc- 
tion use. » This.is turned out at 


‘the cost of the material and is 


perhaps equivalent to double 
what the same amount of ma- 
terial would be worth if it was 
turned into army spare parts in 
civilian factories where wages 


.are higher and overhead costs 








substantial, At the ordnance 
depot, material cost is the major 
item; the rest goes as part of 
the cost of training necessary 
in any case. A visitor to 
the Ordnance Corps training 
centre at Barriefield finds men 
working on repair parts for 
artillery, for trucks and tanks 
and even doing small jobs for 
the Air Force. ~ It is all part of 
the training but it is. also pro- 
ducing useful items. 

One important result of all 
this is not going to be seen until 
after the war. Through this 
training, thousands of Cana- 
dians are learning trades which 
they would never have had an 
opportunity to learn in civilian 
life. We will have thousands 
of good mechanics and ma- 
chinists, good plumbers and 
electricians which we would 
not have had the opportunity 
to get otherwise. This war has 
demonstrated. a weakness in 
our training for young men. We 
turned out too few experts and 
too many laborers, 

In the Ordnance Corps it 
takes an average of about 
seven months for the special- 
ized trade training. In addition, 
Ordnance Corps men have to 
learn how to defend themselves 
and their equipment. They 
have to be fighters as well as 
fixers. 

In charge of this job of train- 
ing men for the RCOC Canada 
has placed Lt.-Col. E, Stuart 
Johnstone. He-joined the Bri- 
tish Imperial Army ‘in the last 
war asa despatch rider, moved 


to the engineering -corps and 
interrupted a course of train- 
ing at a British university in 
mining to join the army. His 
experience since then has taken 
him for 11 or 12 years to China, 
where he represented British 
machinery firms. A period in 
Canada on the same job follow- 
ed and then a number of years 
as representative of important 
British capital in this country. 
As his chief assistant he has 


Major McKibben, a 31-year-old ° 


graduate of R.M.C, and Queen’s 
University in an engineering 
course. 

A recent week’s draft to the 


Barriefield training centre in- 


cluded a Czech who had’escap- 


On 





ed from/his country after the 
German conquest; a Chinese 
graduate of the University of 
Washington; a Dane who escap- 
ed from his country to carry on 
the fight against the aggressor. 
It included. a former Austrian 
army officer and a Russian who 
fought the Germans in the last 
war as well as a last-war mem- 


“ber .of ,the. former, German 


Imperial. Army. It includes 
lathe operators, shop foremen 
and. draftsmen, 

_ These men are classified into 


’ the 30 major trades which the 


Ordnance Corps recognizes or, 
including . sub-divisions, into 
the 46 total trade classifications. 

The Ordnance Corps is a per- 


nance 





\ fect example of an industrial | 
‘job being done for the army, 


It started under the handicap of 
lack of recognition. : A despatch 
rider in the. last war tells how 
messages. for the» Ordnance 
Corps were placed at. the bot- 
tom of his list, or perhaps.even 


thrown away without delivery. ~ 


That is how. important the 
Ordnance Corps was regarded 
as recently as 20 or 30 years 
ago, but is far from the case to- 


day. - The reason is the decision - 


to mount Canada’s Army on 
wheels or. tracks; to make it 
fight a mechanized war with its 
thousands of technical items of 
equipment and their conse- 
quent maintenance difficulties. 





Here are two Canadians — at least one of them from the Seaforth regiment — in 
heavy training ‘in Britain. They are crew: of a two-inch mortar; have all the 


machinery right with-them. 
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T.C.A. 


Daily Service 


Twe round trips across Canada 
e 


Three round trips 
Toronto - New York 
e 
Frequent service 
Montreal - Ottawa - Toronte 


Twe round trips Halifax - Toronto 
* 

Twe round trips Montreal - Windsor 
e 


Twe round trips 


Lethbridge - Calgary - Edmonton 


One round trip 
Moncton - Sydney - St. John's, Nfid. 
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TCA Speeds the Nation's Business 


‘Nita: ils ‘eligi Coane Waa tunes 
SS SS—aewwstt, than three months wide. But today time 
and space are no longer barriers: to 
the commerce of the Dominion. _Now 
Trans-Canada Air Lines span the vast 
distance from Atlantic to Pacific inea 


single day. 





AIR MAIL - 


By day and night, three-mile-a-minute 
airliners, famed for their depend- 
ability, sweep the skies, coast to 
coast, over a 4,850 mile. route, 
operating 20,000 scheduled: miles 
daily. They speed the commerce 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


CANADA'S NWATTOWAL ATR SERVICE 
@: 2 PACORMOER 8. 





of the Nation and Canada’s nails war 
effort; transporting men, mails and 
essential materials in hours instead of 
days—— and affording time-savings that 
add greatly to the effectiveness of our 
wartime production. 


Shuttling swiftly back and forth over 
the skyways, T.C.A. makes, and gives to 
commerce and production, that one 
element of which no business can 
> get Wenough — Time itself. This 
record of wartime service promises 
much to the Canada of the future, 
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AIR EXPRESS 
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Motor Transport: Ind lL er 


Services Pooled, Duplicate Routes Ehiinatedl to Make Year's Tire Supply Last 2! Years 


\ 


Canada’s food travels on 
rubber tires. 

Through the stil] hours of the 
night tough- muscled, sharp- 
eyed men pilot thousands of 
trucks over the highway. These 
trucks carry a large proportion 
of the milk, eggs, meat, butter, 
cheese, vegetables and fruit 
which the nation eats. 

What if they stopped ruty 
ning? 

That possibility is worrying 
*many. In particular, it is worry- 
ing W. H. Male; deputy admin- 
istrator of services in the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board, 
and himself long ‘associated 
with motor transport. . 

He knows that it can and will 
happen—unless a super effort 
is ‘made to save tires. 


Average Tire Life 


Before the Japs took the , 


Malay States, 50,000 miles was 
considered the life of a truck 
tire. Since a heavy transport 
on a fairly long haul averages 
100,000 miles a year, it would 
ordinarily be re-shod every 
six months. ~ 

Thus, if operations were con- 
tinued on the same basis as in 
the past, the tires on such 
trucks would be gone within 
half a year—probably in a good 
deal less than that, since they 
already have wear on them. It 
would then be necessary to dig 
into reserve rubber stocks, said 
te be sufficient to tide essential 
vehicles over another eight 
months, at the pre-shortage 
ratio of consumption. 

The government, of course, 
is speeding the production of 
synthetic rubber. But none of 
this.is likely to be available for 
any type of civilian vehicle— 
no matter how essential — for 
2% years. We will be producing 
synthetic rubber before then, 
but only enough to meet mili, 
tary requirements. 


Must Stretch Supplies 


What all this adds up to is 
that if trucks are going to be 
kept roliing, a supply of rubber 
that would last the transport 
industry about a year in normal 
times will have to be stretched 
until it lasts 2% years — and 
perhaps longer. 

That's the task to which Mr. 
Male has set himself, as a dol- 
lar-a-year man on loan to the 
W.P.T.B. from Direct-Winters 
Transport. Assistant to James 
Stewart, administrator of serv- 
ices, he has the truck problem 
resting heavily on his bro&’d 
youthful shoulders. 

He is confident he can 
achieve his ,objectives — pro- 
vided everybedy helps. He is 
getting a lot of help already, 
much of it from the transport 
men of his own industry. 

His big job, right now, is to 
drive the facts of the situation 
home to the public—to break 
down ¢hat familiar complex 
which is suggmed up in the, 
words—“It can’t happen here.” 

Canadians have grown so 
used to trucks that they can’t 
imagine having to carry on 
without them — can’t imagine 
all the chaos and disruption this 
would mean to their everyday 
lives, It's easier for them, al- 








READY FOR ACTION! 


most, to imagine bombs falling . 
on their homes, than it is to 
picture a Canada in which no 
transports roll through the 
night along the highways, and 
no delivery trucks serve the 
householders. 

It was mentioned et the start 
of this piece that trucks carry 


a large proportion of Canada's . 


food. In Ontario, for example, 
the Automotive Transport As 
sociation estimates that 84% of 
all hogs and 90% of all fresh 
fruits and vegetables are truck- 
ed to market, as well as “prac- 
tically every drop of milk 
coming into metropolitan cen- 
tres.” Throughout rural Can- 
ada, trucks gather produce not 
only for our own needs, but to 
feed hungry Britain, and to 
feed Canada’s troops overseas. 

Food is only part of the story. 

They have a place of para- 
mount importance on our pro- 
duction front in this war. One 
plant, for instance, loads shells 
still hot from processing onto 
trucks which carry them to the 
finishing plant. In a sense, the 
trucks are part of the assembly 
line in this case, which has hun- 
dreds of parallels. 

Then there is the fact that 
the flexibility of motor trans- 
port makes it invaluable in an 


‘emergency. William R. Camp- 


bell, manager of the Canadian 
Automotive Transport Associ- 
ation, gives instances of this. 
Heavy equipment was need- 
ed to repair a power break- 
down at a town with several 
war industries. A transport 
loaded this, carried it 112 miles, 
and repairs were completed 


within six hours of the break- ~ 


down. Another truck carried a 
vital piece of war equipment 
to an American city for repairs 


_~— and -waited while repairs 


were made, in order to bring 
it back to Canada without a 
minute’s delay, 

There was a breakdown in a 
plant at Welland, and repair 
parts were needed from To- 
ronto if the weekend shifts 
were to go on. The parts were 
picked up in Toronte at mid- 
night, and delivered at Wel- 
land at 4 a.m. 

Aids Shipbuilding ° 

Another transport company, 
last November, placed itself at 
the disposal of a shipyard in the 
Great Lakes which was trying 
desperately to complete several 
mine sweepers’ before the 
freeze-up, and kept its trucks 
going 24 hours a day to carry 
materials and equipment. ‘The 
mine sweepers saw service last 
winter. 

There are many more ex- 
amples of how trucks have 
avoided long delays in war in- 
dustries, and speeded up pro- 
duction. It follows, then, that 
without trucks, our war pro- 
duction would suffer. 

Without tires, you are with- 
out trucks. What’s being done 
to stretch the tire rubber? 

The programme, so far, con- 
sists chiefly of enlisting the co- 
operation of truck owners on 
a voluntary basis. 


They have been asked— 
1—To eliminate duplicate 


‘ These are days of ruthless 
_ testing when only the - best 















aeroplanes, 


? survive. For any product to Ff: 
_ be found worthy to serve in | 
,, this. fateful struggle —that | 
' is the supreme reward for | 
ears of conscientious effort. | 

wt 1 the face of today’s rigid | 
i ¥ b | requirements, so highly ~ 
* -, regarded are 

* products of International 
_. Paints that this world-wide 
= paint organization is a fore- 
most supplier of paints and 
finishes for Allied fleets, 
railroads and 
<=, industries ‘going all-out for 


the various 


international SEL E] Limited 





_ @limination of routes, and so 


. service is pooled, and they, in 





















































































operations, by pooling serv- , meetetirie, grocery stores, and 


ices. - + 4b|. 80 On,.got together and agreed 
2—To reduce the number to pool deliveries, so several — 
of deliveries and cut'out all trucks would not have to cover 
special deliveries. the same neighborhood. This 
Te eliminate “empty carried even into the news- 
mileage” to the greateft pot- paper business, where compe- 
sible extent. tition is especially keen. The 
4—To relinquish territory | Toronto Star and The Toronto 


which can, be served more 
economically, so far es tines 
and gasoline are concerned, 
by other operators. 


There is no estimate of the 
mileage which is being saved 
ugh this campaign but 

e of the statistics provided 
i individual — are: 
impressive. 

Smith Transport, Ltd. .» of 
Toronto, one of the largest 
transport operators, claims a 
saving of several million tire 
miles a year through pooling, 


Telegram, the former Liberal 
and the latter Conservative, 
and both in the afternoon field, 
made an arrangement of this 
kind “whith ’ saves -millions of 
tire miles in a year. 

It is estimated that wages in 
the ‘industry are 25% higher. 
Gasoline prices vary according 
to area, but what has happened 
in Toronto ig typical. In Sep- 
tember, 1939, the standard 
-“eonsumer of quantity” price 
in Toronto was 20% cents a 
gallon. 


A federal tax subsequently 


fe Wor rilime Fane ors & 


TRAVEL ON THE 
UNCROWDED 
a eS 


forth, added three cents to this; the WHENEVER POSSIBLE 
John Winters, acting as gen- quantity discount of 2% cents 
eral manager of Direct-Winters —_per gallon was eliminated, and MONDAY - TUESDAY 
whilé Mr. Male is on loan.to the on top of the loss of discount ae Ty: 
W.P:T-B, outlined to The Finan- . there was a price advance of SDAY- THURSDAY 
cial Post what thiscompanyhas 3-1/3 cents — for a grade of 
accomplished. gasoline regarded by truckers 
Direct-Winters operates from’ as inferior. They say they get 


Detroit to Gananoque, taking 
in Windsor, Chatham, London, 
Toronto, Oshawa, Belleville 
and King8ton. It also has a main 
route from Buffalo to points 


less mileage from this wartime 

gasoline, and more engine 

trouble, and that the nine-cent- 

a-gallon overall increase in 
’ price, coupled with the deteri- 
east and west of Toronto. It oration Of quality, means a 
does a fairly large international 50% increase in the cost of their 
business. gas. 

By a pooling arrangement 
with other operators, Direct- 
Winters took four trucks off 
the eastern run, with an esti- 
mated saving of two million 
tire miles a year. At the same 
time, thigcompany on its west- 
ern run is picking up freight 
of the operators with whom 


In addition, they receive tire 
guarantees which are far less 
favorable than before, and they 
have lost the discount they . 
formerly got on parts — dis- ~ msm 
counts which ran as high as 
50% in some cases. 

By cutting out duplication, 

-. and because they are handling 
a far larger volume of freight, 


HELP RELIEVE WEEK-END CONGESTION 
Travel in Mid-Week 


turn, save another two million 


they have been able in some Whenever possible, plan your trips on mid-week days .. . for present 
oe er eee he ae to offset higher oper- - conditions Poste week-ends crowded . .. and you'll find travel on Monday, 
Cahn mia “Sas Mach ceed Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, more comfortable and convenient. 
Winters said, “we have entered At present, particularly since You'll be doing a favour, too, to soldiers, sailors, war workers. leaving 
a . pane arrangements they are trying to keep 25% of extra seats faa shee at weekends usually the only time they travel. 
waic enab ¢ us to tie UP their operating equipment in Plan your summer vacations also, uae oa early or late in the season. Avoid 
equipment. reserve. for future needs, some ~1 y 


transport companies find it 
hard to cope with all the 
freight offering. War materials 
and perishable foodstuffs get 
preference, and other freights 
are taken in order of impor- 
tance. As common carriers, 
they are obligated to accept all 
the business offered them, ‘if 
they can handle it. But there 
is-a disinclination to take bulky 
light cargoes and squeeze out 
more compact and profitable 


the mid-summer rush. spe acon yourself delays and confusion at deper- 
ture time, by procuring: information and tickets early. 


Travel by motorcoach — for you'll save gasoline and tires by leaving your 
own car at home; and you'll save money, also — to buy more Victory Bonds 


or Stamps. 
Plateau 7141 


Transport Men Know 
What Mr. Male’s own com- 
pany has done is in no respect 
unique. It is typical of -what 
scores of transport companies 
have done, without any com- 
pulsion. Leaders of the trans- 
port industry have shown that 
‘they appreciate the situation, 
and know what measures must 
be taken if they are to continue 
to function as a major factor in 
essential distribution, and to _— traffic’ 


facilitate war production. The truckers, it is reported, 

All over the country, they are purposely encouraging . 
have formed pools, relin- shippers to divert some types 
guished territory, eliminated of commodities to their old 
runs not deemed necessary. All | competitors—the railways. 
over the country, they are aim- 
ing-tiow at a reduction’ in act- 
ual operating mileage of at 
least 25%. 

They have ordered their 
drivers to cut down speed—to 
save tires and gasoline. 

Air pressure in their tires is 
checked daily, so they will con- 
stantly have just the right 
amount of inflation. They know 
that 30% under-inflation will 
reduce the life of a tire by 50%, 

Over-loading is carefully 
avoided because of the strain it 
places on tires and other equip- 

«ment. 

Wheels are kept in proper 
alignment. 

It’s considered reckless, now, 
for a driver to skid to a stop, or 
to shoot ahead suddenly when 
he is starting. That wears. out 
tires. It sounds incredible, but 
transport men say a careful 
driver can get as much as 600% 
more wear from a tire than 4& 
careless and poor driver. 


269,000 Trucks 


Thus far, this has mostly 
dealt with “for-hire’ trans- 
ports? which constitute a rela- 
tively. small proportion of 
Canada’s 269,000 commercial 
trucks, but a proportion which 
represents an investment of 
$500 million in » equipment, 
warehouses and so forth, and 
has 400,000 employees, accord- 
ing to statistics compiled by the 
snomotns Transport Associ- 
ation 

Mr. Male’s field extendg to . ee 
private transport fleets, owned 
by industries, and to delivery , oe 


fleets of large retailers. It ex- ’ we: Ty ERR x , : . 3 . ae # 


tends even down to single 
trucks owned by small dee veaqnees. moony 
and independent truckers. a 

Concerns with fleets of 
trucks didn’t need to be told, 
in most instances, about the 
steps they should take, Even 
before the assistant adminis-. 
trator of services got busy, 
“many of them had eliminated 
rs oP — trucks for 

which could be shipped 

by rail, 

A let made arrangements ' ; 
whereby they pooled their oS 7 adel ei nee 


other companies: Rival departs 
i ¥ "ha ) ‘ 
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1188 Dorchester St. West (corner of Drummond) 
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.»» Canadian Pacific announces regular 
Air Line Schedules to Canada’s Northland- 


ANADA is a land of vast spaces +seanmation Northwestern Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, 
united and linked to other nations by virue British Columbia, Yukon ... and the shores of 
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of its transportation systems. Since Confederae _ the Arctic Ocean. : CANADIAN PACIFIC AIR LINES 
tion, the Canadian Pacific has played a leading The Canadian Pacific acquired its Gret tis trans- COMPRISE THE FOLLOWING 
ot 'S balding end cpamiing Cite ee port charter in £919 and (through affiliations COMPANIES: — 
internal and external. It is still pioneering, ~ and subsidiaries) has been closely associated : 
Half a century ago, the Canadian Pacific linked with the development of air transport in Canada > ARROW AIRWAYS 
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ocean to ocean across Canada by rail. A little ever since. In 1940 the Canadian Pacific pio- 
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CANADIAN AIRWAYS | 
later -it extended its services westward by ship ee : ee fo . 5 
16: snoerams CAMO UNE ae eee re oe Pacific. Then eastward over the to close to 100 planes ard a flying mileage of =~ DOMINION SKYWAYS 
Sesoms, Ghesatie. be heseeoree [- scee becding uc. Now it covers the North by air more than $,000,000 plane miles « year, This GINGER COOTE ‘AIRWAYS 






Rush L, Wokonichi & Recently i it has consolidated ten Canadian air 


makes it one of the world’s largest commercial 


















Ae et ee transport companies running notthward like’ sit operators. Its routes are linked with Trans- MACKENZIE AIR SERVICE 
Salt eal fect tare of 5, Lervrone nin toted arteries from the main east-west lines pf com-' Canida Air Lites and the leading United States PRAIRIE AIRWAYS 
Te eee YEN ISLANDS, SEVEN ISLANDS-—IMATANE, SEVEN ISLANDS 
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C.S.L. docks and warehouses clear large quantities of 
freight moving directly and quickly to its destina 








ta. 


in the Nation’s Service 


Canada’s great inland sea; formed by the Great Lakes:is the ~ ~ 
avenue along which a substantial volume of the nation’s freight 
moves to the sea. Canada Steamship Lines freight services are 
buster at the present time thanfor.many years. Bulk cargoes 

— coal, iron and wheat — are.moving in satisfactory volume. 


‘And, across the lakes, along the-canal'systems:and the St. Law- 
rence River, package freight 1 in- increasing tonnage speeds the 


, 


nation’s delivery needs. | : ; 


With a fleet of 74-ships, 62 freight and 12 passenger, Canada 

Steamship Lines is the largest single factor in Great Lakes Ship- 

, ping. Operating this system is a personnel'whose skill, experi- 

_ ence.and enthusiasm is keeping this vital transportation service 
“full speed ahead” for the nation’s welfare. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


; 715 Victoria Square, 380 Bay Street, 
Montreal Toronto 





_ Large modern cruise 
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pleasant. travelling from the 
cities and ‘resorts. 


Be ae 


\ At the Manoir Richélieu (above) and the New Hotel Tadoussac 
(below) two beautiful resort hotels operated by Canada Steam- 
ship Lines’ wholly owned subsidiaries, you w 


find rest and 


recreation to refit you for jobs ahead. 








Once: the bottom of a Lau- 
rentian’ mountain lake, ja re- 
claimed swamp, nine miles 
square, is now the site of the 
largest explosives plant estab- 
lished in Canada since the be- 
ginning of the war. 

Dotted by 450 scattered 
buildings in which over 5,000 
men and women are engaged 
in filling shells, bombs, and 
depth charges with explosives, 
this new development has ex- 
panded until it now has its 
own railroad with 30 miles of 
tracks, 2 Geet 0920 trucks, end 


‘Our Biggest Explosives Industry 


a taxi service with uniformed 
driverettes. 

In it, too, are provided living 
quarters, dining halls, and 
cafeterias, a recreation centre, 
@ post office, a hospital, and a 
hotel, all of. which operate 24 
hours a day, 

Situated in the heart of a 
thriving French-Canadian agri- 


cultural district, the ‘vast new © 


explosives development has 
drawn its personnel from vil- 
lages and farms within a radius 
of 30 miles. Over 5,000 employ- 
eee amalt io the gies on the 


The most modern. production 
methods. are employed in this. 
plant. Remote control is used 


ages.of cordite into: silk: bags, 
sew them up, place Ahem in 
containers and stencil “them. 


They -are ‘convoyed ‘on a young man, with a quick move- 
construction of additional © 1" two of the important opera> . 599 toot travelling belt'to the ment of the wrist, sprays ifirst 
buildings. tions where cordite is prepared . packing room. the bottom of the shell, then 


, Through ‘the production 
> zones are numerous safety de- 





. vices including ay - the: 7 of the she as 
along the filling lines, some of | 4Md then passed on.to'a de- system which is by . ‘they pass;slowly, along the 
which are a mile long and’ in eae ke gathered electrical devices so ‘sensitive oe ca a ee 
many instances are joined to bundles required that water will start flowing by a fan’into a perpetus 
other buildings by corridors,  42¢, with special twine, ‘a : Tides, 


| of. thaee, degrees in tical flow of water. This 
Se cavtlgs bastions ‘wire, , emoartare. matic action preeudes any risk hg 
remote control, the cordite is ‘Borrowing from automobile | cae oe ing. paint fumes and 


charges used so effectively | COF manufacturing lsfilling makes the recovery 
Canadian corvettes ohn cut to predetermined lengths department mia seglaoes tne of pigments in the paint. . 

enemy submarines, are filled) © .0R ® machine once aise for "4141 method of hand! paiating Following the spraying op- 
nacdike % out ard tendied,  =-«- | -:dDefit hands bundle the pag. © | Ap-andiess n ail r ghelis ama atemollied ggith! 


‘identification marks, and ccn- 
‘tinue .on ‘the - trolley to the 
shipping room. 


“ash cans” as they are called, 
saat their load direct 
through. overhead filling pipes. 
BE soe naaiart the plant, em- 
se sana 
white for men in the 

iL Alling department, and 
‘smocks for: 

Phen petty ble depart- 


ments, according to shifts, The 
floors and walls are kept spot- 


less}y clean and the strictest’ 
preemations are takep-¢g-inatill 


safety awareness among en 
ployees and to avoid accidents. 
It speaks well for these pre 
cautions, that’ there has not 
been a single permanent dis 
bility since the plant opened. 

About 1,300 employees live 
‘in’ residences on the premises 
the others travel to and from 
their own homes in a large 
fleet ‘of buses. For the wome?, 
there are six. well fur 
houses of 50 double rooms and 
a large living room, each shel- 
tering 100 persons, with, m@ 
trons and nurses in attendance. 
For the men there are seven 
similar buildings, Others #* 
being ammasauctod, 
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Canadian Pacific Air Services Open: New Chapter 
Of Company’s Servi ce : oh, ee aah es 


A little more than half a cen- 
tury ago, the first train chug- 
ged arfd puffed across the prair- 
jes and through the mountains 
—and the West was opened for 
settlement. Colonists poured 
in. Plows turned limitless 
acreages of fertile land, Canada 
pecame the granary of half the 
world. 

Behind this great develop- 
ment was the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

Today the C.P.R. is opening 
the North, as it once opened the 
West, and building an air em- 
pire, as it once built a rail em- 
pire. None can predict at this 
stage the economic potentiali- 
ties of the vast northern terri- 
tories over which a web of air- 
lines is being spun. But this 
much is certain—that it is pos- 
sible to build aircraft big en- 
ough to carry a high payload, 
and that such aircraft will 
bring into commercial range the 
resources of huge areas as yet 
untapped. 

Another thing which is cer- 
tain is that the future-of pas- 
© senger and mail transport is in 


, 


= 


an orderly network.’ Such new 
equipment as has made its ap- 
pearance shows a trend toward 
standardization, so as to be 
interchangeable on different 
Tuns, and also to bring down 
maintenance costs, Safety de- 
vices and facilities for report- 
ing flying conditions are being 
improved. : 


: In ‘Short, northern aviation 
is being put on a sound basis. 


It is difficult to estimate a 
mileage figure for-the northern 
routes of the Canadian Pacific, 
as this is complicated by the 
all-important spot charter 
services, among other things, 
However, on the main line 
schedule flights the planes 
cover a distance equivalent to 
approximately two round trips 
from Montreal to Vancouver 
daily, 


Here are some distances be- 
tween main points served— 

Miles 

White Horse-Edmonton.. 1,000 

Edmonton-Aklavik 1,570 

Vancouver-White Horse. 1,400 

Vancouver-Coppermine. . 1,225 
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- fense Board as an advanite link 


through Canada to Alaska. 
While laying the foundation’ 
for a future air empire, Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Services has at 
the same time contributed 
largely to the ‘war -effort. 
Among other things, it has Op- , 


* erated schools for the British ° 


Commonwealth Aif Training . 
Plan, and engine and plane 
overhaul plants.. A large num- 
ber of skilled pilots and tech- 


nical help have been released 


to the R.C.AF. 

Canadian Pacific -Air Lines 
is the largest single trainer of 
obseryer-navigators in - the 
Dominion, with five times as 
many employees on this branc 


——— + 


. ,. tain with clockwork regularity. 
_ Such was the efficiency with 
which thisé‘servite was operat- - 


ed that the flying record wrote 
a brilliant new page in aviation 
history. 
' » The work is now being car- 
ried on by: the R.AF. Ferry 


Command, of which Dickits . 


for a time was operating mana- 
ger. Throughout the piece, the 
Canadian Pacific has co-operat- 


, ed closely with air force au- 


thorities. 

President of C. P. Air Lines 
is L. B. Unwin, who is also 
vice-president of finance. of 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Mr. 
Dickins. and W. M. Neal are 
vice-presidents. 


The importance the govern- 


_ Ment attaches to the part air 


lines play in the war effort was 
put into. words a short while 
back in an -order-in-council 
authorizing the Department of 
Munitions and Supply to estab- 
lish air transport priorities. 
This proclaimed it as “essen- 
tial to national defense” that 
certain traffic have first call on 


‘ available facilities. It gave the 


force of law to a policy already 


being followed voluntarily. In . 


February, O, T. Larson, vice- 
president of Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, had announced: “We 
solicit now only those firms 
engaged on war contracts. 
Prioritiés have been in effect 


for some time and war work-— 
ers have preference on seats.” 


An estimate given by H. J. 


~~ Symington, president of T.C.A., 


is that at least 75% of the pas- 
sengers catried for a consider- 
able period have been travel- 
ling on business directly con- 
nected with the war. 

The need for fast movement 
of men, mails and materials be- 
tween, centres of war produc- 
tion has brought the activities 
of the government-owned air 
lines to new high levels. To 
meet requirements, the system 
has had to overcome major ob- 
stacles. 


It has been handicapped by . 


shortages of equipment. 


“We could use double the 
number of aircraft in our fleet 
were they available,” Mr. Lar- 
son said on this point, “As it 
is we will get new aircraft 
only where they are necessary 
to maintain our operations as 


_ part of Canada’s wartime com- 


munications system, and then 
only if there is not a greater 


from 8,000 to-9,000 a month. 
There has been a corresponding 
increase in airmail carried, and 
air express has almost trebled, 

The system extends from At- 
lantic to Pacific, and makes it 
possible to travel from Halifax 
to Vancouver, 3,175 miles in 23 
hours and 35 minutes. 


Serves War Effort 
T.C.A. servés in the war ef- 
fort not orily as a transport 
agency, but as a contractor. to 
the Department of Munitions 
and Supply. It overhauls 
hundreds of flight instruments 
each month fer the R.C.A.F. It 
also overliauls metal propeller 


yunits and R.C.AF. engines. 


The T.C.A. maintenance base 
at Toronto has been expanded 
to service military aircraft. 

In addition, in eastern Can- 
ada, the line has a plant which 
does nothing else but maintain 
a fleet of four-engined aircraft 
engaged in flying the Atlantic. 

War work has made it neces- 
sary te enlarge the T.C.A. staff. 


In Speeding War Work, Servicing War Planes- 


officers, air engineers, mechan- 
ics, dispatchers, radio opera- 
tors. Because many of them 
belonged to reserve units of the 
army, navy and air force, if 
this step had not been taken 
T.C.A. would have had to cur- 
tail, if not suspend, its opera- 
tions. 


Details of Operation 
Trans-Canada-Air Lines was 
created by Act of Parliament in 
April, 1937, with a capitaliza- 
tion of $5 millions, the shares 
being held by the C.N.R. Its 
fleet consists of 12 Lockheed 
14H 10-passenger aircraft and 
six Lockheed Lodestar 14-pas- 
senger aircraft. The mileages 
over. which it operates are as 
follows: Halifax Montreal, 
562; Montreal - Toronto, 323; 
Toronto -.- Vancouver, 2,291; 
Toronto-Windsor, 195; Leth- 
bridge - Calgary - Edmonton, 
288; Toronto-New York, 365. _ 
It has airports at 100-mile 
intervals, marly of them owned 
by municipalities but operated 
by the Department of Trans- 
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the air. Theshortest air routes 
to Europe and Asia lie across 
the roof of the world. In com- 
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Prince Albert-Goldfields 485 
Winnipeg-God’s Lake... 425 


paratively few years the term- 
inal points international 
travel may stand where only 
trading posts and Eskimo vwil- 
leges stood before. 


Buys Bush Lines 


Whatever happens, the C.P.R. 
within the last two years has 
ecquired control of all but one 
Canadian air transport com- 
pany west of the Maritimes and 
north of the transcontinental 
main line service of govern- 
ment-owned T.C.A. 

This has been achieved-in an 
unspectacular manner, through 
prolonged negotiations. But the - 
consolidation of the so-called 
“bush lines” under one system 
is a most significant event in 
Canadian civil aviation. Like 
everything else at this time it 
hag military angles—notably 
thé. services to Yukon and 
Alaska, with their strategic 
place on the defense map. 

. Policy of the Canadian Pa- 
cifie has been to retain the 
personnel which pioneered 
bush. flying and learned 
through trial and error how to 
overcome. the hazards of this 
typeof aviation... It is capital- 
izing’ on their knowledge and” 
experience. A good deal of the 
equipment of the original lines 
is also being used, for it is next 
to impossible to obtain new 
equipment just now. 

But old practices are being 
swept aside, and railway prin- 
ciples are being introduced— 
timetables, regular schedules, 
fixed rates ‘and so forth. 


Many bush line servicés were 
duplicated, and there was cut- 
throat _ competition which 
brought rates down to a level 
which permitted few -to stay 
out.of the red. 


Put on Sound Basis 


The duplication, the under- 
bidding of competitors, are be- 
coming things of the past. And 
small independent lines, now 
united, are being welded into 


\ 


Convertible Equipment 


Many~ of the planes used 
in the northern Service are con- 
vertible three ways — skis, 
wheels and floats. They in- 


clude Boeing, Fairchild, Beech-. - 


craft, Norseman, Barkley 
Grow, Junkers, de Havilland, 
Bellanca, Stinson, Lockheed 
and other craft. It is the 
general practice to operate 
twin-engined machines over 
runs where traffic warrants, 
but single-engined units often 
are more adaptable for charter 
service to trapping and mining 
areas. 

Air Lines Absorbed 

One by one the Canadian Pa- 
cific, with the knowledge and 
blessing of Ottawa, gained con- 
trol of Yukon Southern Air 
Transport, Ginger Coote Air- 
ways, Mackenzie’ Air Services, 
Prairie Airways, Starratt Air- 
ways, Wings Ltd., Canadian 
Airways Lid., Quebec Airways 
Litd.} Dominion Skyways Ltd. 
and Arrow Airways Ltd. Op- 
erations now fall into four 
main divisions— 

1, Ginger Coote and Yukon 
Southern, on the Pacific Coast. 

2. North, of Edmonton, to 
Aklavik, ‘covering “Northern 
Alberta and the North West 
Territories, with Prairie Air- 
ways linking northern towns to 
T.C.A. in the central area. 

3. Starratt, Wings and Cana- 
dian Airways, in Manitoba and 
around the Great Lakes. 

4. Quebec Airways and Dom- 
inion Skyways, in Quebec, 

Keystone of all the services 
may be the Yukon Southern, 
which grew from a small bush 
line in four years to take 
civilization to the far nerth- 
west and to open mining areas’ 
and trapping territory. Yukon 
Southern connects.at White- 
horse ‘with Pan-American 
Alaska Airways, and has great 
strategic importance. Its bases 
are the ones approved by the 
Canadian-American Joint De- 


Trans-Canada Air Lines added an important wartime link to its services May | when 
its main line was extended several hundred miles east to Newfoundland, an Atlantic 


base of the United Nations. Because of the Island's strategic i 


ortance T.C.A. 


covers passenger cabin windows with "blackout curtains” before landing. Stewardess 


M: Nobles smiles as an R.C.A.F. pilot watches this piece of wartime housekeeping. 


of service as on regular trans-' 
port work. It runs six of Can- 
ada’s 10 air observer schools. 
The six are at Malton, Ont.; St. 
Johns, Que.; Ancienne Lorette, 
Que.; Edmonton, Winnipeg 


and Portage la Prairie. Its 


plants for overhauling aircraft 
are at Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
Moose Jaw and Cap de la 
Madelein 

Training ools are operat- 
ed on a non-profit basis, all 
profits being turned back to the 
Crown. a 

In addition the Canadian Pa- 
cific was for a time responsible 
for the organization of the At- 
lantic ferry service which fer- 
ries big bombers to Britain. 
Here was a case in which civil- 
ian knowledge and training 
was invaluable to the armed 
forces. 

“Punch” Dickins, a seasoned 
bush pilot, headed up Atfero, 
as the ferry service was then 
called. He is now a vice-presi- 
dent of C. P. Air Lines. 

Facilities were hastily creat- 
ed and in no time at all bomb- 
ers were being ferried to Bri- 
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To some extent, T.C.A. has 
been able to offset lack of 
equipment byea super job of 
maintenance. To quote Mr. 
Larson again: “We started with, 
good airplanes and we have 
improved them. I can say with 
confidence that no air line in 
the world has a better main- 
tenance programme than 


* 7.C.A. We have been able to 


secure engines from U.S, sur- 
plus production. recently and, 
at. present, are engaged in 


power plant replacement. We . 


may. not have an abundance of 


eam: but those we do have 
a 


highly efficient:transporta- 


4 


tion machines.” == 
At the beginning of last year, 


T.C.A.eplanes were travelling “.. military service all m 


15,000 miles daily, and by the 
start of this year this had in- 
creased to 19,000 miles. 


In a 12-month period the . 


number of passengers carried 
has doubled. T.C.A. now carries 


83 
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instrument shops, where work 
is to a close tolerance and re- 
quires deftness of touch. 

In 1940, only 2% of T.C.A. 
employees, excluding steward- 
esses, were women. This has 
increased to more than 10% 
and there are now women in 
every department. At some 
places one employee out of 
every five is female. 

The policy of the system is to 

-release employees. of military 
age and qualifications for ac- 
tive service as replacements 


are trained, and this has al- - 
ready been done in the case of 


a large number. . > 
At the outset of the war thé 
government exempted ~ “ 


the T.C.A. staff who were, in 
the opinion of the Minister of 
Transport, needed for. the effi« 


cient operation of the air lines < 
The list of such essential, em-" 


ployees included captains, first 
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a constant meteorological and 
radio range service. The air- 
ports and range stations are 
Iinked by teletype for the col- 
lection and distribution of 
weather reports for flight con- 
trol. 


T. C. A. Developments 


Chronological steps in the 


development of the system 


were: 


September, 1937: commer- 
- cial. operations commenced 
hetween Vancouver and Seat- 
tle, a route acquired from 
Canadian Airways. 

March 6, 1938: experimental 


‘* daily mail service commenced 
< jbetwéen Winnipeg and Van- 


pOuver. 

October 1, 1938: air mail and 
air express service com- 
menced between Lethbridge 
and Edmonton. 

December 1, 1938: experi- 
mental air. mail service com- 
menced between Montreal 
and Toronto and Vancouver. 

March 1, 1939: air mail and 
air express service inaugurat- 
ed between Moritreal and To- 
ronto and Vancouver, 

April.1, 1939: passenger ser- 
vice inaugurated between 
Montreal and Toronto, and 
Vancouver and Lethbridge- 
Calgary-Edmonton. 

, July. 18, 1939: direct inter- 
city passenger service inaug- 
urated between Montreal-Ot- 
tawa-Toronto. 

November 1, 1939: air mail 
and air express service com- 

_menced between Montreal and 
Moncton. 

February 15, 1940: passen- 
ger service commenced be- 
tween Montreal and Moncton. 

August 1, 1940: passenger, 
air mail and air express serv- 
ice inaugurated, Toronto-Lon- 
don- Windsor. 

‘April 16, 1941: main line 
service extended to Halifax, 
N.S., from Moncton, N.B. 

_ May 10,' 1941: passenger, 
air mail and air express ser- 
vice inaugurated Toronto- 

~ New York. 

May 1, 1942: service be- 

“tween Moncton, Sydney, N.S., 
and St. John’s (Tor Bay air- 
port), Nfld. established as 
part of hemispheric defense 
communications system. 

In 1941 T.C.A. carried 85,- 
154 passengers; ~ 1,389,614 

‘pounds of air mail; 273,192 
pounds of air express. 


Future Plans 
__Trans-Canada’s president, H. 
J. Symington, has announced 
plans to extend the service to 
Alaska. 

He told the House of Com- 
mons Committee on Railways 
and Shipping that this would 
be done “the minute we can get 
the planes.” 

“We have applied, and have 
at the moment acceptance by 
the U.S. authorities, for the 
right to get these planes this 
fall, commencing Aug. 1,” he 
said. “If we get them I would 
expect that the service’ will 
start; if we do not, it won't. It 
all depends on the war situa- 
tion and the materials and 
planes that we can get; and that 
depends upon the govern- 
ment.” 


He also said to the commit- . 


tee: “In my judgment, Canada 
occupies a very important posi- 
tion in the future of the air 
world. It is on the great circle, 
Tt_is the shortest way. It has 
stable weather. It must inevit- 
ably take part, in my judgment, 
in both transpacific and trans- 
atlantic air services by agree- 
mm with foreign countries.” 
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In Canada’s Fores 
From Chink to Coast Canadian Woodsmen Seek and Find | 
The Answers to Our Growing Wartime Metal Famine — 


Wood For Plywood 


Peeled off in vast sheets around the circum- 
ference of the log, modern plywood is, like. its 
predecessors, a wooden club’ sandwich. But 
modern plywoods are bonded with waterproof, 
shape-holding phenol formaldehyde glues, can be 
molded to fit the curves of planes, carpentered * 
with ease to meet most of the normal jobs of 
"straight" wood. Amazingly light in relation to 
its strength, plywood is pinch-hitting for steel in 
ships, for aluminum in planes and gliders, has 


even been used for-bic 


yéles.. Vital in a time of 


metal shortages, plywodd,. by providing large 
sheets of wood from smail trees helps solve the 
problem of the gradual disappearance of forest 


giants. Biggest job of 
panels for inside and ov 





‘plywood is furnishing 
ide 


construction. 


-Buses Feed 


War has spotlighted the im- 
portante.and adaptability of 
bus transport, in Canada. 

Today it is\ estimated that 
20% of all passengers carried 
by interurban buses are men 
in the armed forces. Tens of 
thousands of munitions work- 
ers across the country depend 
on’ buses to get them to their 
work. 

Bus lines, fully aware of the 
essential part they must play 
and the urgent need for con- 
serving equipment, have dis- 
continued all efforts to pro- 
mote pleasure travel. 

In peacetime this promotion 
was worth while. It built up 
volume, spread overhead over 
a greater number of fares. 
Volume no longer needs to. be 
built up. In fact, officials of 
some bus companies foresee 
the day when it will be neces- 
sary to establish travel priori- 
ties, perhaps restricting privi- 
leges solely to those engaged 
in direct war work. That day 
is not yet here. 

At this stage. the industry is 
concentrating on the problems 
of the more immediate future. 


Traffic Volume Grows 

Its leaders foresee that the 
continuing increase in employ- 
ment in war industries, cou- 
pled with the decreased tire 


and gasoline rationing is caus- ' 




















E. J. MAXWELL LIMITED 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF HIGH GRADE 


CANADIAN HARDWOODS & 
SOFTWOODS — AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN HARDWOODS 
-+LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE— 
CYPRESS — LIGNUM VITAE — 
PLYWOOD — VENEERS, ETC. , 


Our Modern Distributing Yard is Equipped with 
Heated Storage Sheds for Kiln Dried Lumber, 
Forced Circulation Dry Kilns and ‘Complete 
& Electric Planing Mill. : 


5080 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal, Que. 


ing in the number of private 

automobiles on the road, spells 

more and more bus traffic. 
“To meet the demands, all 


our equipment will have to be * 


working at 100% efficiency,” 
an executive of one of the 
leading bus lines in Canada 
told The Financial Post. 
“There is no doubt we will also 
have to make changes in the 
type of our operations, in order 
to assure that the most vital 
needs are filled.” 


Bus transport divides into 
two classes—urban and inter- 
urban. 

Most smaller cities and 
towns have scrapped their trol- 
ley systems and rely on buses 
as the only means of public 
transportation. In larger cen- 
tres, where street cars oper- 
ate, buses supply feeder serv- 
ices for residential and semi- 
suburban ° districts.. In such 
centres, buses and trams are 
co-ordinated, generally under 
one company. 

While it might be possible 
for small centres, where dis- 
tances are short, to get along 
without public transportation, 
a big centre without this would 
be crippled. All activity, even 
in war industry, would be dis- 
rupted. Here is one case in 
which the need for the job 
buses do is obvious. It is 
equally obvious that the pro- 
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portions of this job will grow 
as private cars are laid up. 
In most cities bus companies 
have adjusted schedules to 
harmonize with plant shifts. 
Another function of buses is 
getting workers to plants lo- 
cated miles from population 
centres. There has been a 
marked trend toward indus- 
trial decentralization in this 
war. For one thing, rural areas 
have offered cheap land for 
large developments and, for 
another, because of the semi- 
secret nature of the work being 
done by many of the plants, it 
was deemed wiser to buildthem 
outside cities. One southern 
Ontario bus company has to 
tote 1,400 workers daily to 
and from a war plant miles 
from the nearest city. 
Another plant outside of 
Montreal charters 60 buses a 
day to bring workers from 
that city. The company itself 
foots the bill, includes trans- 
port as an operating cost. 
There are scores of parallel 
cases throughout Canada. 


Used by Armed Men 


Constantly, buses are being 
chartered by the armed forces 
—for instance, to take men 
from one training centre to an- 
other, 

That is apart “altogether 
from the service the bus lines 
across the country are giving 
uniformed men on leave. Early 
in the war the lines got togeth- 
er and agreed that they would 
give a special rate of 142 cents 
a mile to all men in uniform 
as a patriotic gesture. Every 
week end convoys of “specials” 
—buses reserved for the put- 


pose—go to military camps tot 


pick up men on leave. 


The great flexibility of motor . 


transport as to routes, rates 
and schedules automatically 
boosted buses into a key role 
in moving men on leave. 


In view of the fact that - 


equipment must be conserved 
for the future or diverted to 
more important uses, the tend- 
ency is to eliminate bus runs 
which duplicate rail routes, un- 
less the buses fill a need the 
railways do not meet, ’ 
In a number of cases they do 
fill such a need. A bus stops 


wherever there js a er 
$s ut on en of, tat tod 
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War Plants 


down to fixed stations in its 
service. 


’ If there ‘were only through 
traffic the railways would need 
little help from the bus lines, 
but for shorter hauls and light- 
er loads, buses have in many 
case$ proved more economical. 


‘ The automobile caused rural 
settlements to grow along 
highways; sometimes away 
from railways. Carless people 
in these settlements would be 
stranded without bus Service. 
And the day may be in sight 
when those with cars will be 
unable to drive them. 


A fair amount of the long 


_distance travel buses handle 


now, especially at week ends, 
comprises War workers who 
have found jobs in plants 50 or 
100 miles or more/from their 
homes, and who make periodic 
visits to their families. 


The latest available’ statis- 
tics show that there are in 
Canada a total of 3,800 motor 
Buses, including city buses. 
About 800 of them can be prop- 
erly classed an interurban 
transports. 


New Building Material 


Sawdust and Concrete 


Among the many technical 
advances made in the use of 
wood during wartime is a 


British product known as , 


“Nashcrete.” A combination of 
concrete and sawdust, the new 
building material is_ light 
enough to be handled by 
women, can be sawn or nailed 
together. 


Named for its inventor, T. F. 
Nash, “Nashcrete” uses ma- 


- terials that are not likely to 


run short during wartime. 
Mixing the material can also 
be performed by women. 
Development of: this gnd 
similar materials is gradually 


removing the sawdust burners 


which used to be a prominent 
feature of every lumber camp 
and sawmill. On the Pacific 
Coast there has been a sub- 


stantial increase in the volume 


of sawdust used in home heat~ 
ing, a factor likely to be of in- 


creasing importance as a result — 


of the oi] shortage, 


\ 





_ Weed For Construction 
| ‘The gigantic expansion to meet the needs of 
war his basalt evet growing lumber calls from 


the construction industry. Half-forgotten quali- . 


ties have been rediscovered in lumber as steel 
construction has become. increasingly difficult. 
Girders spanning giant plants have been built 
from planks laminated together to give strength 
and weight performance equivalent to that of ' 
steel. New.methods of construction have been 
developed fo take full advantage of the qualities 
and availability of timber. for building. Even the 
sawdust pile is doing a bigger war job, providing | 
_ fuel for B. C. furnaces, insulation for builders. 


’ 


Wood For Cellulose’ 


Least common denominator of wood, cellu- ~ 


lose pulp is capable of being transformed back 
into wood's greatest variety of forms. Wood cells, 
are a basis for nitro-cellulose, highly explosive 
ingredient of cordite. They have replaced 
Japanese grubs.in Canada's silk trade, furnishing 
rayon for hosiery and cloth. As the basis for 
celluloid, wood pulp helps flying photographers 
spy out enemy positions. An ingredient in a 
whole family of plastics, cellulose helps substitute 
for scarce light metals in a score of instruments, 
household appliances, and gadgets. Because of 
the vast number of uses to which cellulose can be 
put by the chemist, it ranks in the front line of 
_ Canada's defenses. : 


Wood For Newsprint 


As vital as bullets on the fighting front is 
newsprint on the home front and ih the ope 
ganda war. In a war where the fifth column has 
already scored major victories, defense of home 
morale ranks high among military aims. From 
Canada's forests pour annually about 10 million 
cords of wood (plus some 5!/> billion ft: of sawn 
lumber). About 75 per cent of it goes through 
the 100-odd mills of Canada to emerge as.news- 
print. Less than o fifth of the newsprint stays in 
Canada, the balance helps to feed the presses 
of the United States and Great Britain, building 
and maintaining morale, pumping out the flow of 
truth which is the only antidote for axis propa- 
ganda. 
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Lumber in Canada has met 
fts full share of war's impact, 
War has brought controls, 
new markets, loss of former 
markets, New usés and” hew 


" methods in handling: - « 


War has meant great ectiv- 


ity and an all-out effort to: - 


poost production - ~ record: 


levels. 


were fighting what appeared 
to be a losing battle to halt the 
steady displacement of lumber 
by metals, concrete and some 
of the newer building 


after the other, these new ma- 
terials—particularly the metals 
—have come under the banned 
list. They are all needed for 
direct war. uses. 

Lumber people are impressed 


with the need of retaining ~ 


much of the regained-market. 
They are better organized to 
do.so than ever before. In 1939, 
a unified organization wes set 
up for the various lumber 
bureaus which the trade had 
established and publication of 
their ewn journal, “Timber of 
Canada” wes started, This, it is 
hoped, will, be an important 
factor in maintaining the lum- 
ber’ trade’s ‘position. 

Last. yeal’s production of 
sawn lumber in Canada, as esti- 
mated by Timber Controller 
Nicholson in February, totalled 
5,087 million feet of which 
British Columbia produced 
almost half. Of this Canada’s 
war effort used about 500 mil- 
lion feet directly. The domestic 
trade used about, 1,500 million 
feet and the balance was ex- 
ported. 


Big Export Trade 


Exports are about half the 
Canadian lumber production 
and of this portion about 50% 
goes to the United States and 
the rest to Empire countries. 
Exports last year had a total 
value of about $75 millions as 
compared with $67.7 millions in 
1940. This increased value is 
largely due to higher prices as 
the average export value for 
sawn lumber last year was 
$32.50 .per thousand feet com- 
pared with $27.39 in 1940 and 
$22.85 in 1939. 

Big factor in the market is 
still defense. 

In.1940 and 1941 Canada used 
for war purposes about a bil- 
lion feet of lumber and another 
half billion will be needed in 


For years the rinefies shoal 


x + Its Own Right and « asa + Subsite take ‘Adds Mightly to. ts 


1942, states Timber Controller 
Nicholson. 

sas uses for lumber have 

been primarily in construction. 

Any visitor to Ottawa since the 

war started would be struck by 

the align new temporary office 

buildings constructed — almost 

entirely of lumber. Airport con- 
struction, Wartime Housing 
Ltd., military Structures and 

many of the new factories are 


. largely of wooden eonstruction. 


One industry alone this year is 
expécted to use between 60 mil- 


2 _ lion and 75 million feet f lum- 
Now the tide has turned.-One § © aig rp 


be? for boxes and ‘cases in 


which to ship its war products ; 


overseas, 


Under Priorities 
So. strenuous has been. the 
demand that there is practically 
‘no drys lumber available in 
large . quantities in Canada. 


~ Retailers throughout the coun- 


try may have fair stocks of 
miscellaneous sizes and kinds 
but it is practically impossible 
ta Buy in ‘large quantities, 
partly’ dué to. imposition of 


_. priority. regulations. 


ese priority regulatidns 
make it impossible, for ex- 
ampte, to buy a carload of Brit- 
ish Columbid lumber. without 
having authority from the Tim- 
ber Controller’s office. For most 
eastern. Canadidn lumber, no 
direct pridrity. orders are ne- 
cessary éxcept for a few scarce 
items. 

It early became evident that 
the unprecedented demand 
which war had thrown upon 
the lumber industry! was going 
to mean chaos unless definite 
control was established. 

Result was that in June, 1940, 
Canada’s first timber controller 
—H: R. MacMillan, Vancouver 
—was appointed. At that time 
it was emphasized that no real 
shortage of lumber existed in 
Canada but that dry timber re- 
serves uld be heavily de- 
pleted in the following few 
months, Mr. MacMillan estab- 
lished a priority system which 
placed British demand for war 
purposes first, the Canadian 
timber control with its millions 
of dollars of orders second, 
United States exports for for- 
eign dollar balances third and 
the domestic demand fourth. 

Mr. MacMillan was succeeded 
by Loren L. Brown. and in June 
of last year, the present timber 
controller, A. S. Nicholson, took 
over. 





Leading Commercial Timbers of Canada 


SOFT. 

wooDs CHARACTERISTICS TYPICAL USES 

Douglas Fir Durability and strength. Heavy structural timbers, 

piling, shipbuilding, ve- 
neers, plywood, telephone 

' poles, windows, doors, 
tanks, silos. 

Spruce Light, soft, easily worked, Light ond medium con- 
sestelees, odorless, medium | struction, pulp and paper, 
strength, resilient. ‘containers, musical instru- 

: ments, 

White Pine Soft, easily worked ond. Interior and exterior finish, 

séasoned, durable. windows and doors, pat- 
terns, woodenware, light 
and medium construction. 
Shingles, boats, - canoes, 


Cedar Du bility in contact -with 
soil, light, aromatic, com- 
pératively weak and soft. 


poles, tanks, clothes closets 
and chests, foundations. 


Western Fine textured and uniform, General construction, pulp 
Hemlock free from resin, relatively and paper, railway ties, 
strong but not durcble, interior finish, boxes and 
takes good finish. crates, flooring and ceilings. 

HARD. 

WOODS 

Birch Uniform texture, subdued Flooring, furniture, veneers 
grain, herd-weering, easily and plywoods, interior fin- 
finished and worked. ish, cabinet work, railway 

ties. 

Meple Hard ond heavy, tokes - Flooring, interior finish, fur~ 
good finish and high polish, niture, piano actions, musi- 
strong and stiff. cal instruments, oe find- 

ings, awe 9 ve- 
neer and plywood. 

Bouwoed Light and soft, net durable, _ Piano keys, baskets, woed- 
tasteless @ ornare» and crates, 
-— worked and fished, abit re — pattern and 

ior, 





For Export to | 
UNITED. KINGDOM and WEST. INDIES 


SPRUCE + PINE - 
HARDWOOD | 


MacCULLOCH & HOGAN’ LTD. 
“Roy. Building, Halifax, NS. 


<a bes ep dls agi a the 
THOMAS SIMSON & CO.LTD, LONDON and 
“LIVERPOOL 
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There ore many links i ae as “_ of jo rn and services that 


ockies to we 


backyard in London eh it bes tin an air raid shelte 
Here is a big load of logs on a B.C. “logging” vey 


In general his work has been 
to make certain that war needs 
are supplied first. After that 
Canadian domestic needs can 
be looked after. 


Price control was early es- 
tablished for lumber and to 
date has been regarded as quite 
successful. Mr, Nicholson, in 
a recent speech, had a word of 
caution, however, when he 
said: “Price of lumber is fixed 
but it is, nevertheless, high.” 


One source estimates that 
since the beginning of the war 
typical increases in lumber 
prices would be something 
around $5 a thousand. Con- 


The Fight Against Fire— 


trast this with what happened 
in the last war. 

‘White pine prices advanced 
in World War 1 from $40 a 
thousand to $65; Douglas fir 
from $13 to $40; Quebec spruce 
from $18 to $40; pulpwood 
reached a price of $40 a cord. 
Those.close to the trade esti- 
maée that had controls not been 
exercised this time, 


those of the last war would 
have been.seen, The Timber 
Controller has permitted cer- 
tain moderate increases since 
he took over.’ For example, 
White Pine went up $2 at the 
first of this year; tHis followed 





price - 
, changes fully comparable with 


later it was 85.8 and now stands: 
around 108.7. 


The 58,776" employees of this 


' industry earned $1;302,595 in: 


the first week of March, an av- 
erc52 of $23.18 per ‘person 
weekly. In July, 1941, average 
weekly wage was $21.60. 
From all parts of the country 
comes word that labor supply 
is critical. For years this. indus- 
try has had to ‘compete with 
other materials. Its product, 
largely exported, has to be sold 
at world prices,: Result has 
been a Jpwer-than-average 
wage scale. War has boosted 


*- earning opportunities in other 


lines, enlistments have taken 
more men and the result is a 
labor shortage which may seri- 
ously hinder production. this 
year. 


New Uses Develop 

Vital to lumber’s position are } 
the new wartime uses that have 
devel Natural emphasis 
on wood for rapid construction 
has been enhanced by the 
temporary nature of many 
structures, the need for con- 
serving metal. 

Rain gutters and down spouts 
for buildings are now being 
made from ‘wood. Steel posts 
and girders have been replaced 
with wooden timbers. Metal 
screen frames. and window 
sashes, shingles, weather-strip- 
ping, formerly of metal, are 
now wood, Sink cabinets, 
formerly of steel are now made 
of wood. Frames for bed- 
springs, bathtubs and more and 
more farm machinery are being 
made from wood. 


New. Techniques 

These needs have developed 
new methods, — 

An outstanding example is 
the use of “ring connectors” 
for linking timber, Without 
these it might have been im- 
possible to get the great open 


Key Home Front Salient 


Mounting parallel with the 
rising wartime demand for 
wood has gone an ever-increas- 
ing need to protect the vital 
forest wealth of Canada. Typ- 
ical of the strenuous measures 
being taken to eliminate the 


threat of forest fires are the . 


new instructions being issued 
in Ontario. 

The Hon. N,. O. Hipel, Min- 
ister of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Lands and- Forests, 
has had instructions issued to 
all district and regional forest- 
ers confirming existing prac- 
tices to reduce the number of 
forest fires resulting from 
woods operations and these 
instructions will form a part of 
all woods operations permits. 


Conditions to be observed 
‘relative to smoking, etc.: 

(1) No smoking while walk- 

ing or working. 


(2) No tailor-made cigar- 


ettes allowed in camp. 

(3) No lunch fires or fires fgr 
any other purpose in bush. 
(4) No matches—all work- 
ers to be supplied With 
lighters of approved type for 
which filling facilities will 
be provided in camp. 

(5) All fires to be reported 
immediately to the camp 
foreman. 


Special instructions cover- | 


ing equipment to be used by 
summer operators; action to 
be taken by operator in case 
of fire and payment of costs 
of fires caused by summer 
operations: ‘ 

(1) On each summer opera- 

tion there shall be maintain- 


ed, wholly at the cost of the © 


operator, sufficient fire fight-' . 


ing equipment to 

= ict ae 
to be maintained by-the op- . 
erator i ee emer? 
be fixed by the }; Distetet 

Forester. 


(2) he" ‘esha ot each 


p ¢arrying on 
cgoraliicn Wall diety. f 

Se in appointmen’ 

Ciel th Derarienedt ‘ss 
on Honorary. Fire Warden 


4 


. lections 


under the Forest Fires Pre- 
vention Act and shall be re- 
sponsible to the Department 
for the enforcement of the 
Act on the’ operation of 
which he is foreman, ’ 
(3) In the event of a fire oc- 
curring within the area of 
the operation or adjacent to 
it, the foreman shall imme- 
diately place all available 
men and equipment on fire 
fighting and forthwith notify 
the Chief Fire Ranger of the 
Division who will render 
every assistance and take 
_ over the direction of the fre 
fighting operations, 
(4) The Chief Fire Ranger 
may call on all employees of 
the operator on whose opera- 
ation a fire is burning to fight 
the fire until the fire is extin- 
guished, all wages, meals 


and lodging costs to be paid 
by the operator. 

(5) The cause of each forest 
fire occurring on or adjacent 
to the summer woods opera- 
tions of any company, con- 
tractor or person shall be in- 


) vestigated by the Chief Fire 


Ranger, who shall establish 
the most probable cause of 
the fire. For all fires the 
origin of whiclr“is ascribed 

summer woods operations 
the operator shall reimburse 
the Department for the out- 
of-pocket expenses incurred 
by the Depertment in extin- 
guishing the fire. 


The present practices in con- 
nection with convictions for 
infringement of any: provisions 
of “The Forest Fires Preven- 
tion Act” are not altered by 
these instructions. 





Research Improves Ways 


OF Gro wing 


Cuttings of white pine and 
white spruce can be rooted in 
substantial percentages under 


outside conditions, according to 


a report in the Canadian Jour- 
nal of Research, published by 
the National Research Council 
of Canada, 

Period of.collection and pro- 
pagation medium appear to be 


the limiting factors governing. 
+> the ‘successful rooting of cut- 


tings. The optimum time. of 
collection for white pine was. 


- found to be mid to late August, 


that for white spruce late July. 


before’ the optimum period 
showed low sutvival, whilécol- 
of ‘white pine hes 

~ later than the optimum pe 
nd In gona w ie 

w 
- spruce srr cg kn 


Cuttings 


White pine, on the other hand, 
did root to an appreciable ex- 
tent in sand and sand mixed 
with sphagnum peat, 

Cuttings of white pine taken 
during the latter half of August 
showed an average rooting in 
sedge peat medium of about 
60%, These cuttings were from 
trees 10 to 15 years of age. Cut- 
tings from older trees did not 
root so readily. 

Rooting of white spruce cut- 
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ai States. War has shut that off, 
meee following an order of the tim- 
plants and airport hangars. - ber controller, but it is not go- 
These “ring connectors” are | ing to mean any shortage of 
not exactly new but their use —§ good flooring. Canadian hard- 
have made possible the.speedy birch and beech. . : j 
and economical erection of air Birch has ; Canada’s 
hangars in Canada, the use of | most important cabinet wood 
smaller timbers to get,greater - now that imported mahogany. 
spans, walnut, oak and other exotic 
Under former practice joints ws 
or trusses would be bolted to- CANADA’s SAWN LUMBER 
gether and the strength of the - a 
join wrod governed by the onesies Ce Feet) 
stren the bolt itself. To Gileek 3)... 8 
get strong joints many bolts Dougins Fir eae hden's oa 
Nek goers and each addi- co Se ee 
t bolt meant weakening estern Hemlock’ <m. 
the timber itself. By using Yow Biren... 20.) 
Ting connectors the weight is Jack Pine ..........e00s: 
distributed over the much Red Pine ..\..-. éveeas 





connector uses. Dec cce este peas 
Erection of aircraft. hangars poresees PAOO so evcicaeere 
brings up the question of the - poplar ..........:...ssse. _ 
*fire hazard in wood.construc- = Elm ........-esseqeeers es 
tion. Hangar timbers are treat- Other species .......4...; 
4 ed to make them fire resistant, Total "5.087 - 
in the whi t eeeearee® eeeeeree ’ 
creosoting companies have de-. British Columbia .... saat 
veloped: Results have been in a vee ssoeees ‘O40 
“com etely tisf, eenatvere Sreceve . 557 
pl en Nova, Scotia. ..... ccoccces - 403 
é 
Domestic. Hardwoods Kittie cc, ast 
Canada used to import about Saskatchewan eereteeeree 121 
“45 million feet of oak for fl r- Manitoba erveereeeweeeeee 104 
ing, mostly from the United WON saict ss cv sdoctecdes 5,087 





-guth ab ; 


‘strict -priority control. 


woods are restricted or no 


; longer available. It is doing a 


job, too, proving a first 
cabinet wood. Birch and 
other plywoods are being used 
as decorative as well as utility 
woods. 


‘Airplane construction is 
swinging back to wood in a re- 
markable way, pushed by con- 
tinued shortages of light metals 
um or mag- 
nesium, Birch veneers are ex- 
tensively used in making ply- 
wood for airplanes, thanks to 
new methods of manufacture 


548 and new glues. 


Lumber manufacturers have 
always been accustomed to get 
much ‘of their equipment from 
the United States. Now it is 
getting scarce and is subject to 
New 
equipment is increasingly diffi- 
cult to get and repairs and re- 
placements- are presenting 
worries, ~ 

The whole. industry has 
changed in many ways. Ship- 
ping has played a large part in 
this. Last year, for example, 


exports to the United Kingdom _ 


were down about 43%; exports 
to the United States were up 
069¢." With the United States 
now in the war a vast demand 
for defense construction should 
continue. 





The War Increases 
Forest Fire Hazards 


Labour scarce! Yet more timber needed! Usual winter opera- - 


tions are not enough — hence summer production in 1942 with 


its greater risk! This calls for extra care on the part of every” 


lumberman, every man, woman and child in the timber country! 


‘Carelessness is Next to 


Sabotage 


ea Employers would assist if they would bring- 


the importance of this matter to the 


attention of their personnel. 





~ > ONTARIO” 


~ DEPARTMENT of LANDS aii Forests 
- ONTARIO 


HON, N. ©. HIPEL F. A. MaeDOUGALL | 
Nios 


- Deputy Minister 
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Practically every pulp and 


paper plant in Ganada with a 
machine shop is contributing to 
the 
gramme of Canada’s war effort. 


“bits sand pieces” pro- 


To date members of the War- 


time Machine Shop Board of 
the pulp and paper industry 
have turned out $1.5 millions 
of war materials. By the end of 


1942 it is expected this total 


will be boosted to $4 millions. 


Some of the more remotely 


located mills have fairly exten- 
sive and well-equipped shops, 


but the majority are just good 
workmanlike shops for mill* 
maintenance. While there are 
some fairly recently installed 
machine tools, there are others 
that have been in service as 
much as 30 years. 


Co-operative Effort 


After the outbreak of war it 
became apparent Canada’s mi- 
chine tool resources, sufficient 
for peace-time economy, were 
wholly inadequate for provid- 
ing the equipment necessary 
for mechanized warfare. 

To do its part in meeting 
this emergency; the Canadian 
Fulp & Paper Association set 
up a Wartime Machine Shop 


Board. , 
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Mill vane Provide the Shock idee.’ for be mii on Machine. Tool haitace 


Being usually remote from 
larger centres, pulp and paper 
mills of necessity have ma- 
chine shops for maintenance 
work, These shops in normal 
times work an average of 8 
hours a day. 

By working 24 hours a day, 
these shops can make available 
96 hours a week for other work 
without disrupting mill main- 
tenance, provided of course, 
this new work is brought to the 
shops. 


Show Initiative 


If the machine shops of the 
industry. were to engage in 
making parts for war indus- 
tries, it-could only be done by 
sub - contracting. Pulp and 
paper was one of the first in- 
dustries in Canada to organize 
its machine tool resources for 
the furtherance of the “bits 
and pieces” programme in this 
country. 

A survey was made to find 
out what types of work the 
mills were best suitedto under- 
take. 

The necessary contacts were 
then-made between contractors 
and the sub-contractors. In the 
first six weeks of the plan’s 
ery. vey 000 of sub-con- 


War Weapons 


- tracts were placed with the 
mills. 

The dollar. value of these 
orders is not'a true criterion of 


_ their value, The machine parts 


They Are Making 


For Corvettes, Mine 
Sweepers and 
Cargo Vessels 


(in most cases complete units) 

Tunnel and tail shaft bear- 
ings. 

Eccentric sheaves onde 


straps for triple expan- ~ 


sion engines. 
Eccentric rods for rina 
expansion engines. 
Cargo winches. 
Connecting rod beating: 
bolts. 


Main bearing bolts: 
Bilge suction chests. 
Bilge discharge chests. 
Turning engines. 
Reversing engines. 


Air pump relief valves. 


Switch valves for bilge dis- 
charge chests. 


“Stop and throttle valves. 


Expansion blo¢gks and 
screws for valve gear. 


Air pump links. 


Special studs and bolts for 
marine engines, etc. 


Distilling condensers and 
filters. , 


Oil fuel pumps — several 


types. _ 
Independent air pumps. 


Fresh water evaporators 
and fittings for same. 

Distilling condensers. 

Spring loaded safety 
valves. 

Air vessels for various 
types of pumps. ~ 

* Steam stop valves. 

_ Feed check valves. 

Feed water regulators. 

Relief valves. 

Combination valve chests. 

* Drill jigs for marine ‘erigine 

*- construction. 


a _ Wide variety of wales 


eous small parts. 


For Manufacture of 
Ordnance 


comets jigs for two types 
of naval gun mountings. 


Jigs for anti-aircraft guns: 


_~ and gun mountings. 

Parts for naval gun mount- 
ings. 

Gauges. 


For Airplanes 


Wide variety of aluminum 
alloy parts, including fix- 
tures for machining 
same, etc. 


Special Devices 


Details of .these devices 
are secret. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
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SKILFUL MILLING 
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FAST SHIPMENT 
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made are “those which tend to 
form bottlenecks in Canada’s 
munition-producing industries” 
and the work is, therefore, of 
much greater value than at first 
appears. 


Other Functions 


The Wartime Machine Shop 
Board of the industry has been 
organized on a much broader 
basis than simply utilization, of 
spare capacity of mill machine 
shops. 

It has undertaken two other 
important functions: 


(a) Upgrading or thinning 
out its staffs to make men 
available for war industries 
and 

(b) The training of men.« 


When war broke out, the in- 
dustry was just emerging from 
a period of extreme difficulty. 
As a consequence the industry 
was perhaps shorter of trained 
men than it might have been in 
more prosperous times. 

Enlistment in the armed 
forces and loss to other indus- 
tries depleted this man power 
still further. 


Train Workers 


In many cases those leaving 
were men who were difficult 
to replace — executives, engi- 
néers, machinists, draftsmen, 


Pulp; Papebent Miusy Sais 


Canada’s forest army is on 
the march. It draws its strength 
from a million and a quarter 
square miles of Canadian 
‘forest, In its battalions are the 
100,000 workers of the pulp and 
paper industry—in the :woods, 


~ 


at the mills, in ea, 





‘eu are 83 pulp and pape 


mills. From these’ plants. Seek, 
‘millions of tons of pulp and 
paper each year. * 


Their products provide maps 
and other documents, enter into 

_ explosives, depth charges, na- 
val mines, gaskets for Spitfires 
and’ tanks, radio equipment, 
food containers, wall board for 
housing the, armed fortes, 


~ building war plants and pro- 


viding temporary shelters in 
-bombed-out areas of Britain. 
‘They sustain a free press in the 
democratic countries of the 
world. 


Since the outbreak of war 
the job of supplying Britain 
and the rest of the world not 
dominated by the Axis powers 
with newsprint, pulp, wall- 
board, paperboard and \paper 
has fallen largely to Canada. 


Phenomenal Demand 


Despite abnormality of the 
situation, the Canadian pulp 
and paper industry has lived 
up to every responsibility. It 
has anticipated requirements. 
It has co-ordinated manufac- 
turing facilities. The industry 
has gone-even further in that 
it has directly engaged in the 
war effort to the extent of 
utilizing its machine shop fa- 
cilities for the training of 
skilled workers and the manu- 
facture of machine parts for 
munitions and war weapons. 


The part which the pulp and 
‘paper industry of Canada, has 
played in Canada’s war effort 
may be divided into three 
broad classifications: 


(1) Contribution, through 
export sales, in providing 
foreign exchange with which 
to purchase war materials 
and supplies outside Canada. 

(2) Pulp and paper for 

’ both civilian and war needs; 

(3) Its participation in the 
“bits and pieces” programme. 
One of the biggest problems 

in connection with Canada’s 
war effort has been financing 
purchases in the United States. 


Canada’s pulp and paper in- 
dustry plays a vitally important 
part in this connection. Only 
a small part of the industry’s 
production, valued at close to 


$300 millions annually, is re- 


quired for home consumption. 
Primarily an export industry, 
the biggest market is in the 
United States. 


Since the institution of- war- 
time exchange regulations, 
practically all of the industry’s 

“Sales in the United States. and 
“elsewhere have been on an 
American dollar basis. 

Last year some $250 millions 
of foreign exchange was pro- 
vided for Canada’s war chest 


electricians, steamfitters, chem- 
ists, laboratory assistants, test- 
ers and skilled. operators. 

The outlook ‘for finding the 
men and the time to train 
others did not’ look bright. 


In addition conditions varied 
at different mills. Some are in 
relatively close proximity to 
trade schools and could take 
advantage of their training fa- 
cilities; others being more re- 
mote had to devise different 
methods of imparting the 
necessary instrugtions. 


No rigid plan was laid down 
for all mills.but, through the 
initiative of the various plant 
managers and others in charge, 
many of the difficulties were. 
surmounted. 


Basic Training 


Where government trade 
schools were not available, a 
method .was adopted based on 
a programme instituted by one 
of the pulp and papér compan- 
ies in its own mills.. 

The training period under 
this plan has been limited to 12 
months. While it is recognized 
that a fully skilled tradesman 
cannot be et within a 
year, investigations indicate a 
satisfactory. basic training can 
be imparted in that time. 

The plan consists of two 
parts; home study courses to 
provide the necessary theoreti- 
cai training and practical shop 
instruction conducted simul- 
taneously with the home study 


paper. The greater part of this . 


was in U. S. dollars. 

The receipt of this foreign 
exchange, especially American 
dollars, has helped tremend- 
ously to lighten the problem 
of how to finance vitally neces- 
sary purchases in the United 
States. It has been an all-im- 
portant factor not only in the: 
maintenance, but the stepping- 
up of Canada’s industrial war- 
time programme. 

Under the Hyde Park agree- 
ment, Canada’s problem of how 
to find sufficient U. S. dollar 
credits wherewith to finance 
her purchases in the Sthtes, has 
been greatly eased. Neve: the- 
less the pulp and paper indus- 
try continues to contribute in 
a major-way to the mainten- 
ance of Canada’s credit outside 
the country. 


Heavy ‘Home: Needs 
Turning from the fiscal to the 


material side, a survey of the _ 


industry’s contribution to the 
war effort shows what a mighty 
contribution is being made, 
both directly and indirectly. 
With war industries mush- 
rooming overnight, with other 
industries expanding, with 
government activities widen- 
ing, the need for paper and 
paper products has soared and 
continues to new heights. 


Government paper require- - 


ments alone have incregsed 
manyfold, Tons and tons of 
paper are needed for military 
records, unemployment insur- 
ance commission returns, na- 
tional registratibn, for circy- 
lars, posters and even for Vic- 
tory bonds. 

Special types of paper or 
paperboard are used for the 
packaging of shells, ammuni- 
tion, containers for food and 
other supplies. 

The needs for high grade 


chemical pulps have resulted in? 


a ready market for every ton | 
that can be produced, 

From these pulps comes 
rayon to be manufactured into 
clothing; explosives for shells, | 
depth charges, naval mines and 
other specialized uses. 

Wallboard or insulating 
board has been required «in 
enormous quantities for hous- 
ing the armed forces. 


A World Source 


These conditions apply par- 
ticularly to the domestic mar- 
ket. As the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of newsprint paper, Can- 
ada has taken on the task of | 
seeing that the democratic | 
countries of the world are sup- | 
plied with their needs. 

The book and writing mills | 
and makers of wrapping paper ' 
have shipped considerable ton- | 
nage essential to the war needs |]. 
of the British Commonwealth 
and Allied countries, formerly 
supplied from other sources. 

The makers of boxboard and | 
wallboard have met demands | 


' from Britain, whieh du to war 


conditions have been 

_and therefore difficult to Sotian 
without disrupting other ur-, 
gent demands for war needs 
here. As compared with pre- 


through the export of pulp and eee 
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‘Correspondence 


, group to develop the required 


manual skill. 

To supply the theoretical 
training, 
made with the International 
Schools, 
whereby more extended 
courses have been condensed 
into one year and made avail- 
able to the men at a lower fee. 

To supply the practical train- 
ing, men chosen for the course 
are put to work where possible 
on the particular job for which 
they. are preparing themselves, 
Where this is not possible, they 
are required to attend practi- 
cal courses in the shops at 
night and thereby’ acquire the 
necessary’ manual ‘skill. 


Plan Not Rigid 


There have been various 
modifications of the plan to 
meet local conditions. In some 
mills night schools are held 
and those who show the great- 
est aptitude are encouraged to 
take the LC.S. course. 

«In still other areas, the plan 
has been simplified even fur- 
ther. Here a group of -likely 
looking men are actually put 
on the job for which they are 
being trained and, with the 
help. of instructors, acquire 
sufficient manual skill to carry 
on alone. * 

Today practically every one 
of the 83 pulp and paper mills 
in Canada with a machine shop, 
has some plan of training men. 

Courses are being given in: 
machine shop. work, black- 


board have more than doubled. 

The demand for board fcr 
war purposes became so great 
during 1941 that an emergency 
committee was created to study 
the situation. It decided that 
certain grades, calipers, colors, 
etc,, should be eliminated. The 
introduction of these new 
manufacturing methods .is ex- 
pected to materially assist in 
meeting the wartime demand. 
It is expected that further 
changes and eliminations this 
year will be needed. 

Chemical pulp mills are hard 
pressed to meet the demand. 
With the complete cessation of 
shipments to the United States 
from Scandinavian countries 
a4ring 1941 and only very spas- 
modiec shipments from Finland 
and Sweden to countries other 
than the States, all papermak- 
ers throughout the world 
sought pulp supplies ae 
North America. 

Last year exports of chemical 
pulps from Canada amounted 
to over 1.1 million tons, an in- 
‘crease of 30% over the previ- 
ous year. 

This reflected an over-all in- 
crease in production of all 
chemical pulps of about 190,000 
tons in 1941 compared with 
1940, an increase of about 10%. 


350% Increase 


Altogether 1941 exports of 
sulphite, pulp to the United 
Kingdom were some 20% in ex- 
cess of 1940. Compared with 
prewar years, there was an in- 
crease of about three and a half 
times. 

During the past year expoms 
to the United States increased 
33%, They are continuing at a 
record level. 

The United Kingdom and 
other governments have re- 
quired special grades of pulp 
for war needs. These have been 


met promptly by voluntary 





High Quality and 
Efficient Service 
Assured by 


SINGER 


‘ a 


VENEERS — Birch and Maple, 1/10, 1/28, Single Ply 


Manufactured from aa Quebec Veneer Logs for Sree Bottom and Box Material 


~ KILN DRYING - 


‘bende lumber reduces. 
_ planer and resawing costs. 


arrangements were | 


smithing, pipe fitting, weld- 
ing, millwrighting, tinsmithing, 
steam plant work and slectsi- 
cal: work.» . 


Dilution Plan 

The process of “thinning- 
out,” up-grading or diluting is 
similar to that employed by 
any industry in a‘\peridd of 
normal expansion. Men with 
the necessary technical train- 
ing are advanced, thereby re- 
leasing more highly skilled men 
either for other work within 
their own mill or in war in- 
dustries. 

The shortage of man power 
at the beginning of the war and 
due to e ents made the 
job of thinning out a matter of 
some difficulty but the ac- 


complishment has been con-\ 


siderable. 

Some executives are on loan 
to the government and are de- 
voting all their time to govern- 
ment work; others are giving 
part time to government work, 
while carrying on their normal 
duties. Technicians and other 
skilled men have been loaned 

_ to munition industries; others 
‘bre giving their full time to the 
war work going through the in- 
dustry’s machine shops. 


Co-ordinate Work 


When the Wartime Machine 
Shop Board was set up by the 

’ industry, a-full-time co-ordin- 
ator and staff were appointed 
to arrange the necessary con- 
tacts between units in the in- 


arrangememts. within the in- 
dustry, whereby those mills 


best adapted to the manufac- 
ture of these grades produce 
the entire quantity and are 
compensated by tonnage from 
those mills whose quota they 
produce. 


MEN OF THE. 
MERCHANT 


MARINE 
We 


Salute You! 


dustry and generally supervise 
the whole plan, 

In the early stages of the 
plan, the Board co-operated 
and worked through the Di- 
rector General of Munitions. 





department. 


With the creation by the gov. 


ernment of an agency to handle 


sub-contracting, the Board ig 
co-ordinating its activities with 
the requirements of this new 





Canadian Forest Products 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


Now a new obligation is 
imposed upon us — to avoid 


unnecessary use of materials for 


which there are more pressing 


needs. 


So the Construction 


Industry is looking for the ideal 
alternative materials — and 
must find them overnight. 
Possibly the answer to your 
needs is to be found in the long 
list of Canadian Forest Prod- 
ucts. We will be glad to help 


you in the search. 


- 


WHITE PINE BUREAU 


VICTORIA BUILDING ~ - 


OTTAWA 














—for your self-sacrificing heroism in delivering 
Canada’s wartime products to overseas destina- 
tions in defiance of ruthless enemy operations. 

















S. S. HOLDEN, whose products 


are known from coast to coast, is 
a descendant of those who sailed 
the seven seas in the days of 
“wooden ships and iron men.” 
History is soponitieg itself. 


HOLDEN factories are supplying clothing for the 
men who wield the axe in converting our forest 
resources to the cause of victory. 

w + e 
HOLDEN factories are supplying clothing for men 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force in order that they 
‘may be properly et ~ high altitudes. 


HOLDEN factories ails sapoiying clothing for the 
men who pace the decks at sea. 
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S. S. 


One of our veneer chro 


LUMBER — Birch, Spruce, Maple, Pine, Basswood, Hemlock 


HOLDEN LIMITED 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


ie Manufacturers of equipment for life in the Great Outdoors 


Dimension Stock, Timber, Cedar Poles and Posts” 


‘ ; .-. 


Mills at- Thurso, Quebec . 


The Singe; Manufacturing ‘Company 


Cable Address: Pyecombe, Thurso 
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Jean Clarke Thompson is vice-president of Ro 
b 
Newcomb Ane, industrial relations counsel of es tok 
City, specializing in the creation of media for industrial 


harmony. 


. ? 

Canadian born, she was associated with Canadian 
magazines and newspapers before joining the staff of Time 
in New York which she left to become associated with the 


Newcomb organization. 


programmes are based. 


Winning the war—this war 
at least—involves a much more 
total war than most talkers 
about “total war” realize. 

And total war demands a 
“more perfect union,” in the 
partnership between worker 
and management, 

Wartime regulations have to 
some degree put a moratorium 
on traditional conflicts, _ 

But these things don’t neces- 
garily alter anybody’s way of 


Right in the middle of the 
greatest demand most‘of them 
have ever known, many Cana- 
dian bicycle dealers these days 
are staring glumly at empty 
salesrooms. The trade is being 
squeezed between‘a booming 
abnormal demand and not 
enough materials to come 
close to meeting customer 
wants. 


Reasons for the heavy rush 
are several, most of them 
good. Most important is the 
demand from war workers. 
Many war plants are located 
in spots where quick, cheap 
transportation is not available. 
Answer to. that situation has 
been found by thousands of 
war workers to be the ubiquit- 
ous bicycle. For the first time 
in their history many factories 
are putting up bicycle racks 
for their employees; at whis- 
tle time cavalcades of two- 
wheelers swing along the road 
homeward. 


Despite the number that al- 
ready have “wheels” there are 
still plenty of workers who 
want to pedal their way and 
are digging around for bicy- 
cles. Some war plant officials 
have been doing their utmost 
to get their employees “bikes.” 
The need is particularly great 
in those areas where ordinary 
methods of transportation have 
Proved inadequate to handle 
the flood of worker travel. 
Some plants meet the situation 
by using buses. “There are 


Cases on record of: individual . 


workers, unable to. get any 
Other form of .transportation, 




















Prompt. 
. Reliable 


She has charge of “employee attitude” surveys, upon 
which recommendations for management-labor harmony 


thinking. Acquiescence does 
not mean acceptance, War does 
not miean that management- 
labor difficulties which beset 
Canada before the war. began 
are now erased. 


Not long ago the president 
of a large Canadian concern, 


“with commendable restraint 


but with evident sincerity, said 
to me: “I believe my employees 
are fond of me. Everywhere I 
go they smile at me and I find 


clamping on a’ pair of roller 
skates and setting out. 

Some dealers report a not- 
able demand for women’s bi- 
cycles. Figuring that they 
probably wanted them just to 
keep in style they investigated, 
found that frivolity was at low 
ebb and that the women were 
actually using the bicycles io 
get to and from war work 
meetings, Red Cross gather- 
ings, etc. f 

Adding appreciably to the 
already driving demand has 
been the effect of gasoline and 
tire rationing. As car tires 
wear thinner and more auto- 
mobiles are put in garages on 


blocks, more customers will ve | 
on hand for the bicycle mak- 


ers. Already firms in some 
centres have put their sales- 
men on bikes with satisfactory 
results. 

To try and keep pace with 
the total demand is at present 
an impossible task for the 
manufacturers, simply because 
they cannot get the materials. 
Some of them say that with 
current production they can’t 
even satisfy war worker de- 
mands. 

Best the manufacturers can 


. do.is produce as many bicycles 


ds materials will permit. They 
are doling out their production 
to retailers on a quota system 
based on the percentage of 
production and the number of 
bicycles taken by the retailers 
in previous years. To most re- 
tailers that quota does not 
nearly meet the demand ‘with 
the. result. that: new. bicycles 


——— 


_are sold as quickly «as, they 


Service 


‘by Rail and Water 


GLOUCESTER SPRUCE 


White Pine, Hemlock, Hardwoods, Pit Props 








Gloucester-Lumber & Trading Co. 


Head Office: Bathurst, N.B. Mills at Bathurst, N.B., Burns- 
Ville, N.B., Lord .& Foy’s Brook, N.B. and Tracadie, 
| New Brunswick. \ ‘ 


This New York Specialist 
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them, even though I didn’t 
know most of them by name.” 

Personally, I didn’t blame 
him for not knowing them by 
name. 

It was comparatively easy to 
establish, and it took little time, 
that his employees thought 
nothing of the sort. The old- 
timers upon whom manage- 
ment counted to maintain 
loyalty té the organization had 
little influence. The young 
workers accepted their posi- 
tions for nothing except in- 
come. If there was something 
else to the job, something to 
make it bigger or more impor-' 
tant or more desirable, nobody 
pointed it out to them. 

In such fertile fields labor 
trouble grows... In such. sur- 
roundings the young worker 
who says, “What's so good about 
this outfit anyway?” finds an 





Here is Canadian-made TNT being unloaded in Britain beneath the Red 
Ensign of Canada. Canadian war supplies are in use in Britain, Russia, 
China, Libya and the Southern Pacific. 


Bicycles to Speed War Work — 


Become an Important Problem 


come in. Some retailers would 
be glad to rent some of the 


empty floor space that used to ‘ 


be crowded with bicycles. 

Some individual dealers 
have been fortunate up to now 
in that they had fairly large 
stocks oft bicycles on hand, 
These have now been mostly 
sold and these dealers must 
await their turn in the quota. 

The situation in second-hand 
bicycles is. much the same. 
With no new bikes available 
buyers turn to the older mod- 
els with the result that stocks 
of these are now close to zero. 
Turn-ins of old bicycles have 
beer: light. 

Need for bicycles has drawn 
recent official recognition 
through granting of permission 
by Alan H. Williamson, Con- 
troller of Supplies, for the in- 
dustry to manufacture 150,000 
machines this year. This would 
compare with 107,000 in 1941 
and 86,500 in 1940. ; 

At the moment bike makers 
are not quite sure of just how 
materials will be forthcoming 
to allow this stepped up pro- 
duction but they are now mak- 
ing application for priorities 
on the new form PD 25-A. 
While it may take a little time 
to get the flow of materials in- 
creased under the new set-up 
they feel that ultimately the 
situation will be smoothed. 

To help out the~materials 
shortage no manufacturer may 
make a bicycle weighing more 
than 33 pounds. Men’s models 
now come only in 20 and 22- 
inch sizes and women’s in 20- 
inch. Rear stands, luggage 
eatriers, wire baskets, handle- 
bar cross tubes and other frills 
are out. Front mudguards will 
be two inches shorter. Except 
for the handlebar stem and 
seat post tube there will be no 
nickel plating on the new war- 
time bicycle. | 

Some in the trade figure that 
the government is working on 


a long range plan that envis-' 


ages meeting an increasingly 


tight situation as more and. 


more cars~are taken off the 
road. That, they say, is the 
reason there has not béen 
direct action already in aiding 
manufacturers tp get materials. 

On Canadian roads there are 
an estimated 600,000 to 700,000 
bicycles, in itself a substan- 
tial problem when repair work 
is considered. So far supplies 


‘for repairs have been coming. 


through fairly well, . 

Under official ruling no one 
4 * 
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no difficulty in speaking with 














expanding audience. One new 


worker weighs his observation | 
against those of another new - 


worker, and then both chal- 
lenge the old-timer to answer 
them. . Meanwhile the old- 
timer’s confidence is being 
gradually weakened; he sees 
and feels himself being shunted 
aside by the momentum of 
growth and progress. ' 
Management for many years 
has had one device of contact 
with its employees right in its 
hand. Yet few have used such 
a medium. This was the abused 
and ignored stepchild of journ- 


alism—the employee magazine 


or house organ,’ Today, because 
management both in Canada 
and the United States is recog- 
nizing its helpful force, the 
house magazine is rising to its 
proper stature. 

The company magazine was 
originated as means of social 
chitchat, a sort of gossip sheet 
which management provided 
for its workers, once they be- 
came numerous. enough to 
justify the expense. Experi- 
enced and astute editors of 
such publications soon discov- 
ered a very sound and firm 


. foundation of ready made inter- 


est for the properly edited 
house organ, 


Employees’ Stake 

They found that employees 
wanted to know more about the 
company they worked for. 
They had a stake in the com- 
pany by virtue of their em- 
ployment; they wanted to 
know what that stake amount- 
ed to. They wanted to know 
about the security of their jobs. 


~ In short, the working man ask- 


ed to know where he stood. It 
was a simple as that, and as 
direct. 

Quite a few companies de- 
cided they would tell the 


* worker where he did stand. In- 


itial efforts in- this direction 
often came hard. There are sev- 
eral cases where company ex- 
ecutives steadfastly refused to 
publish facty about the com- 
pany in the company magazine 
which were already common 
knowledge—perhaps in the 
local newspaper. 

That attitude rapidly chang- 
ed with experience. One exe- 
cutive stated baldly: “When we 
have any dirty linen we'd 
rather wash it in front of our 
employees. than .haye them 
learn we are doing it behind 
their backs. That’s why we 
speak frankly in our company 
magazine. If we expect.confi- 
dence and loyalty of our em- 
ployees, then they are entitled 
to expect it in return.” 

The same frankness should 


run through the news or rou-| 


tine business life. If Smith is 
promoted, say so in the house 
organ and be sure to explain 
why; Not only do specific ex- 
amples of enterprise build in- 
dividual ambition and initia- 
tive but they cut the ground 
‘from under the plant gossips 
who attribute almost anything 
to “pull.” 


Talking Shop 


Thus the typical house maga- 
zine which for years had dealt 
in terms of simple reports of 
company picnics, anniversaries, 
births and marriages and baby 
pictures, started to talk shop. 
It began to give employees an 
inkling of where the money 
came from and for what it was 
spent. It told of new company 
operations and their whyfor; it 
told employees ‘where the raw 
materials originated, and what 
happened tothe company’s pro- 
ducts after they had passed 
through their employees’ 
hands. It explained to John 
Doe how he fitted into the 
whole company pattern. When 
times were good, it told him so, 
in language he could under- 
stand. When conditions grew 
dark, it told him the score. The 
whole complexion of the com- 
pany magazine changed. 

It became a welding agent in- 
stead of a social gossip sheet. 

For obvious reasons the war 
has reshaped house magazine 





is now permitted to own more 
than two tires for each bicycle, 
tires for replacement having 
been limited to 50% of 1941 


sales. Most dealers are now} 


insisting on having the used 
tite turned in before they will 
sell a new one, although there 
is no official provision regard- 
ing that procedure, 

As, war activties expand,. as 
normal transportation facilities 
stagger under their great new 
burdens the humble bicycle is 


portant place in the overall 


_ pattern of war. Before work- 


ers can deliver the goods they 
themselves must first be deliv- 


ered to the factories. That’s| 


the job of the bicycle. 

editorial policies. It is not al- 
ways easy, ; 
censorship, 
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‘ company’s operations. But the 


need for welding management 
and workers into @ single unit 
that sees and feels and acts as 
one is greater today than it 
ever was before. The house 
magazine plays a large role in 
that welding. 


This growing consciousness 


of the value of the house maga- 


zine is reflected in the expan- 
sign of the field. Authoritative 
figures reveal that company 
magazines are being started or 
revived at the rate of nearly one 
a day in the United States. 

‘In planning a house organ, 
remember the old slogan; “Ser- 
vice With a Smile.” Make your 
news ‘interesting, readable; 
play up the human side. 

If your company has a repu- 
tation for frostiness, here is a 
good way to thaw it out: Do 
not cram your paper full of 
strictly business items. Pay 
heed to the employee’s family 


-and hobbies; to his recreation. 


and amusement. And, very im- 
portant, give him lots of pic- 
tures. This is as much a photo- 
graphic age in house organs 
as it is in any popular periodi- 


‘cal. Photographs of your in- 


dustrial processes, of your men 
at work, are just as interesting 
as the picnic and baby pictures 


that used to fill house organ 


pages. 

In answer to the call for more 
information, management has 
developed other media. Seven 
years ago the first employee an- 
nual report—a simplified, hum- 
anized version of the stock- 


“avital fadter inthe 


| oe 


holders’ report—was issued, 





The suddenly realiz- 
ed that a balance sheet was a 
mystery to employees—they 
didn’t understand what it 
meant, Each year the company 
had sent to the employees the 
stockholder report, but the 
company discovered that few 
employees even regd it. Thus 
the management determined to 
create a report for employees 
themselves, Today more than 
300 companiés in the United 
States issue such reports, Most 
are represented in human, 
graphic style, presented: so the 
reader can understand. 


In recent months the inform- 
ational manual for new 
employees has grown tremend- 
ously in popularity with man- 
agement. These are the man- 
uals designed td. acquaint the 
new worker with his surround- 
ings, and although many of 
them are inclined to be simply 
books of rules and regulations, 
the friendly and warm note is 


creeping into them and the 


better ones are doing a good job 
of making the new employee 


‘. feel at home. 


Canada has an estimated 175 
house ‘magazines of various 
types. These would include the 
external or “dealer” type of 
publication. Many are rated 
high. The Beaver of The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company last year 
won first prize in the inter- 
national contest conducted by 
the House Magazine Institute 
in New York City. . 


A few of the better-known 
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house publications. in Canada 
are the Imperial Oil Review of 
Imperial Oil Ltd., Toronto; The 
Blue Bell of the Bell Telephone 
Co., of Canada; The Spearhead 
of John Labatt. Ltd., London; 
the CIL Oval of Canadian In- 
dustries Ltd. Montreal; The 
Cracker Barrel of Dominion 
Stores, 

¢ Last month enterprising Rae 
P. Perigoe, advertising man- 
ager of Somerville Ltd., Lon- 
don, and editor of that com- 
pany’s Somerville Link, organ- 
ized. the Industrial. Editors 
Assoriation of Canada with 
several members and_affiliated 
it with the Ameri group— 
the National Council of Indus- 
trial Editors Association organ- 


Pulpwood 


- mills at Hull, there to be converted into many 
kinds of fine papers, to assist in a vital part of the 


war effort. 


| We invite your enquiries on the fol- 
ct . lowing. Large stocks of each item are’ 
' carried for prompt delivery. _ 


. Spruce, Lumber and Lath 
Hardwood Lumber 
Cedar Poles 
“Tobic” Brand Birch 


J. W. MacDonald 
Limited 


| Campbeliton, N.B. 


Cable Address "Tobic", Campbellton 
Code Used A.B.C. 5th Edition 


i 


ized last May by Robert New- 
comb. The American group has 
a membership of nearly 1,500 
editors from coast to coast and 
a combined readership of more 
than 17 million American wage- 
earners. 

In the United States, govern- 
ment agencies have already 
turned a benevolent eye toward 
the industrial editor, Such 
groups as the Defense Savings 
Staff of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the War Production 
Board have recognized. what 
too many managements have 
failed to realize — that the 
company magazine is a vitally 
important link betwéeri “ém- 
ployer. and employee, It néeds 
only to be used correctly.  * 
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Photo by G. D. Scott. 
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battle off production 


Logs in an endless chain flow from the timber 
limits of The E. B. Eddy Company Limited to the 


For paper is the lifeblood of war industry. The 
construction of every plane, every ship, every item 
in the vast armament programme starts, and 


follows through, on paper. It is the medium on which every 
operation of man and machine is planned, directed and recorded. 


PAPER is doing its full share in bringing v 


: Nations. 


THE E. B. EDDY COMPANY LIMITED, Hull, Canada 
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| Plywood 


“In glue and wood “sand- 
wiches” —- of plywood — the 


United Nations have a bottle- 


*, neck-breaking raw material 


which may go far towards 
translating blue-print war 
plans into reality. 

Last March the magazine 
Fortune stated an aluminum 
shortage made President 
Roosevelt’s programme for 
125,000 airplanes a physical im- 
possibility. Fortune, however, 
saw no call for alarm in this 
situation. In the tremendous 
strides of recent years in mold- 
ing and improving plywood 
was seen a complete answer to 
the aluminum shortage as far 
as airplanes were concerned. 
Plywood planes can even be su- 
perior to metal planes, For- 
tune’s survey indicated. 

Canada’s National Research 
Council has been finding in 
plywood a unique war ma- 
terial. With long studies of 
plastics behind them, National 


lems have still to be overcome 
before plastic ships can take 
the place of steel-clad vessels. 
For of molded 
plastics for the aircraft and 
other industries, extensive fa- 
cilities are already available. 
Piano factories forced out of 
production by the metal short- 
age can quickly turn to produc- 
tion. of plastics. The plastic- 
mounted, molded plywood in- 
dustry is yet a fledgling as far 
as volume of production is con- 
cerned, but it is an industry 
with distinct possibilities for 
rapid expansion of output. 


Early Difficulties 
Extensive use was made of 
plywood for airplanes in Great 
War I, but light metal alloys 
displaced the use of plywood in 
airplanes in America during the 
twenties. The difficulty of se- 
curing a permanent molded 
shape in plywood and the fact 
that glues were susceptible to 





attack by water, bacteria or 
mould were the chief factors 
leading to the switch to metal. 

Another “mportant factor 
was the ability to secure 
“stressed skin construction” 


_ with light alloy metals. Metal 


airplane bodies provided their 
own support. 

In Europe plywood continued 
to be used for planes along with 
the new light alloy metals. Re- 
search on plywood overcame 
many of its drawbacks there 
and it is only recently that Am- 
erica has caught up with—and 
passéd—European countries in 
plywood research. 


Synthetic Resins. 


Synthetic resins proved a 
complete solution to the glue 
problem some time ago, but 
only comparatively recently 
has a greater permanency of 
molded construction been 
evolved. 

Research in the United States 
has now emerged with “im- 
pregnated” and “compreg- 
nated” woods. In both, the resin_ 
is forced under pressure into 
the wood cells for entry into a 
molecular alliance with the 
wood molecules themselves. In 
the process, the wood under- 
goes a major change in chemi- 
cal and physical properties. 

“Compreg” is subjected to 
additional pressure and with 
250 lb. pressure a one-inch sec- 
tion is reduced to only half an 
inch, It is said to be as strong 
and durable as steel. 

“Impreg” is similar to “com- 
preg,” is already in use on a 
limited scale. Both “compreg” 
and “impreg” have remarkable 
shape-holding characteristics. 


Plywood "Apathy" 
Some airplane manufactur- 
ers are stated to have shown 
apathy to use of plywood. Most 
plants are tooled up to handle 
metals, not plywood, and tech- 
hicians are metal experts, not 
plywood experts. This is even 
more true of the United States 
than Canada. But that plywood 
will eventually replace much 


* 





Farm Woodlots Play Big 
Part in Forest Industry 


Farm woodlots produce a 


considerable quantity of ma- > 


terial for use on the farms ahd 
for sale. The value of forest 
products from farms in Canada 
by the 1931 census was $43.5 
millions. In round figures the 
values of the various products 
were: fuelwood $29 millions, 


“logs for lumber $6 millions, 


maple syrup $3 millions, fence 
posts $1 millions, railroad ties 
$500,000, telegraph and tele- 
phone poles $250,000, other 
forest products $1 million. 

There are 26,645,281 acres or 
41,633 square miles in wood- 
land on Canadian farms. 

On farm woodlots in eastern 
Canada the 1942 report of the 
Canadian Society of Forest 
Engineers has extended com- 
ment. Some of this comment 
may be summarized as follows: 

About one third of the area 
of Prince Edward Island is 
forested. The forested area is 
all privately owned and most 


Annual Wood “Crop” 
Around $400: Millions 


Canada has an area of about 
770,000 square miles of produc- 
tive forest lands which contain 
on its accessible areas about 
170,000 million cubic feet of 
timber. The annual “crop” 
amounts to about 10 million 
cords of wood of which 25% is 
exported and the remaining 
75% is used in about 100 mills 
making pulp and paper prod- 
ucts in Canada. Added to this 





is an annual cut of about 5%. 


billion .feet of logs for thou- 
sands of saw mills along with 
other forest crop brings the 
value of the annual crop up to 
around $400 millions, 


This is Where All 
That Rubber is Going 


A modern battleship needs 
enough rubber in its construc- 
tion to make 17,000 average- 
sized automobile tires. | 

One tank needs as much rub- 
ber as it takes to make 124 ordi- 
nary.tires. , 

One army pontoon bridge, 
weighing 10 tons, requires 
efiough rubber for 260 ordinary 
automobile tires. 

The tires\ on the largest 
bombers used by the United 
Nations weigh 100 pounds each 
or more. That is enough ‘rub- 
ber to make about seven ordi- 
Nary passenger tires, 


of it is in woodlots on occupied 
farms. The forest is composed 
of the ordinary associations 
found in its region. Most of the 
land is suitable for cultivation 
and there is danger of too much 
clearing if the farming becomes 
sufficiently attractive. 

Farm woodlots in Nova 
Scotia include more than one 
third of the productive forest 
area of the province and are 
the most accessible and produc- 
tive of the forests. Value of 
products amounts to about 12% 
of the gross value of farm pro- 
duce, varying from 8% in the 


highly specialized fruit grow- . 


ing district of the Annapolis 
valley to 20% in some other 
communities. In cash this 


amounts to more than $4 mil- - 


lions per year. “ 

Farm woodlots in New 
Brunswick cover an area of 2.5 
million acres or about 18% of 
the forest area of the province. 
In addition to this 1.6 million 
acres are owned in lots of less 
thah 500 acres. There also are 
numerous small Crown Land 
Timber Leases held by farmers 
so that the area of forest land 
owned or controlled in small 
lots is more than 30%. of. the 
total. Records of production 


for these areas are not avail- . 


able but they contribute a con- 
siderable share of the raw ma- 
terial for an annual production 
valued at about $40 millions. 

The area of farm woodlots in 
Quebec is about 9 million acres. 
The annual cut from this area 
is nearly 200 million cubic feet 
of logs and lumber and about 
2 million cords of firewood and 
other products. 


Ground Men Tune In 
On Aerial Battles 


When pilots. of one of the 
R.C.A.F, Spitfire squadrons in 
Great Britain go into action, 


® the ground crews are much too 


impatient to wait for their re- 
turn to get news on the opera- 
tion. Instead, they have fixed 
up a radio set that can pick up 
the messages flashing between 
the aircraft as they go into 
battle, 

A radio set similar to those 
used in the Spitfires them- 
selves, and mainly intended 
for use by the squadron wire- 
. less section in testing work, 

picks up the messages trans- 

mitted from the aircraft, The 
receiver is connected with the 
amplifier so that many men 

can listen at one time. , 


—: 


New Synthetic Resins and Molding Te ii 





of the light alloy metalused in» 
airplane construction is a 


; real possibility, experts claim. 


Plywood has fewer draw- 
backs than might be supposed. 
Under rapid continued vibra- 
tion it “fails” much less readily 
than some metals, It does not 
corrode—an advantage in sea- 
planes. Surprisingly, it does 
not. splinter in a, crash and 
stands up better:under gun fire. 
A bored pasSage through ply- 
wood means a clean hole no 
bigger than the projectile itself 
whereas duraluminum splays 
ovt with jagged edges. Ply- 
wood is even more flame-proof 
than duraluminum of the same 
weight, itis stated. 

Even if plywood were more 
inflammable than duralumin- 
um, this would not represent a 
serious disadvantage. It is now 
recognized that the major fire 
hazard in flight is the gasoline 
load, and that if this becomes 
ignited, it matters little what 
the plane is made of. Inflam- 
mability is no longer considered 
a factor unfavorable to the use 
of plywood. 

Repairing a plywood plane is 
said to be less difficult than 
repairing a metal plane. A glue 


* 
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is needed for the’ plywood 


plane. : 

Since wood reacts. quite dif- 
ferently from metal in some re- 
spects, it.is not always possible 
consistently to compare the 
performance of wood and 
metal, And as a consequence 
some of the desirable, qualities 
of wood have not been recog- 

The Axis is using plywood 
for fighter planes as well as 
training planes. There is said to 
be no real drawback as far as 
combat. planes are concerned, 
Canada has already made ex- 
tensive use of-plywood in turn- 
ing out trainer~ ’planes. The 
Avro - Anson _ twin-engined 
trainer has plywood wing 
skins. The Fairchild Cornell 
trainer, turned out by Fleet in 
Canada, uses plywood wing 
surfaces. However, neither of 


‘these planes rates as a plastic _ 


airplane—their plywood parts 
are not all pressure molded. 
Much of the value of ply- 
wood as a war material results 
from a newly-developed mold- 
ing process. This process is 
quite simple and there is stated 
to be no reason why molded 


The new method calls for a 


_ concrete mold in which the ply- 
‘wood is placed, A rubber bag is . 
‘placed inside this mold,’ a 


wooden; top goes over that and 


the rubber bag, inflated, gives. 


the required pressure for the 
molding itself. ei 
Plywood.can also be molded 


in pressure tanks, this method: 


being applied to such sub- 
assemblies as wings, ailerons, 


_ tail parts and so on, where ply- 


wood skin ‘covering can be 
bonded direct to the skeleton 
frame, spars and ribs, 


At least four Canadian com- 
panies—de Havilland Aircraft, 
Bristol Aircraft, Dominion Ply- 
woods and Pacific Veneer Co. 
—have so far undertaken the 
turning out of molded “plas- 
tics” in Canada. ) 

As airplane production ad- 
vances, use of plywood is ex- 
pected to increase. The trend 
will certainly be towards use 
of a larger proportion of mold- 
ed plastic parts. The metal 
airplane tradition has not been 
so strong in Canada and the use 
of plywood may come more 


naturally to Canada than the’ 






parts cannot be turned out in United States. 


. quantity in Canada, 





Columbia's “fastest growing 
industry.” The new status ply- 
wood enjoys is particularly im- 


portant to B, C.. industry, 


because the great coastal stands 


of virgin Douglas fir are be- 


coming scarcer. Plywood mak- 
ers do not: need. to bother as 
much about the size of the log 
they use. 


‘. Plywood is made by rotating 


a log against a long sharp knife 
which peels a continuous rib- 
bon of veneer off lengthwise, 
much in the way. that paper 
comes/off a roll. The ribbon of 


veneer jis cut into required. 


lengths as it “unwinds.” 


These thin sheets of veneer ' 


—some only 1/100 of an inch 
thick—are glued to one another, 
with the grain of each ply run- 
ning at right angles-to the next. 
The plastic glue binds the 
sheets of veneer so strongly 
that plywood embedded in 
Florida sands at tide level, 
where it is alternately exposed 
to salt water and sunshine, 
after several years has not de- 
laminated. - 

Increased production of ply- 






Plywood production has al- 
ready been termed British 





i ese - , 
wood depends in part on the 


is of synthetic resins. 


Important war usés of plywood 


plastics seem to assure a high 
priority rating for synthetic 
resins and it is not expected 
that a shortage of resin will be 
allowed to interfere seriously 
with expansion in airplane out- 
ut. 

" With development of the 
“compregnating” and “im- 
pregnating” plywood produc- 
tion methods in the United 
States, the efficiency of plas- 
tics will be increased. Delamin- 
ation is reduced to a minimum 
with new methods and shapes 
are held with practically no 
variation. 


Finding Many Uses 


Many of the new uses for 
plastics are military secrets. 
However, use of plywood in 
other than airplane construc- 
tion is being stressed both in 
Canada and the United States. 
Gliders to be built in the United 
States will be made of plywood. 
One famous American bomber 
alread) has ‘some 400 parts of 
ordinary plastic and plastic 
plywood, Experimentally, ply- 
wood is being used in army 


reconnaissance vehicles, Tifles 
and life boats. A hicycle hag 
been made out of plywood, 

Special shapes for experi. 
mental ‘ purposes have 
made for the Royal Canadian 
Navy and experimental wor, 
has been done by the Nationa} 
‘Research Council on the appli. 
cation of plastics to miscellang. 
ous military purposes, 


Ration Supplies 


So great has become the con. 
sumption of plywood for war 
purposes that priorities have 
had to be applied with less than 
normal supplies available for 
regular trade. Many ordinary 
consumers have faced a scaling 
down of orders. While the use 
of plywood in airplanes ig be. 
ing stressed, Canada is algg 
using it for camp buildings, 
armament factories, emergent 
housing, naval vessels ang 
cargo boats. 

Plywood is even finding an 
extensive use in ARP pre. 
cautions for blackout screeng 
and glass protectors. As ply- 
wood is increased in strength 
and retains its light weight, the 
field in which it will be used 
undoubtedly will expand. 
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’ whose operations this community 


titres? A‘ FIRST glance you 
A wouldn’t think it was 

a newspaper at all, but it 
is a newspaper, a most re- 
vealing and intefesting one. 
The Bulletin is not printed 
—just bi-lingually mimeo- 
graphed on cap size sheets 
stapled together, even -to 
ca -naneenwwm, the “ads,: brightened by 

sketches of local artists. But life,--life in a Quebec newsprint 
town hewn out of a rocky wilderness a few years ago By The 
Ontario Paper Company,—life hit by the impact of war as 
elsewhere in Canada,—that sort of life gleams from its pages. 


~ @ Of course, the usual 


items of everyday life 
everywhere, are chron- 
icled by The Bulletin. 
The stork pays his visits. 
Under the. heading “Vest 
Pocket Editions” The 
Bulletin records three 
births — all girls. The 
heading “Speak Easy 
Club” intrigues. No, it’s 
not what you think it is. 
Just a live debating and 
public speaking club dis- 
cussing a subject of wide 5 

political and public inter- 

est. Reported, too, is the Boy Scouts Snow-Shoe and Ski Trek, 
helped out by Edgar Ouellet’s truck, and ending up, tired but 
happy, in Father Gagne’s camp. Hockey games full of thrills 
and spills between the local teams, Hawks and Canadiens, a 
duck pin game in which Dr. Thurber, head of the town’s 
hospital, who seldom plays, made an impressive high single 
of 209, and ten-pin, badminton and ladies’ bowling games in 
the superb Community Building are all duly recorded. 





® Women’s activities are prominent in The Bulletin’s: col- 
umns. A display ad. urges all ladies to attend the initial 
meeting of a free course in home-making sponsored by the 
Company, one section dealing with foods and food values, 
another with handicrafts, ‘and both presided over by experts 
from Montreal. A woman’s page, copducted by Frangoise, 
answers questions and discourses on subjects ranging from 
waterless carrot cookery to getting longer wear from stock- 


— by rubbing paraffin wax on the inside of the heels and 
Ss. 


@ But the war affects life in Baie Comeau much the same 
as elsewhere, and this The Bulletin fully reflects. News of 
the town’s boys overseas with the armed forces occupies a 
prominent place. Lt.-Col, Jack Roberts and Capt. Bruce 
McAdam meet by chance in England. Of a Quebec family 
with seven sons in the army, two have worked at Baie Comeau. 
Members of the Royal Rifles of Canada, both are now prison- 
ers of the Japs at Hong Kong. Flying Officer C. M.. Black 
from Baie Comeau reports meeting up with his first grizzly 
bear while on patrol duty looking for three lost fliers on the 
British Columbia coast. “I never believed a bear could grow 
so big,” The Bulletin reports him as saying. And so on. 


@ The leading article 
of this unique news- 
paper deals with the 
local Victory Loan cam- 
paign, Results were not 
all in as canvassing in 
the woods had not been 
completed, but enough 
was reported to indicate 
the subscription would 
be about $200,000. Says 
The Bulletin, “The Com- 
mittee in charge of the 
Loan for the Eastern 
Division of the Province 
' of Quebec informs us 

that ~ cron 
‘ er employee in the mill 
mh Me woes - 98 np mem in any other plant in this 

, if not in Canada.” ral pure . 

Certificates have also been made. a 





® A whole page is given to Red Cross activities. Last hae 


says The Bulletin, the local organization made or gave dona- 
tions of no less than 2,212 articles, These varied all the way 
from knitted scarves, pullovers, mitts, pillow eases and bed 


jackets to blankets, boxes of chocolates and surgeons’ instru- 
ments, 2 


e And so a section of the home front in this year of wat 

pictured by The Bulletin, The Ontario Paper ; man 
woods operations and in its mill ” te. ee rn oh ities 
at Baie Comeau, Quebec, and Thorold, Ontaris, oe ao 
saldries and wages to employees over $5,100,000. This is one of 
the foundations of Canada’s economic life, so often outdazzled 
by more spectacular war activities, on which the heart and 


front of our war effort and of our national war financing is: 


based. Let us not disregard its importance, 
A 
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pay Day in Canada is a bad day for Germany, Our Home 
Front plays a big part in beating Hitler. Let us not 
forget its importance. 


Production, whether it be production of direct front-line 
fighting ‘equipment or of essential civilian goods, is a 
vital ingredient of victory. 


Big‘pay rolls mean big production. Every factory, every 
industrial establishment in Canada producing goods 
strengthens the Home'‘Front and brings nearer the even- 
tual day of victory. : 





Employee Training Class at Thorold. 


So let us welcome Pay Day, bigger payrolls and greater 


' production. 


The wages that Canadian industry pays to its workers 
_ provide the financial sinews of our war effort. From these 
wages stem the War Loan subscriptions, purchases of War 
, Savings Stamps, contributions to the Red Cross and other 
' war tharities, as.well as the purchases of foods, clothing 
and comforts of productive workers. Without wages we 
could not pay taxes and without taxes we could not pay 
for the goods and services needed to fight the war through 


to victory. ; 


“Tremblay Trio.” 
Three sons of one 
family in Baie 
Comeau 


with the: arebed 


forces, 





Last year, The Ontario Paper Company paid more than 
$5,100,000 out in wages and salaries, including $27,000 in 
payments to its former employees now in the armed 


forces. Quite apart from its direct contributions in furn- 
ishing men for the fighting forces and the munitions 


industries, and making war equipment in its: machine - 
Ps shops, this Cémpany is doing its part: in sustaining the — 
~ ¢important Home Front, So are thousands of other Cana- 
is .) dian companies, - , 640 ; THe 


Gt ty: 
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‘shops of the various paper 











HAT is not literally the 
‘case, but the machine 


mills across Canada have 
been placed at the disposal 
of the Government under 
the Wartime Machine 
Shop Board for making 
dozens of items of war 
equipment, many of them 
for the arming and -build- 
ing of ships, both naval 
and merchant. The pulp 
and paper mill machine Making Valves for Marine 
shops of Canada, in under- Engines at Thorold. 

taking work of this kind to further the production of 
war equipment, has ss its main purpose the manu- 
facturing of machine parts in which there is a tendency 





_to form “bottlenecks” in the country’s regular munition 


production industries, ; 





Ontario Paper Co. Machinist Turning Parts for Cargo 
' Vessel Engines. 


When the war broke out, The Ontario Paper Company, 
sensing that a large number of skilled and semi-skilled 
tradesmen would be required in the prosecution of the 
country’s war effort, opened schools at both its Thorold 


and Baie Comeau mills to train such tradesmen. An 


arrangement was made with the International Corre- 
spondence Schools to supply the instructional data and 
services for courses in technical and cultural training, 
whilst the Company provided the instructors, materials 
and facilities for shop training. Under this arrangement 
training is being given in machine shop practice, electrical 
operation and maintenance, millwrighting, pipefitting, 
sheet metal work, steam plant operation, diesel engines 
and welding. Prizes are donated by the Company to those 
finishing highest in their cours¢s. Many of these trainees 
have taken jobs in war industries and many more have 
joined technical services in the Army and Navy. 


The Ontario Paper 
Company Limited 


Head Office and Mill — Thorold, Ontario. 
Together with its wholly owned subsidiary 


Quebec North Shore Paper Company 
Head Otfice —'680 Sherbrooke St, W.. Montreal, P.Q. 
Mill — Baie Comeau, P.Q. 
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